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to HIS 



ROYAL HIGHNESS AUGUSTUS FREDERICK, 



DUKE OF SUSSEX, &c. ^, 



Sm, 

I DEDICATE this work to your Royal Highness for 
two reasons : — ^first, because you are the brother 
of my sovereign; secondly, because, in the per- 
son of your Royal Highness, your country r^cog^ 
nises a friend to her constitutional freedom. 

As this feature of your Royal Highness*. cha- 
racter, is that which reflects the brightest lustre on 
your name and high descent ; so, in the feeling 
which dictates this tribute of respect, I offer 
the purest pledge of my attachment to that au- 
gust house, which was placed upon the throne of 
this realm by the people; the maintenance of 
whose just rights, is equally the immoveable basis 
of that throne, the prolific source of prosperity 
to the empire, and the surest pledge of England^s 
ascendancy in the scale of nations. 
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Convinced that he who exerts his influence to 
support the rights of the subject — to advocate 
the cause of the poor and the oppressed — to 
render accessible to the hand of industry the 
PLENTY of the land-^to protect the constitution, 
and to IMPROVE the laws — and to procure for 
talents that cannot be corrupted their just posi- 
tion in the service of the state, is the only true 

FRIEND OF HIS KING AND COUNTRY, I offcr tO yOUr 

Royal Highness my humble congratulations, on 
having selected for your political race this field 
of glory ; and in your Royal Highness^ pursuit of 
tliat imperishable fame, which has its origin in a 
faithful devotion to the public service, I fervently 
pray, that you may be rendered a pillar in the 
temple of the constitution, supporting, on one side, 
the just prerogatives of the Crown, and on the 
other, the just liberties of the people, 

I have the honour to be. 
Your Royal Highness' 

Obedient humble Servant, 

A. ATKINSON. 
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PREFACE, 



The Author's object in this publicatioa being an 
exhibition of the present state of Ireland^ every 
foreign object has been studiously precluded; 
and even the few facts of her ancient history^ and 
those monuments of her antiquity, which are 
noticed in the work, have only been introduced to 
give the reader a more accurate conception of her 
existing portrait The descriptions of her seats 
and scenery were taken on the spot, by the Author 
and otiier living writers ; and the specimens of her 
natural history, antiquities, manufactures, and com- 
merce, have been collected from the purest sources. 
-There is not a garret view in the whole work ; nor 
is the political and moral portrait of Ireland, with 
the - remedies for her disorders, which this wprk 
contains, the discovery of "olden times ;*' but the 
fruit of that experience which the Author acquired 
by an attentive observation of his country for 
thirty years, and a long course of travels through 
it, in the prosecution of his literary pursuits, 
within the last ten. He hence flatters himself that 
nothing essential to a true conception of th« state 
of Ireland has been omitted in this work , por can 
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he recollect a single department of her sooial 
history, of which he has not given a sufficient 
sample to enable the reader to form a tolerably 
correct outline of the whole. 

To the measures by which the peace of Ireland, 
may be established on a durable foundation, and 
her prosperity progressively advanced, this work 
has been devoted, as to its first and most worthy 
object J and if, in the concise . but pregnant view, 
which the Author has tak^i of her present politi- 
cal circumstances, he has only touched upon one 
or two cardinal acts of the Irish administration, it 
is because that administration, of whatever ele^ 
ments coidposed, canndt, in its executive capacity, 
lay a lasting foundation for the peace of Ireland ; 
although for a moment it may appear to tranquil^ 
lize a troubled ocean, or, by its terrors, awe it into 
gloomy silence. To objects, therefore, of more 
vital importance to the interests of Ireland, than 
the acts of its executive government, the Author 
has directed his inquiries, and now labours to caH 
the attention of the British cabinet and senate. It 
is from these alone, that union of the clergy of the 
two churches in one political interest y{ou which the 
peace of Ireland so materially depends) and other 
durable foundations of her future prosperity must 
proceed; and hence to those paramount sources 
of authority, he has appealed for the salvation of 
his country, leaving the government of Ireland to 
keep the military to its post ; convinced that this 
will form an essential ^ part of its painful duty, 
nntila solid foundation for the peace of Ireland 
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sb«U be laid^ by A political recomciliatibn of the 

two charohes. 

If^ indeed^ the period is approaching, in which 
Ireland is to be governed by a peaceful p6licy^ 
this union of the clergy of the two churches in 
9k constitutional compact for the improvement of 
their country, is the very first measure to be 
A0OPTED. There are other measures essential' to 
the prosperity of Ireland, briefly noticed in this 
work ; but as it is not from the Irish administra*- 
tion, separate from England, thteit these may be 
expected to proceed^ the Author has directed hiik 
attention to objects more deep and vital to the 
interests of Ireland, than the traiisitory acts of 
administration; and if these acts, in any instance, 
have shed a ray of light upon the Author's page, 
it was to e;Lhibit the inadequacy of the existing 
remedies to the diseases of tbe country, in the 
absence of those legislative provisions, for which 
be strenuously pleads in the political sections of 
this work : and in a posture of petition prostrates 
himself at the threshold of the state, that his bleeds 
ing country, if a member of the British family, 
may no longer be abandoned to her distempers, 
as an outcast and alien from the English common- 
wealth. 

Whether, in reality, the measures by which, 
Ireland can be regenerated without inflicting a 
wound upon the established institutions of the 
country j or, in other words, whether the Author 
has pointed out the means by which those insti- 
tutions may be rescued from the dangers which 
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menace them^ and made infinitely stronger pillars 
of the state than they are at present, is the question 
which hie now submits to the British cabinet and 
senate, and to the consideration of an enlightened 
public; and to the arguments and reflections 
which support it, in the political sections of this 
work, he refers them. 

To those persons who have no taste for political 
discussion, or statistical details, but who should 
like to make a tour in Ireland by a British fire- 
side, (and these tourists are numerous in England) 
this wbrk may probably find its recommendations, 
in the vast variety of scenographic descriptions 
with which it is blended, — ^in the ^eat works of 
art and iiature which it describes, and in its amus- 
ing, but harmless delineations of Irish charsLoter 
and misfortune, — a brogue on every tongue, but 
not on every foot — beauty inevery scene, and wit on 
every road, from Donaghadee to Dublin. However, 
the Author cannot (with those gentlemen who 
write tours for the trade) appropriate to himself 
the bookseller's compliment in Syntax : 

" I know a man who has the skill 
To write your books of tours at will ; 
And from his garret in Moorfields, 
Can see what every country yields." * 

By no means. The Irishman who here presents 
to the British public a portrait of his country, 
cannot boast of those extraordinary powers which 
would enable him to get to the end of a seven 



* Wliat an eye this genius must hare had ! 
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years* tour by a peep from a garret window ! — 
Mairiy a long and painful journey has this defi- 
cwaty of talent imposed upon him^ within the last 
tea years; but, in the information which he has 
collected from the best authoritiesi, in the political 
and statistical details comprehended in these 
volumes, and in the history of what he has seen 
witii his own eyes, and of which his hands have 
handled, some compensation will be given to the 
British public for this defect of nature. 

It is, however, only candid to acknowledge, that 
this is not the only advantage which the tourists 
of the book trade possess over the author of this 
work :— they may be said to save a moderate for- 
tune, which he has been compelled to expend in 
ti-avielling-— they procure all their materials at the 
lowest prices — ^they never render their names 
responsible for books which they get up— and 
lastly, they embellish them with pretty pictures, 
which entertain the eye, without pretending to 
enrich the understanding. Here, on the contrary, 
a large sum has been expended, to combine the 
living features of Ireland, in a portrait that shall 
not deceive the nations. Here a stranger, without 
connections in England, has planted his foot upon 
the emporium of the w orld, to spend his last shil- 
ling, in calling the attention of England to the 
distresses of his country! Here the author publishes 
his name, and renders himself accountable for his 
history : and here, if he shall obtain a price pro- 
portioned to the value of his book, in aid of an 
extensive patronage, with which he was honoured 
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ia his native land^ unless the sale sh&U exceed his 
most liaiiguiiie expectations^ it will not repay the 
fortune which he has expended in this enterprise, 
to say nothing of the large proportion of his life 
which it has consumed !-^But, in thus bringing 
his country before the people of Great Britain, he 
accomplishes the end which he had in view ; and, 
without a print to decorate the work, it will stand 
upon its own legs, and vindicate his intentions. 

The statesman, the ''political economist, the 
lover of Irish scenes and Irish character, the natu- 
turalist, who studies the history of the earth ; the 
antiquarian, who broods over the monuments of 
past ages ; the merchant, who exclusively regards 
the progress of commerce, in a country connected 
with his own ; all, it is hoped, will find something 
in the varied sections of this work, to repay them 
for the devotion of an hour; — but, above all, ih^ 
absent owner of the soil, who has abandoned the 
vessel of his oountry to the winds and to the 
waves, may find warning and information in this 
work, that may induce him to assist in repairing 
and piloting the ship, on whose sea-worthiness 
and safe conduct so materially depends, the pre- 
servation of his own cargo. 

Thus much, without prejudice to our humility, 
we ^are perhaps justified in saying, concerniiig 
^^ Ireland exhibited to the View of England/' — ^ 
For the residue of her tale, we refer the British 
public to her own story. 



LETTER 

TO TBB 



MEMBERS OF HIS MAJESTY'S GOVERNMENT^ 



ON THE 



STATE OF IRELAND- 



MY LORDS AND GENTLEMEN, 

In presuming to address yoa upon the state 
of Ireland, I am neither unmindful of the respeet 
which I owe to your rank and office, nor of th« 
errors which accidentally result from the best 
intentioned execution of the duties of civil govern- 
ment. — ^My creed teaches me to recognise the 
first, — my own errors and misfortunes, if I had 
no better monitor, would instruct me to make due 
allowance for the latter. 

But while my breast heaves with compassioi) 
for that infirmity of nature, which is doomed to 
sustain the awful load of being responsible for the 
happiness or misery of nations, my country steps 
forth to silence the reasonings of philosophy, by a 
statement of facts, and to present herself covered 
with wounds at the bar of his Majesty's Govern- 
ment. 
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Deem it not arrogant, my Lords and Gentlemen^ 
that a man of humble rank shall become the adyo« 
cate of his country on such an occasion. In the 
proudest days of Greece and Rome^ and shall I 
add, in the proudest days of modern Britain, 
every citizen wa, the seoHnel of hi, eountr^. 
liberties; and the liberties of that country must 
soon fall, and with its liberties its glory, when the 
rights of the people are trodden under foot, and 
their remonstrances contumeliously rejected. 

It did not imply a reflection upon the wisdom 
of the Roman government, that some of its remote 
provinces were occasionally agitated; nor did the 
deputies who presented themselves at the bar of 
the Roman senate to petition for a redress of 
grievances, uncouthly charge all the members of 
the government with corrupt motives. The ardu^ 
ous task of conducting the arms of a mighty na- 
tion to success, may, for a season, be incom^ 
patible with that vigorous attention to the in- 
ternal policy of a country, which is necessary to 
accomplish a reformation of its abuses ; but when 
the period of war has passed over, and the people 
have returned to the arts of peace, a purification 
of the internal policy of that nation from every 
stain of injustice, becomes a sacred duty, and by 
no other mode can a great nation be prepared for 
future glorious achievements. You, my Lords 
and Gentlemen, with your late colleague, had the 
honour of conducting your country through the 
late convulsions of Europe to a peaceful close. It 
is now for you to acquire imperishable fanie, by 
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purging its iaternal policy of tbose cbmiptions 
which engender strife^ and by redacing those bur* 
dens^ which were unavoidably imposed upon tim 
people^ while Britain was engaged in a conflict 
for her existence as a nation. 

I shall now beg to observe, as the advocate 
of my cduntry^s rea/ interests, that I can neither 
strengthen my cause, by identifying it with that 
of a party opposed to English religion and ascen- 
dancy, nor can I approach to procure the favour 
of that ascendancy, by the suppression df those 
facts, or the sacrifice of those doctrines, which I 
cotaceive to be essential to the salvation of my 
country. Hence, in the first chapter of thi-s work, 
I have endeavoured to point out, although in a 
manner totally inadequte to the importance of the 
subject, the errors of the people on the one hand, 
and those mistakes in the political, ecclesiastical, 
and domestic management of Ireland on the other, 
by which the value of that country, as the bright- 
est gem in the crown of England, has been dimi* 
nished; its unity and prosperity retarded, and 
those discontents, which are the enemies of peace 
and the parents of convulsion, made the standing 
donation of the lords of Ireland to their own isoil. 
Nor do I trace these evils, as has been frequently 
done by other writers, to this or that administra- 
tion. They grow out of an impolitic exclusion 
of the Roman Catholic clergy (the most influential 
order of men in Ireland) from a participation in the 
ecclesiastical property of the realm, of which they 
were once the sole possessors: they grow out of 
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«n imtqual and impolitic mode of maintehance for 
ikie established clei^ ; a mode at once partial and 
epprensive^ injurious to the moral Influence of the 
established churchy atid productiye of numerous 
vexations to the clergy^ and to the peasantry of 
tiie land: they grow out of an inflated code of 
eriminal law^ which has not charity for its basis : 
and to these^ and many ininbr causes "which might 
be mentioned^ in too many districts of the country^ 
a vicous system of rural government is added^ by 
which the peasantry^ on many properties^ are 
stung to maduMS^ or rendered torpid by despair. 
To eater into all those errors of antiquity and 
modem mismanagement^ by which the natural ca- 
pabilities of the Irish soil and character are para- 
lysed and broken^ would be a task too complicated 
for^ letter^ and totally incompatible with its limits. 
So far as I conceived a developement of the po- 
litical and moral state of Ireland essential to a 
concise portrait of the country^ I have given it 
in the introductory chapter, and in those reflec- 
tions upon the circumstances of the population 
with which the work is interspersed; and so far, 
perhaps, I may venture to say, (notwithstanding 
the tale of Irish calamity might be spun out into 
many volumes) as this developement is likely to 
answer any useful purpose, it has been faithfully 
though concisely drawn. Compelled, by the 
duties of my station, and by the nature of my 
researches, to mix with the lower classes of my 
countrymen, (as well as with the higher) and to be 
witnesses of their vices and their wrongs, my 



attention was necessarily dii!^cted to tbe^ <lMraeter 
and oi>erations of that machine^ by whidi suoh a 
motley mass of good • and evil was produced and 
pfopagated. I fonnd this maohine to be oofli* 
posed of two parts^ the political and the do-* 
mestic; and although the firsts (in which I 
include not only the administration of the laws^ 
but the laws themselves) appeared to me, in same 
instimces, to have overacted its part, and in others, 
to have been sadly defective, yet to the degraded 
state of the peasantry of the land ; the absence of 
the proprietors of the soil ; the oppressions and 
extortions of middle men and under agents, to 
which that absence gave birth ; the enforcement of 
ecclesiastical dues, by tithe farmers and jobbers ; 
the non-existence of parochial societies, for heart 
ing the complaints of the poor, and for bettering 
their condition ; and lastly, to the want of profit- 
able employment, in the languishing state of our 
manufactures and agriculture, might bte mainly at- 
tributed, the discontents and distresses of the 
nation. To these discontents and distresses, it 
was impossible for a heart to be insensible, that 
was so frequently brought into contact with them, 
unless it were dead to the common feelings of hu- 
manity. To remove the causes which produced 
them I had no power; but to contribute the 
humble mite of my testimony to their existence^ 
and to the means by which they might be mitigated 
Or removed, was not so difficult a task, when 
holding up my country, in the mirror of the press, to 
the observation and sympathy of theEng^Ush nation^ 
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Aoeastonied from «arly youth to ccmmder Eiig<« 
tead^ not ovAj as the land of my cmcettors^ and 
the parent of the state^ bat as the country from 
which I derived my love of liberty, and which had 
given to these islands the inestimable jewel of 
liberty of conscience^ whatever tended to pro- 
mote her prosperity^ I regarded as a personal 
benefit; whatever approadied to impair her in* 
fluence, as an enemy to the public welfare. From 
the plots and conspiracies, which were formed to 
rescue Ireland from her dominion^ my Christian 
politics preserved me; and to the same pilot I 
stand indebted for the safe conduct of my b^k 
through rocks of faction, whirlpools of deceit y and 
SHARKS watching for- the destruction of the innocent. 
I am still sailing with my country over this dan- 
gerous element ; and shall not deny, but I tremble 
for our safety, since the winds are still whistling 
arjoond us^ and the sea trembling even to its base. 
The methods by which those winds should be com* 
posed, and this sea tranquillized, I subn^it to the 
consideration of his Majesty^s Ministers^ in whose 
hand is the helm of the state. But in my humble 
opinion, until the cause is removed, or materially 
corrected, the effects cannot be controlled by a 
mere system of coercion. If the evil be produced 
by an imperfect system of civil policy and rural 
government, it is human, and may be corrected by 
a human hand ; but mere coercion cannot do this; 
for although crops may be motoed doton, seeds will 
propagate, and it is only a summer sun that can 
supersede the storms and the gloom of winter. 
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The British statesman who is truly alire to the 
best interests of the empire^ cannot \mt find 
BMtiyes of sufficient strength^ td induce him to 
sldbieve such an improvement of the political and 
social fabric of Ireland, as may promise to render 
its union with England prosperous and per- 
petual. He cannot but suspect^ on a cool and 
impartial view of the discontents which prevail in 
' Ireland^ that the weakness and divisions of that 
country, are more directly the cords by which 
England holds her in subjection, than a mutual 
identification of interests, or any of those 
kindly feelings, which result from a recollection 
of benefits received. In such a state of affairs, k 
crisis might possibly arrive, even in England itself 
when neither the power nor the policy of a British 
minister, would be able to preserve the subiser- 
viency of Ireland to his views. At present that 
country may be governed by a strong military 
force, and by a judicious management of its lead- 
ing men; but in the progress of events, the latter 
may lose their influence with the: people, as some 
of them have done already, and the former may be 
called off to attend to business more immediately 
at home ; and in such a critical conjuncture, (which 
heaven avert by a timely reformation of our sys- 
tem) of how much importance might it prove to 
file interests of the British crown, to have secured 
the affections of the Roman Catholic clergy, by a 
parental consideration of their title to a propor- 
tion of that property, which was once all their 
own ; and those of the people, by the enjoyment 

b 
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of that peace^ pl^nty^ and constitatiohal liberty^ 
which is the end of all good government^ and which 
would be of infinitely more yalae to tk9 popular 
tion of Ireland^ than the elevation of its leaders 
to posts of authority in the state. And if to these 
important considerations^ Irish ministers at leasts 
will add the consideration of their own happiness^ 
as private men^ when^ by age^ or by A change of 
circumstances^ they shall be under the necessity 
of once more blending with the people. When 
tliey reflect on the possibility of a day approach-* 
ing^ when they shall return to their paternal sml^ 
covered with the gratitude or with the hatred of 
their country; and that tlie security of Ireland^ the 
fertiKty of her resources to the British crown^ and 
even the security of.tiieir own estates to thdt 
posterity^ may depend on <he stebilify of the sys** 
tern which they shall beqaeath to their country ; 
and that this stability cannot possibly be erected 
on any other foundation than that of justice ; very 
strong motives indeed^ in owr humble opinion^ 
present themselves to the minds of those membem 
of the ministry^ who have a stake in Irdand^ to 
undertake^ while life and health shall lest^ a rege^ 
neration of that system^ by which their country is 
now torn and cdnvnlsed. 

I have the honour to be, 

MY LORDS AND GENTLEMEN, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

A. ATKINSON, 
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LANDED interest: 



JSayikq^ aJiiided to the abuses of middle occupa- 
tikm in tbe landed interest pf Ife)apd> in th^ 
foregoing letter^ and accidi^fttally omitted^ in 
the body of th^ work, to dwtiftgiush the mode 
by which these abu^/s might bQ sa&ly abolished j^^ 
we feel it expedient, from the impcH'tance of this 
subject to the peace and welfare of our country, tp 
supply this deficiency by a few supplementary re- 
tections ; more particularly, as we haye not seen 
» safe practicai remedy for these abuses, exhibited 
to the view of the govermnent and landed interest 
in any other publication. And that these are deeply 
eimcerned in the correction of an qvil, Y^lmh has 
^ntdbuted, with others, to produce numerous 
breaches of the ^peace, to render property inse- 
cure, and a residence in certain districts of Ire- 
land, dangerous, is a proposition that rests upon 
its pwn evidence, and needs no argument to con- 
duct the mind, of a reasonable man, to its just con- 
fdnsion. The use, jhowever, and the abuse of this 
kBk <li$ th%| of .#y€f J Q^h^ Unl^ in our ^kssed 
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chain) are two things : and it shall be the business 
of this essay to totwh them both, in a brief exa- 
mination of their connection (to shift our meta- 
phor) with other musical chords, in the ravishing 
harmony of our Irish institutions. 

The middle link, in the landed interest of Ire- 
land, however mischievous its abuses, as a bar to 
the ascendancy of the peasantry in the scale of 
civilisation, (to which property and education, to 
a certain extent, are indispensable) is, neverthe- 
less, the offspring of a constitution, which throws 
open the channels of industry and* wealth, like jus- 
tice, with a blind and undistinguishing generosity, 
to all classes of the people. With the abolition 

• • • • 

of feudal institutions this bird of freedom grew 
up. With a diminution of those penal statutes, 
which chained down the industry of the land, it 
sprung into activity. The war in the Peninsula, 
and the commerce of England, contributed to its 
corpulence ; and if with those wings, by which it 
overspread the land, and touched the ocean upon 
both sides, it absorbed and concentred within 
itself that light, and heat, and moisture, which (as 
a medium of communication between the sun and 
soil) it should have distributed with a liberal 

t • • 

hand among the labouring classes, the same charge 
stands good against all mercantile monopolists of 
food ; eminently so against all those Irishmen who 
(in 1822) had a surplus both of property and 
com, and in a land flowing with milk and 
honey, saw their fellow countrymen who had 
no money, and who could get no food with^ 
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out it, perishing in multitudes by famine, and by 
the plague which it produced. The ^ame may be 
said of every individual who buries his talent of 
knowledge or property in the earth ; or who 
perverts it into an instrument of oppression, in-, 
stead of rendering it as diffusive as the light of 
God for the universal benefit of man. But for 
these accidental abuses of freedom, a sudden and 
violent expulsion of the middle link* from the 
chain of the landed interest, is no more the remedy, 
than a sudden and violent expulsion of all misers 
and monopolists from the country; or a sudden 
and violent expulsion of the church from the con- 
stitution of England, on account of the abuses of 
the tithe system. 

If the government, after laying the foundation of 
the peace of Ireland, (by legislative enactments, 
calculated to establish a good understanding be- 
tween the two churches J would co-operate with the 
leading interests of that country in the formation 
of a national society, for the correction of the 
abuses of this link, land of every other link in the 
chain of society in Ireland, we have no doubt 
but a gradual reform of all public ' abuses would 
be effected: (for a union of the churches would 
be half the work) but we deny that these 
abuses, which are the accidental evils of a state of 
freedom, should be touched by the coercive hand 
of law (as the outcry against the middle men of 
Ireland, from certain quarters, would appear to 
indicate.) It is the powerful force of public exam- 
ple and exertion," nationally uniting, and indivi'- 
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daally operating ppon the customs and instittttiODS 
of the country^ that must gradaally ymrgt Hnb 
Irish social system of those abuses^ which have 
not their actual foundation in the laws. Yirtaoui 
law may be called in to purge out tHckma hwi 
(an extremely good office for it in the present dwf) 
since vicious laws have a most demoralizing iuflu*^ 
^nce upon the manners of a country ; but with the 
abuses of freedom^ law must meddle witiii a sparing 
hand^ lest it paralyse the springs of public iudus^ 
try and enterprise ; or perhaps sink the country 
Atill deeper into insurrection ; or even plunge ihe 
government itself into the vilest abyss of despotism; 
to evil much more to be deprecated than all the 
evils which accidentally result from a state ttf 
freedom. 

That the middle link in the landed interest of 
Ireland (as in that of England) i^ill disappear^ as 
civilisation advances in that countiy^ is entremely 
probable; but as it was originally composed of 
men who knew the habits of the peasantry^ and 
may be [Supposed to have had some property and 
influence — ^in a country where civilisation was 
imperfect, and property proportionally insecure^ 
it wa6 found a Useful link in the landed chain ; 
and thereibre having obtained a position of pro^ 
perty and respectability there, it should not be too 
suddenly abolished. It was, and still is, a prop, 
upon which the lord of the soil reposes with more 
security, for the payment of his rent, than upon th(B 
link of labour without capital. When he entered on 
ihe possesion of his ^state^ he found the labourer 
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wi^vtlhed : in many irataoces^ if not ia monif ho 
took no pains to raise him in the scale . of educo^ 
tkm and property i coasequeiitly^ the middle Unk 
"Wbjb He$mUial to bis sncmity ; and although it 
preiMitod a barrier to the labourei^s elevation in 
the scale of property^ (without which his improve-* 
ment as a citizen could not be sensibly promoted) 
this gave the bte$^ed lord no concern while hi9 
rent' was paid 1 The abuses resulting from the 
power of re4etting^ without any limitation as to 
prke^ (and without any reference to the peasant's 
improvement) were left to accumulate^ with all 
other abuses> until the peace of the country 
being broken up^ and uniting with other causes to 
dkiHiush or destroy the landlord's income^ the ab« 
sentee or presentee, no matter which, has, in some 
instances, been induced to turn his attention to 
the improvement of the lower classes ; and per« 
eeiving that an oppressive use of the constitu* 
tional freedom of the middle link, has been pro« 
dttctive of mischief on his estate, he resolves 
to extinguish it, not considering that this mode 
of proceeding is calculated to produce reaction^ 
and is as unjust on his part as the oppression 
of the labouring classes is unjust in the middle 
interest. And finally, that to his own negli*- 
gence (in not combining, by a wise economy^ the 
interests of the lower with the middle link, and 
rendering both subservient to the improvement of 
the country, which is the landlord's true interest) 
may be attributed, as to their source, the inse- 
curity of his property, and every species of 
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misery, by which the country is agitftted mmI 



• » 



Hence we contend^ tkat the abuses of 
middle link should be gradual! j aboliah^d^ by 
a division of its interests with the link of.actoal 
labour ; and that this should be done at the fall. of. 
every lease^ by an arrangement that shall be more 
particularly noticed hereafter^ and not by a sudden 
and vicdent separation of the middle link friHn the 
chain of the landed interest. This would accma^ 
plish the ends of improvement by a slow but wr* 
tain process : — no taint of injustice would attach tq 
such a mode of reform^ — ^no adequate stimidus to 
reaction would be furnished. As the middle linlf 
of the landed int^est i^ now circumstaucedi, ^9 
sudden separation from the chain of society would 
be j0i;n adv^iturous experiment. In it is concen- 
tred a large proporticm of the magfistracy aii4 
secondary getitry of the country ; to say nothing 
of the leading farmers, who frequently re-let a por- 
tion of their lands — the link itself is the child of 
freedom, aitd should not be suddenly and violently 
cast out ; but as it is certainly much overgrown, 
and in many instances has made a. bad use of its 
liberty, it should be chastised by discipUne — ^its 
portion of food diminished by dividing it with the 
lower classes — ^and finally, if this measure of re- 
form did not work its cure, incorporated with the 
link beneath it. This is our remedy for the abuses 
of the middle system : and we think all reason- 
able men, who are acquainted with the curcum^ 
stances of Ireland, will do us the justice to ac- 
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knd^ledge^ tlmt^ in such a comitrj, it is better smted 
to the nature of the disease, than that sy^tftm of 
wholesale reform, for which soiae violent g&aA^ 
iuen are advocates. 

• In taking a retrospective view of the nmrvelloiifl 
operations of Providence, in relatkm to that connl 
try whiih forms the snh^t of this work, with 
what wonder do we contemplate the progressive 
movements of its finger in the march of justice: 
— in the success of the British arms, which put an 
end to feudal despotism and feudal wars ; in the 
abolition of its petty (principalities, and its: union 
with a great nation ; and iQ the rude elements . of 
Hne British constitution, which were conferred 
npon it, we see the first principles of its regene- 
ration. 

' That Providence which, in its mighty march, 
broke into pieces the savage despotism of the feu^ 
dal age, is not done with Ireland: — ^that Provi- 
dence, which resoned the rights of all from the 
iron grasp of the despotic few, and distributed 
them, to a certain extent, among the people ; and 
which sent a torch, kindled at the fountain of law 
and science, to illiunina^ the land, will not stop 
here. It was not for this purpose that it conferred 
upon Ireland^ arts, sciences, imd the enfranchise- 
ment of cities. It was not for this purpose that it 
gave her to taste the sweets of commerce and of 
law. It was not for this purpose that it gave a 
check to ecclesiastical domination, and drew the 
mde outlines of a liberal constitution upon the 
ruins of the foiidal sy&tem. Nor was it for this 
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fNt^Rasdfthat it embraced witbia thoae ^n^ioen^a 
Mw faoe <>f tiobillty^ geatUfy^ ami clwg)^^ jwiffe^f 

ORAOUAXi OFPSPRINO OF THB MAKO« OP PROYIWI^PB J 

and if tbe blessigs of liberty^ property^ &Ad miel- 
IficiiiaL improveoiaiit^ bikve descended gwu to tbci 
middle liBki of wbiob we are now ite^img^ 
tbtf^ will not st^ here; tbey will ^toop event 
to the peasant's hat — tbe walls of partitip0, by 
wbich the bodies and the nunds of nueooi haje bi^n 
kept in a staie of.abjeot yassalaige^ wiU be broken 
down ; and we eiatertain not a doubt but this gira* 
oiotts Providence^ whigh has descended with itf 
blessingfi from the throne to the middle link of tb* 
landed ittterest^ (and which this liidc, like all Otbers^ 
has too frequently and generally rendered an w* 
tftroment of oppression to tbe poor) is now stand- 
ing at the threshold of the peasant's door^ and 
will^ ere long, open that door, and brii^ip glad 
(kdic^s to its oppressed inhabitants ! 

Tbe regeneratipm of Ireland is now loudly caU^ 
for, by the circumstanceii of that eonntry; and to 
rescue her from a state of hopeless anarchy, nor 
tbiiig lass thau a long puU, a strong pidl> and a 
pull o( the whole leading interests of the eoimtry 
and ^e government, will prove suffident For 
our own part we are decidedly of opinion, tiiat tbe 
establishment of a branch of the royal family in 
that country, would be tbe first effectual step tOf 
Wards collecting around the vice-regal chair, that 
bigher link in the landed interest, whose oonoes^ 
sions to the lower raidts^ and active exerttons in 
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f^lrc^f ofthe (HVunti^^areabraliitdyindispdmHlble 
%6 lU political iaivation. We faaye no dodbt bill 
ilie appointment of a royal duke to fill the Vice* 
teg^l chair^ would collect around the Iriirii ooiort, a 
i^ufilbient propoi^on of the laxided interert to snp^ 
port <3ife BritisH govemiBent (if it be so difiipotfed) 
iA ' tb^ formation and vigorous maintenanoe of ft 
il^tional institution for t)ie improTen^nt of 1M 
country. 

Should such an iudtitution be f<n*med^ a ^adual 
feducffon of the interestg of tbe middle link^ and a 
gradual elevation of the inferior ranks^ in the scfll0 
6t productive labour, will be ibund the true expe* 
dient for the abuses and misfortunes of tlie pea* 
i^kntry of Ireland. And to this end, if every lord 
df the soil, or his immediate agent, when the lea§^ 
of a middle man expires, would summon the under 
tenants to appear before him, 'and see that theit 
interests are amply secured, before the lease of 
the middle man has been renewed : a better method 
eould not be adopted, for promoting an improve* 
meut in the c6ndition of the peasantry j preserving 
peace and a good understanding between the 
tarious links of the landed interest; securing to 
tbe lord of the soil a solvent tenantry; and to the 
Bt-ftish government, a prosperous and pea6eftil 
branch of its dominion. It is time that the lax 
and desultory system by which Ireland has hitherto 
been managed, should now be atoned for by a 
new and vigorous system of reform, it is time, 
indeed, that its civil and domestic rijjers should 
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unite for this express purpose ; and support, by 
the powerful influence' of their example, in every 
. parish, a society for the correction of abuses, and 
for the promotion of general improvement. We 
took the liberty of suggesting a plan of this kind 
to the notice of a gentleman of large fortune in 

• 

Munster, several years since ; and had peasantry 
improvement societies, existed. at that titne, in the 
. counties of Limerick and Clare, and directed the 
weight of their influence against violent infractions 
of justice, in the landed interest, and towards a 
gradual elevation of the peasantry, in the scale of 
educatioH gmd domestic comfort, it is most proba- 
ble, that the blood which has since been so largely 
shed in these counties, and the property which has 
been so extensively destroyed, would have been 
preserved to the community : but we lament to 
«ay, that it is from England the salvation of Ire- 
land must come; and without her, we fear, neither 
the gallantry nor other generous qualities of her 
lords, will be found of sufficient efficacy to save 
their country ! — ^When, however,' the nobility and 
gentry of Ireland shall be steadily conducted by 
•the rank and influence of England, to d.n object so 
worthy the native generosity of their character ^ 
we have no doubt but much will be done ; for we 
were always certain of their capacity, and never 
doubted any thing but their want of perseverance 
in the work. To a steady holding of the plough, 
in the work of Irish improvement, the hand of 
England is indispensably needful. Without this. 
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our Worthy countrymen^ we fear, after amusing 
themselyes for an hour in the useful yoke^ wottl4 
grow impatient of the toil. The force of example 
^buld^ perhaps, be sufficient to keep them firm to 
their duty; for a high sense of honour is a charac-^ 
teristic of the nation: but if left to themselyes in 
the work of national improvement, we fear thef 
would grow weary of well doing, and, perhaps in 
a fit of enmii, dart from the plough, with that im^ 
patience of control for which the high blood of 
Ireland is distinguished, mount their coursers on 
the turf, and crying tally-ho, tally-ho, leave Ire* 
land and the world to work their own redemption; 
^ To the conclusion, which a long and attentive 
observation of Ireland conducted us, in favour of 
a gradual reduction of the long established eu^ 
torn of middle occupation; not only the peculiar 
temper and character of the nation, but the pal^* 
paMe impolicy and even cruelty of making a sud-! 
den and destructive inroad upon a long estaUished 
interest, necessarily contributed. Had the gallant 
stranger, whose zeal for the abolition, of this Mvk 
was the unfortunate occasion of so much confusion 
in the Munster circuit, instead of handing oyer 
the lands of every middle man, as his lease, say 
at one pound per acre, expired, (and which, in 
many oases, the middle man had re-let at three) se- 
cured to him a gradually sinking interest, and to his 
under tenants a proportional elevation in the scale, 
of property; although the rent-ribll of the lord of 
the soil would have derived no increase from this 
arrangement, at the time, yet the value of his 
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tnbdty and tiie accmiiy of his tAeome w6tild -iiave 
derived moeh; and it is prolmblt^ althotiglt we do 
not speak dogmatically, that this judieiont pr^ 
eeeding would have had a more healing influence 
upon the soil over which tfaa/t gentleman presided^ 
tfcan the well^intended^ but certainly ibjudicious 
measure of reform which he achieved. In tbi« 
ease^ the lands on that property^ which the middle 
tenant had previously held at one pound per acre, 
and re-let at three^ this gentSeman would have 
renewed to him at ths same rbnt^ on conditioo 
that he should renew for his under tenajQts (the 
cultivators of the soil) at two pounds per aire 
instead of three ; an elevation of more than thirty- 
three per cent in the under tenant's former scale 
of interest. This plan^ while it would raise the 
labouring farmer high in the scale of property an<l 
comfort, would still leave an interest with the 
middle link^ well worthy of consideration ; and 
such a mode would, in our humble opiakm, have 
worked well upon the c^racter and feelings of 
both classes. A farther reduction in the interest 
of the middle link could be made with safety, when 
fhe new lease expired; and thus, without thei 
cruelty and impolicy of stuMenly extinguishing the 
long established interest of a family that had 
resided on the soil, and a long existing custom of 
the country, the middle link would have gradually 
died off; while the peace of the district would 
have been united with the improvement of iiu 
population. Instead, however, of thus gradually 
proceeding, the Agent in question is said tQ hxim 



kM^d.ofi; a« tiiey m Ho hiu diufxuMd, liiiid«> fpf 
mMopk, wlttok had been held by IJie m»dd}Q ten wt 
ainpepaiibd per ftCfe> and re-kt at tbcee^ exobh 
mmfy to tliue uockr tenaAta^ at two pauads pei; 
aoret) - tlms mcmis^g to the latter> a reductioM of 
one^third in their former rents, 4m(i ipt mepfPM tn 
the pr^[}rittor^s rent-roll^ so far, of one hundred 
percent! — ^But all this was done at the expense of 
a link in the chain of society that had been long 
established^ and was comparatively respectable — 
It was a dangerous experiment in the south of Ire- 
land; and«in any country^ would be an illiberal^ 
if not an impolitic attack upon a long established 
interest. Whether it is such treatment as a man 
would like to receive himself in the same circum- 
stances^ impartial j ustice must pronounce ; and 
tiie subsequent trials of that gentleman^ and the 
troubles of his neighbourhood^ will assist to deter- 
qaine whether it was politic. 

We fully believe that the agent alluded to in 
this note^ acted according to the best of his judg- 
ment^ for the advantage of the property with 
whose interests he had been intrusted. To his 
partial acquaintance with the character of the 
country, and the discharge of what he conceived 
to be an imperative duty due to the property 
under his control, and not to voluntary error or 
corruption of design, we attribute the too gallant 
and vigorous course which he adopted; and we 
have no doubt but his subsequent painful expe- 
rience (in which we truly and feelingly participate) 
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kas since developed to his view more ctearfy tbei 
character of Ireland^ and taught him to govern 
the property under his control^ (if he is now- 
charged with any such in that country) by a 
policy more cautious and progressive in its 
measures of reform. 
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Page 170> for « proper attention to punctuation being se- 
curedf and rendered habitual to the scholar^ rtad^ 
will be detected^ corrected, and ultimately routed 
from the field 

19l« last line« /or hamlets^ teadt habitations 

«— — 194^ fifth and sixth lines, /or hamlets, ttad^ cottages 

■ 198, last line but one, for In, read. On 

384, fourth line, /or Per, read, Ter 

VOLUME II. 

Page 39, ninth and tenth lines, for are ranged on the opposite 
shore of the Bel&st lough, read, sweep from Bel* 
fast to €arrickfergus on the margin of the bay 

319, dghth line from the bottom, for these two latter 

articles, read, this latter article 
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CHAPTER I. 

Ireland introduced to the notice of the Header. ^-^^uthdr*^ 
anxiety for the improvement of his country. — Brief 
view of her politicai circumstances. — Remedies for her 
disorders pointed out. — Political re/lections resumed 
afid coticluded. 

Readbr we are about to introduce you to a coun- 
try that is distinguished by all that is great and 
little^ cultivated and wild, generous and cruel-— 
that unites the most eminent learning and talents, 
with the most savage ignorance and slupid credu* 
lity. A country, that being happily conquered 
but not always happily governed, has been the 
prey of elements hostile to each other, and vio- 
lently contending for dominion ! A country, that 
by a timely attention, on the part of its con- 
querors, to the interests of its native clergy, 
might have been easily conciliated and governed 
through them, with the assistance of that atten- 

B 
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tion to its civil interests^ to which its isitrinsic 
value so justly entitles it A country, that would 
now be as tranquil and happy^ as prosperous 9syA 
liberal as England, had those measures been 
timely adopted; but which, in the present neg* 
lected state of the catholic clergy, and the ejcist- 
ence of a few impolitic instxtutioiis^ is alive to 
every insult, incapable of receiving truth, and 
ready to visit with vengeance the hand of hiai 
who would dare to present it to the people ! In 
a word, a country, great in its talents, great in its 
achievements, and great in its barbarities and 
vice ! Such is the country through which we invite 
the reader to accompany us. The first throogli 
whiqh we have travelled for information or for pro- 
fit The first in Britain's wide domiun, for purity 
of climate, and for the beauty of its fields and ri- 
vers ; and the last (from the rage of contending 
interests) in which we should choose to live. In a 
word^ a country (to use the expression of the elo* 
quent and learned Grattan) ^^ for which God hap 
done much and xasm little/^ May those humble Unea 
contribute their proportion of efiect, towards the 
removaj of tibtose neglects and barbarities by which 
her character has been hitherto dishonoured ; and 
assist to turn the attention of the Nobility and 
Gentry of Ireland, once more to that place which 
has the first ckim upon their attention, and which 
they have too long abandoned to its errors and 
misfortunes. May they return home and estabUsb 
parochial societies for encouraging industry gnd 
^lucation^ agriculture and conuneroe; aa4 p^ti^ 
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tioii the legiikture to malce a tompetont proviitott' 

for the Ostholk clergy, and thou mtite them to tiie, 

eoiistitttttoik May they encteavotir to obtain a 

oorrectum of thoge crinuaal law0, wbkh coafoaftd 

the distmotionfl of crime, outrage moral feelitig, 

aaid<are themaelvef the paMnti of many evils | 

and such an alteration of the tithe lawi, an idudi 

oombine with an adequate provition for the dergy, 

an esfiesnptiOn cf tlie labourer from an oppressive 

impost; and having obtained for their country a 

rational modification of the elective franchise, and 

as many hrips as the legislature can be prevailed 

on to grant to its commerte and manufectures, 

procwe for it, as the safeguard of all its other be« 

nefits, a strong National Police, that shall have 

no oAer interest in Ireland but the preservation 

of its peace, and that shall not be permitted to 

reside sulBciently long in any district to form 

lasting GonnecttonS with the people. These appear 

t& us to be the practicable means of reforming 

Ireland, l^o these, other means might be added 

fe^ her pei^ction, snd for the perfection of justice^ 

but we have confined ourselves to those measures, 

which we conceive to be fundamental, and most 

practicable, as not materially affecting the institu^ 

tion» of the country j or rather, as being calcu^ 

kted to give those institutions a firm and lasting 

foundation in the public mind. Nor are these 

observations the result of a transitory view, but 

of a long course of attention and painful experi- 

«i6e. To those who have no feeling for Ireland^ 

nor for the salvation of man, we know these eiipos* 

b2 
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Ulitory hints will be addressed ia.vain. . Bat we 
trast this is not the character of all those^ upon 
whose opinion the . destiny of the .country is sus^- 
pended. On the contrary^ we believe that many 
pf them are convinced of the truth of these remarks^ 
and have no doubt but some members of the ca* 
binet are among the number ; but while contending 
^th the. enemy abroad^ and with the competitors 
for places at home> the people of Ireland^ are 
sometimes forgotten^, their interests remain in the 
back ground^ and in labouring to drag the machiiie 
of the state up the hill^ and to keep it there^ theimr 
mense revenues of the Bishops that are a clog 
upon it^ and those neglected provisions for the 
people^ which are so many spokes wanting in its 
wheel, . are too frequently overlooked, or entirely 
forgotten ; and proyidjed the machine can be prop* 
ped up in any. way, until it is propelled by force 
to the place of its destination, all is well 

We are now introducing oiu* reader to. some- 
thing like . the positive principle of the work ;. a 
principle that we trust will give him no reason to 
repent of having .embarked with us in our tour. 
This principle, however, has not yet be<^ suffi* 
ciently explained ; no, nor even that part of it 
which is exclusively political. Let us therefore 
{N*oceed with this, and when finished, we shall 
then briefly notice the other items pf our plan. 
Know then, that in politics, we are so far from 
being in the fashion of that country upon which 
we are writing, that we are directly opposed to it 
in several grand articles. The semie eccentricity 
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would have followed xis to England^ had we made 
a tour through that country and pxiblished it in 
London. To coiifine ourselves however to the 
subject of our present tour, we beg to observe, in 
relation to Irish politics, that, we' are so far from 
joining the hue and cry against the union of Ire- 
land ii^ith England, that we wish, most sincerely, 
it had taken place in ' the reign of Edward III. 
when representatives were summoned from this 
country to wait on that Prince in Enj^land (but be 
it remembered that our acquiescence in this mea- 
sure is suspended upon that liberal system of 
policy which secures to every branch of a dominion 
an equal participation of rights). This being a 
measure calculated, in our opinion, to consolidate 
the interests of a great empire, we therefore sub- 
scribe to it; but, certainly, if England should 
make no other use of this union, than that of se- 
curing to herself a pre-eminence in every thing, 
and converting the Irish into packhorses for the 
endurance of her burdens ; although this people 
might be forced to carry their riders and their 
burdens too, yet while starved and beaten they 
could not subscribe to the equity of their riders ; 
nor would it be easy to persuade them that such 
a severe and exclusive system of government was 
calculated to promote the glory and stability of 
the state. Secondly, it is the fashion in IrelaiKl, 
and it is the law, to extend the elective franchise 
to 40 shilling freeholders, and to withhold it fit)m 
all physicians, lawyers, and divines ; all students 
of colleges who are not members of those corpo- 
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rations^ all merchahts, schoolmasters^ and scribes^ 
who have not the honour of renting an old bog« 
house and an acre of a bog-garden^ and who can- 
not, by virtue of those mighty possessions, travel 
to the hustings barefooted, like the boys of Leitrim 
and Roscommon, with their brogues and stockings 
suspended from a sprig of shillelagh, very tightly 
and neatly poised upon their left shoulder ! Into 
the wisdom of such a system of policy as this, our 
slender abilities have not enabled us to penetrate. 
On the contrary, if it rested with us how and in 
what manner to confer the elective franchise upon 
the people, we should have vested it in lawyers, 
physicians and divines; in merchants, students, 
scribes and schoolmasters, by virtue of their pro- 
fession, without any other qualification whatever j 
and in all other classes, possessing a freehold 
estate of ten or twenty pounds per annum ; but not 
a single vote would we give to the bog-trotters of 
Leitrim, Galway, Roscommon, or any other bog- 
trotters whatever, until their governors had first 
sent them to school to learn to read, and placed 
them under the fostering wing of a peasantry im- 
provement society, to learn to become men, before 
they were thrust into an office that can only be 
filled by citizens. Such is our view of the elec- 
tive franchise, however it may happen to be op- 
posed by the interests or prejudices of the people, 
or by the established usages of the state. But 
our eccentricity does not end here.-^Ve would 
not, if we had the govemmei^t. of Pennsyivania or 
Maryland, or Switzerland or the Netherlands, pre- 
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dude Quakers from the duties or offices of Hxe 
stsAe, because they do not choose to make oaths^ 
no more than bribery and corruption, the step- 
fodder to 6ffice ; and, because they shrewdly ob-i 
»rire, that those prayers, though often repeated, 
do not seem to make those who pronounce them 
much better citizens or christians. Neither would 
we make their modesty the cloke of our own injus- 
tice, since modest men are most likely to prove 
faithful to their trust ; and, in all works of charity, 
they are the safest agents. With regard to ca- 
tholic emancipation, or an entire abolition of the 
penal code, we shall offer our thoughts upon this 
subject also (although it is probable that the ca« 
tholic bill will have passed the house cf commons 
before these observations shall have met the pub* 
lie eye),* Our opinion then of catholic emancipa- 
tion is this, that a respectable parliamentary pro- 
vision for the clergy of that church should have 
been antecedent to this measure, would have been 
the best preparative for it; and as such, should 
have been preparing the public mind for its re- 
ception, twenty years ago. This would have been 
an act both of justice and sound policy, — Of jus- 
tice, because as the original possessors of church 
property in Ireland, they were entitled, on good 
behaviour, to receive back a part. As christians, 
it is true, if such they truly be, they will live 
peaceably under this privation, but their minds 



* Such was tlie appearance of tliingg when we wrote the 
above passage* 
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will hare a feelings that it is not pleasant should 
be cherished by any influential class of the inhsr 
bitants of a country. — ^Of sound policy ; because 
all men will admits that it is a wise measure to 
attach an influential class of men to the constitnh 
tioo^ and compel them to identify their interests 
therewith^ by a recognition of their own; and to 
this measure should have been added a more ge- 
neral and liberal education of the people. Such 
is our opinion of the climax^ by which catholic 
emancipation should be attained in this country; 
by which cUone it would be rendered harmless to 
the protestant [interest of Ireland ; and to it we 
shall add^ what appears to us to be the only just 
apology for withholding from any order of men 
(all orders being equally subject to its burthens) 
an eligibility to the employments^ honours and 
^noluments of a state. We think ihen^ under a 
free government, thkt certain evils must be per- 
mitted to exist, and cannot be eradicated. We 
think disaffection to the religion of the state, is 
one of those evils, and that the existence of an 
order of men, sworn to eradicate that reli^on, 
when it can be done with safety to themselves, is 
a still greater evil than the other. We think it is 
a moral impossibility, or next to that, that a peo-^ 
pie, over whom^ this order of men have a stroi^ 
and powerful influence, should not participate 
witii them in this disaffection and hostility. Such 
an oath as that which we have just mentioned is 
attributed to the catholic prelacy, as a necessary 
ceremony of their inauguration into office; but 
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whetiier true or false we know not Hostility on 
liie part of the common people^ to those whom they 
«« taught to believe are the enemies of their reli- 
gion^ we did know to have a powerful existence 
in ttte hearts of the people of Ireland, nor were the 
lower classes of the protestant population exempt 
from a tincture of the same feeling. As this ma* 
lignant principle, however, so long cheriished by 
the' lower orders of our population, appears to be 
declining, and would gradually yield to the light 
of education, and to the softening influence of a 
liberal parliamentary provision for the catholic 
clergy; to this wise and conciliating policy, in 
defiance of every base and ignoble passion in our- 
selves or others, we would humbly recommend our 
legislature to resort, as the most probable means 
of uniting all orders of the state in one social 
compact, and of securing their services in its de- 
fence, should the constitution happen to be in- 
vaded. The Roman catholic clei^ being thus 
relieved frdm the necessity of taxing the lower 
classes of their parishioners, by a wise and equit- 
able arrangement of ecclesiastical revenue ; the 
interests of education and morality should be. in- 
forced by law, by public example, and by a good 
national police ; and thus those walls of partition 
by which dissenters of all classes had been sepa- 
rated from the pale of the constitution, being gra- 
dually broken down, it is to be hoped that the 
light of letters uniting with this wise and concili- 
ating policy, would compel the catholics of Ireland 
to approximate with the spirit and genius of a 
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liberal ajftd tolerant religion^ and gire them an 
abhorrence of every foul and traiterous design to 
subvert it, for the purpose of erecting a religi^ 
ous despotism on its ruins. With regard to the 
feeling entertained by many catholics to the reli- 
gion of the state (for we do not suppose thai this 
feeling amounts to an ardent and universal thirst 
for its destruction) we are by no means surprised 
that it should exist, considering the history and 
character of that people, that total neglect of their 
clergy (once in possession of the church revenues 
of Ireland) which has so bug characterised the law 
and the constitution of Great Britain; that re- 
pulsion of their laity from place and power, which 
to men thirsting for temporal glory, is extremely 
galling; and lastly, that irritable feeling, so na- 
tural to men who regard themselves as a people 
deprived of their inheritance by conquest, and 
repelled from the benefits of a constitution, to 
whose maintenance they contribute by their ^lives 
and fortunes. Placing ourselves in the same cir- 
cumstances, it is not improbable but we should 
have similar feelings. It is true, our religion is 
more liberal and tolerant than theirs ; but, as there 
is nothing actually encouraging persecution in 
their publicly acknowledged doctrines (although 
certainly a misconception of heresy has produced 
hatred) it is to be hoped that a system of policy, 
conferring upon the clergy and the people many 
solid benefits, together with the civilizing hand of 
education, and a zealous and uniform promulga* 
tion of the christian doctrines (of submission to the 
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ccmslStuted authority and of universal charity) by 
the clergy of their own church, would do much 
towards rendering the Irish population as respect- 
able in morality and information, as the Scottish 
peasantry ; who for intelligence, moral rectitude, 
and religious liberality, stand pre-eminent in Die 
annals of the British Empire. - If to these means 
of conciliation and improvement, it were possible 
to add, a resident nobility and gentry, encouraging 
by their pi*esence and by parochial associations 
the improvement of their country, we can have no 
doubt but Ireland, with the assistance of a good 
national police, and under the eye of a vigorous 
government, would attain to as high a degree of 
moral character and national comfort and con- 
tentment, as falls to the lot of most nations ; or, 
as creatures in a state of probation, and whose 
hour of trial is short, could reasonably hope to 
enjoy in this state of being. 

Having now given the reader a syllabus of those 
practicable measures, by which we conceive the 
moral and social interests of Ireland might be 
promoted, we beg to observe to the impassioned 
admirers of Irish political antiquity, that this an- 
tiquity fprms no part of the principle of this work. 
We neither sigh for legendary history, although 
it may be tragical and great ; nor for the days of 
the O'Nialls, O'SuUivan's and Boru's. We think 
the present days (with all their disadvantages) 
vastly better ; for, if the Dane were to come here 
now, we are sure they would find Ireland to be a 
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fiform country ; but we are not sure, if those feudal 
Lords, who were the ancient friends of St. Patrick^ 
were now living and had the doxninion of this 
eountry, whether they would not prove as averse 
to a reform of religion, as the friends of St. George 
we to a reform of parliament. Having therefore 
obtained the first, which we think a great blessing, 
^we should not wish to risque it by a renewal of 
the ds^s of yore; and trust that the same good 
sense which procured this blessing for the people 
is not yet dead (since cathoKc ejnancipation, hy 
the kelp cfprotestant WberaMy^ has made suck 
rapkd strides within the last half century) and 
that sooner or later, it will procure for us also a 
n^form of the commons house of parliament. 

We have now let out another item of our poli- 
tical principle, and hope that neither the papists 
nor protestants will knock us on the head, for 
speaking according to our consciences ; although 
the butcher's wife of Meath market may receive 
her lesson, and ask us as we pass by, ** Well, rov- 
ing swaddler, when will the ball roll round ?'* but 
this mode of salutation, to which we have no legal 
cleiim, being the trick of a party, we are at no loss 
to understand it. It however shews, that faction, 
in this country, has no occasion to soil its fingers 
with dirty work, having so many fit hands ready 
for its execution at a moment's warning. This, 
to be sure, is an intelligent way of getting rid of 
objections; namely, that of combining with all 
necessary marks and tokens^ a suitable nick-namef 
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as the watch word to Catrther ctmS^i^^ whra a o4ii> 
veoie^t. oppartunity shall offer.* 

Thus it is^ that an order of mesky esfsientially the 
same in all ages and nations (from the priests of 
Diana to the priests of Dan) have dogged the ad* 
vocates of truths and dubbed tlmn with contemp* 
tuous names, in order to damn the truth tliat would 
have illuminated the people. It is howerer a 
made of policy as weak as it is wicked, since the 
light of letters will shine/ and the inteUeet tiiat 
receives its beams, however for a season it may 
be cov^ed with a film, cannot be destroyed by 
human invention; although it is certainly asto^ 
nishing how grossly it has been deceived and hum* 
bugged for many successive ages; so much so, 
that many thousands of those who call themselves 
christians, and who deny that title to any but 
themselves, have fulfilled, and do daily fulfil this 
prophecy of Jesuit Christ, ^^ And it shall come to ^ 
pass, that whosoever kilkth you, will think that 
he doeth God service.'' Nor is this remark co^ 
fined to any particular wder of men, but extends 
without distinction of sect or party to all those 

'. * A respectable catholic grazier in the cotinty of KUkenay, 
whose dress and gravity of appearance induced the people of 
one Inn to take him for a priest^ and of another for a methodist 
preacher^ assured the Author^ that under these false impressions 
he was ill treated in both houses } a portrait this^ of the liber«> 
ality of Ireland^ which furnishes a striking contrast to that of 
England, where the only article of Captain O'Blunders creed 
that is necessary to make him pass current, is, his payment of 
twenty shillings to the pound. 
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who ^' Mud bmrdms on men's skoiilder«^ gfriaroui 
to be borne^ while they t&emiselveir will not^moYe 
them^ no^ not with one of their fingers.^ Matt. 
xxi&. 4. 

Wilb regard to the ancient history of this coun» 
tff^ of whieh om irulg<ar souls hai^e spoken with 
so mneh indifibrence^ be it observed^ that this 
indifference does not proceed from a contempt of 
Ireland^ when it was the school of learning and 
piety to all Europe^ but from a preference of that 
superior political condition the country rww 
enjoys I ! and to which provick^nce hath conducted 
it through many deep afflictions. Those who are 
athirst for that kind of information^ will hare their 
thirst aUayed, by reading Keating's History of 
Ireland^ and other authentic works^ for whose au-« 
ihority we leave those to Touch^ who lure the pro^ 
per judges ; but we shall not call Dt. Ledwieh to 
this office^ hating seen him lying flat upon kiff 
hack in Stewart's History of Armagh, a work 
that we esteem to be the first of our anoleiit his^ 
tOries, since it has found the method of rescuing 
our Irish apostle from the grasp oi this mighty 
Antiquary, who appeared, in a momentary con- 
flict, to have got the apostle down; but with great 
pleasure we perceive that ''^the cock of the North'^ 
has restored St. Patrick to his legs, and on these 
legs we trust the Irish apostle will now standi 
coeval 

With '' Sutton and Fottoa 
Unta the world's rotten.** 



I 
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Many are tho cLmputes that have takea place 
^moi^ the learned about our ancient hiatory ; but 
as a repetition of these disputes does not seem tx^ 
be the best way of making money^ nor the bes^ 
mode of improving the country (the two great ob* 
jects^ we can assure the public, at which we aim) 
and, as the ancient history of this coimtry, unless 
for the purpose of illustrating its present condition^ 
Ic^ms no part of our plan, we shall endeavour to 
present the companion of our tour with facta 
more important to his felicity than those of an- 
f ient history, and landscapes more pleasant to his 
eye, because more modern and better dressed, 
than any of those castle-landscapes of antiquity, 
which could boast, we acknowledge, of a sanctity 
and grandeur that we are now strangers to, and of 
bloody tragedies also, with which, thapk heaven^ 
Q^i improved condition does not so frequently 
enrich our history (Munster of late excepted)^ 

Those whose tiiirst for the ancient history of 
this country has not been quenched by Keating 
and Other authentic historians, are reconmiended to 
step over to the libraries of Louvain^ the Sorbonne^ 
and the Vatican ; where, it is presumed, the most 
valuable materials of Irish history were conveyed 
by those literary men who fled to the continent 
to escape the ravages of their country ; or who 
, visited it from choice, when Ireland was a land of 
saints^ and a mart of education to all Europe^ 
In these libraries, it is the opinion of better judges, 
that materials of Irish history are to be found, 
infinitely more valuable than those mutilated and 
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uncertain manuscripts in Ireland^ which hai^e 
escaped the ravages of the Danes and English, 
and from which^ some persons much better ac- 
quainted with this department of literature than 
we presume to be^ assert^ that a connected and 
tothentic history of this country cannot possibly 
be compiled. From them, however, conformable 
to Ihe circumstances of other countries in those 
early ages, we learn with sufficient accuracy, (a 
feet equally well established by modem history) 
that this country, divided into petty principalities, 
was torn to the centre by the contentions of its 
numerous chiefs ; and too often, by their want of 
unianimity and discipline, abandoned to the relent- 
less ravages of every foreign pirate who chose 
to land upon its coast iu pursuit of « plunder. The 
cruelties of the Danes (which are equally complain- 
ed of by English historians) make the blood to shud- 
der ! these murderers, who established themselves 
in the country, in the two-fold character of mer- 
chants and warriors, are said to have reduced the 
most noble families to such a state of vasalage, 
as to be dependent on the offal of their tables for 
subsistence, and even this was sometimes withheld 
and the most revolting cruelties added, on the 
ikligfatest pretences ! to throw up the children of 
their captive slaves and receive them on the point 
of their spears, as a display of military skill, is 
said to have been the frequent amusement of those 
inhuman monsters ! ! this state of society we 
notice (although ancient history is far removed 
from the object of this work) to place before the 
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view of sach of our countrymen^ as are not well 
informed on those subjects^ the blessings which 
they enjoy under that comparatively merciful and 
benign constitution of society^ with which heaven 
has blessed us in this realm. And^ although we 
do not presume that the constitution has arrived 
at all that improvement of which it is susceptible, 
and may feel it our duty^ in the course of these 
memoirs, frequently to notice its defects ; yet we 
are truly grateful for that political providence by 
which the p^H^y principalities of Ireland have 
been consolidated under the British Crown ; and 
we rejoice in the foundation which has been laid 
for the progressive improvement of our country, 
in those arts and generous virtues, which consti* 
tute the strength and glory of a nation. For the 
grandeur of past ages, we have no passion. For 
the advancement of future ages in the scale of 
political justice and social charity, we have much. 
To these pregnant sources of private happiness and 
public morality, the finger of Christianity dis- 
tinctly points. The sword of persecution, in the 
shape of law, may be directed against the work 
of reformation. Penal statutes may denounce it, but 
the cause of humanity has an advocate in the human 
bosom, and he who has placed it there, and who is 
conducting society to the blaze of gospel light, 
through many revolutions, will cause this advocate 
to be heard, until the interests of reformation 
triumph. .The designs of providence, in relation 
to the christian church (and of which every chris- 
tian state is nominally a part) are not, however. 
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tecomplished^ while laws^ diametrically oppotite 
to the spirit of the gospel^ have the sanction of 
christian states ; and^ if our views of this gospel 
have not deceived us, investing any order of the 
clergy, (who, for example and instruction, should 
stand on (t level with the people,) with such ii 
proportion of the public treasure as is not nece»« 
sary to a respectable retirement, while other or^ 
ders of clergy and various institutions of charity 
are wholly unprovided for, is one of those evils. 
The present structure of the criminal laws, as be- 
ing sanguinary, and not calculated to reform, is^ 
incur judgment, another: but, it is not our ob*- 
ject to point out, in this introduction, all those 
political itifititutions by which we think Christianity 
is outraged ih christian states* That passion for 
wealth and power, however, which, since the reign 
of Constantine, appears to have characterized our 
bishops, and to have been too much indulged by 
christian states, is an evil of such magnitude as 
ought not, (in a work that is truly ambitious of 
obliging the empire) to be wholly overlooked. 
We beg that our statesmen would, for once, ren- 
der a service to the people^ and ask those learned 
divines, whether it is not the very business for 
which they are paid so amply, to convince us that 
the gospel is true. This they cannot deny, — ^Very 
well But how shall we know that they believe it 
themselves; why certainly, by their practice of 
all those precepts, and their imitation of all that 
example, with which every page of the gospel is 
pregnant.<<^o far so good« Let us begin theft 



Ttitii Ike fcnnder of this relig:ion.-~He had not 
where to lay his head I— Hfi wen* Ateotrr doing 
good (this^ to be sure^ as a clergyman once said 
to us, *^ is not now the fashion/^ and so the clergy 
have handed it over to the inethodist preachers, as 
a thing obsolete). Christ gave us an awful parable 
about Dives, who has not been accused of any 
other crime than luxury, for it is not even asserted 
that Lazarus was refused the crumbs that fell from 
the rich man^s table. He said, ^^ freely ye have 
received, freely give.'* How far the Bishops hold 
this to be binding, when the poor curates are pe- 
titioning for an increase to their wretched salary, 
poor farmers for a commutation of tithes ; or when 
they look round and behold their brethren of the 
Roman catholic church (who were their predeces- 
sors in the vineyard) dependent upon the contribu- 
tions of a poor population, it is not our business to 
decide ; but, if the text we last quoted, has no claim 
whatever Upon a generous division of those reve- 
nues> which have been so freely and copiously con- 
ferred on them by the state, what will they make of 
this other, ^^ Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them." If none of 
these texts signify a straw, why then the learned 
labours of the Bishops are a mere bubbk. If theii" 
Own practice is not to be influenced by those pre- 
cepts, they will, in vain, recommend disinterested- 
ness to us* We cannot receive the gospel on 
their authority, because we cannot see two rules 
of action in the book. One enjoining charity, love 
iknd ItberaUty to tiie laity, eoid another giving thd. 

c2 
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clergy a dispensation to treat those precepts with 
contempt> or to elude their force by a sophistry^ 
which brings into suspicion their belief in the di- 
vine authority of those precepts. How is it, that 
iiji the late distresses of the English people, when 
the immortal Camden came and laid an income .of 
30 or £40,000 a year at the foot of the nation, that 
not one Bishop in the House of Lords, even so far 
followed his example as to surrender a fourth of 
his revenue into the bands of parliament, for the 
purpose of relieving his country, labouring under 
a debt that was never before known or heard of 
in the world. Oh no, this would be. something 
like Christianity in jproc/ice — ^but perhaps public 
virtue may not. form any part of the Bishops creed, 
who nevertheless remember that saying of the 
Gospel, the last with which we shall trouble them 
in this introduction. ^^ The scribes and pharisees 
sit in Moses^seat: all therefore whatsoever . they 
bid you observe, that observe and do; but do not 
ye after their works : for they say, and do not.'^ 
Protestant Bible, Matt, xxiii. 2, 3. 

As to the advantage, which modern Ireland 
possesses over the ancient, that, we think, must 
appear to any impartial reader, who with the 
smallest degree of attention turns over the pages 
of.her^arly history: nor is it necessary to, travel 
back to those ages of simplicity, in which the hu- 
man understanding was led about, like an inf^t 
or an idiot,. in the leading strings of a siUy and 
superstitious mythology. The christian history 
.of Ireland is sufficiently pregnant with proofs of 
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political imbecility, 'to render a description of its 
pagan history (if that 'were possible) quite super- 
fluous. 'The numerous petty principalities into 
which the country was divided; the perpetual 
wars that they waged with each other ; the foreign 
invasions which its weakness and divisions invited. 
Those remnants of pagan superstition, which dis- 
graced it, and the certain prospect that it had of 
a continuance of these evils, unless an entire alter- 
ation bf its political condition should take place, 
may well reconcile the most brain-sick lover of 
antiquity, to that new and improved state of things 
which grew oiit of ttie conquest of this country by 
England. It is true, the christian religion had 
laid the foundation of its moral improvement long 
before the arrival of this great political ievent; 
but that improvement of the national character, 
which this religion was calculated to produce, was 
sadly retarded by its petty feuds, its foreign in- 
vasions, and those remnants of pagan usage that 
still adhere to it. But this state of things was not 
owing to the incompetence of the christian religion 
to reform a nation, and to invest it with wise and 
liberal- institutions, but to the infant existence of 
that religion, which was not then permitted to 
breathe in the political institutions erf the country; 
and even to this day has but a faint and sickly 
existence in several systemsof European jurispru- 
dence. — We wish we could add, that in this land 
of freedom she has not been treated with con- 
tempt; that her counsels have not been deeiiied 
unwor^y of notibe ; and that no glaring remnanta 
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of the savage and sanguinary ages^ have been re-* 
iained among her political institutions in defi- 
ance of that broad light which Christianity has cast 
upon them> and by which she has discovered their 
deformity to every eye that is not closed by pre- 
judice^ or violently jaundiced by a corrupt inte- 
rest. We just now pledged ourselves to the 
Bishops^ not to tr<nAle them with another text of 
scripture in this introduction^ and we intend to 
keep ourVord.— We shall address no farther 
TEXTS to them in this Introduction ; but we shall 
beg leave to ask our statesmen and legislators^ 
who are the guardians of our criminal code (we 
do not say of our ecclesiastical revenues^ because 
our Bishops conscious that statesmen have enough 
to do to manage temporals^ have taken the charge 
of these hofy things upon themselves) whether the 
gospel has or has not long since cast its refulgent 
beam upon that code^ and whether this light has 
been regarded with the least attention^ or thought 
wortiiy of an hour of their precious time !-^We 
shall not reproach them with disaffection to this 
object^ nor to a wilful neglect of prison discipline^ 
on which the gospel casts abeam as broad; for if 
there be any doctrine of that gospel that may be 
called its alpha and omega^ it is that of the reco- 
very OF the lost — and if there be any part of that 
great tragic drama^ in which the Son of God was 
the chief actor^ that has a stronger claim than 
another upon the imitation of christian senators 
and statesmen^ it is undoubtedly those examples of 
the restoration of sinners to moral character^ by the 
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force of eharitjr^ with whkh every book of the New 
Teaiament is pregnant-^-This truth has been pro- 
claimed in the British ^enate^ and followed up by 
arguments drawn from the impolicy of the law-^mt 
we shall leave these to lawyers^ while pointi^ip tko 
attention of statesm^i to that broader lights which 
the gospel has cbmI upon the subject^ and whioh^ if 
longer neglected and despised, will oblige us to 
point their attention to Join iii. 30.^ a text of 
scripture that we did not think we had in reserve 
for them^ when addressing our brief exhortation 
to the msHOPs«— p* 

We have heard it said by some, and we believe it 
is a favourite sentiment of Divines (we should have 
said a &vourite doctrine, for the doctrines*and^69i^*- 
mefUs of Divines are sometimes political antipodes) 
that tha gospel has nothing to do with politics. 

If by politics be meant, the form of the govern- 
ment of a country, we freely acknowledge that the 
gospel is silent mi that head. — ^It does not tell you 
whether the form of your government shall be a 
republic, a limited monarchy, or a military des« 
potism-^but if the state be christian (we do not 
mean profesHonally christian only) it is immedi* 
ately brought under the influence of the spirit and 
institutions of that religion. — It owes^the religion 
which it establishes by law, fbalty, and if it vio« 
late that religion by its political institutions, or 
by a neglect of those' provisions for human happi^ 
ness, which that religion enjoins, it treats the 
religion of its own institution with public contempt, 
and neither proclamations, nor books, nor bibles, 
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will protect it from popular suspicion^ or from that 
SMrdt k^deUty which such conduct is calculated 
to geaerate*-— 'A military gov^nment may be nor 
cessary for the preservatioa of order among a 
savage people^ ^^ f^^ the management of a great 
and extensive empire ; but if this government be 
fouly christian^ its institutions will be directed to 
all those purposes of civilization^ morality and so- 
dal happiness, wWch uniformly flow from a i^ 
caption of the gospel^ are its visible effect^ and 

CANNOT POSSIBLY BE SEPARATED FROM IT. — ^Thc gOS- 

pel , has therefore wisely left the forms of civil 
government to the circumstances of countries — 
but it tells these governments^ in broad language 
— "You are entrusted with the charge of this 
people^ as a flock is committed to the care of a 
shepherd^ to preserve them from the wolf^ and to 
feed them inihe best pastures/' Acting under 
this co^victio^9 a christian government will exer- 
cise its authority for the public good^ and when^ 
by a vigorous use of its resources, the turbulent 
spirit of a ferocious people, or the equally turbu- 
lent spirit of faction, has been subdued, it will 
direct its powers to the adoption of those mea- 
sures,, by which a nation may be civilized and 
rendered prosperous and free ; nor will it, if a 
CHRISTIAN oovERNMENT,retain the form of a military 
despotism longer than is necessary to reduce the 
people to social order, and to prepare them for the 
enjoyment of a more liberal and happy constitu- 
tion* — ^Power being given for this purpose, the 
vigorous exercise of it, when a turbulent and 
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rebellious people are to be conquered^ is a duty ; 
and to make every provision for their happiness 
and freedom^ and for their improvement in mora- 
lity^ when they are subdued^ is also the duty of 
that government^ and will be faithfully discharg^^ 
if the government be truly christian. — 

Whether, therefore, christian governments (some 
having mild, and some savage nations to controul ; 
some dominions lying close together, and others 
widely extended) may find it expedient to vary 
their policy ; a subject which the gospel has left 
to their enlightened reason ; still, if they be truly 
christian, they will hold their power as a sacred 
trust ; will exercise it for the good of the people, 
and however varied their forms may be, their end 
will be one, that of the public good. Such go- 
vernments, although, in an early period of their 
history, they may have differed from each other, 
yet as their principle and design was one, as they 
acted under the influence of the same religion, 
and as the same causes produce the same effects 
in all countries, so the end of a faithful exercise 
of their christian power, will be a liberal form of 
government, by which alone the moral and social 
blessings of the gospel can be communicated to 
a civilized and enlightened people. 

The christian religion is not, therefore, an in- 
operative principle in the political world. On the 
contrary, those systems of jurisprudence that have 
imbibed the largest portion of its spirit, and 
whose institutions are the most nearly conformed 
to its merciful designs, are the purest and the 
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best. The people Imng under the shade of those 
laws (a trutii strongly exemplified in Pennvfrlrania) 
are ttie most free and happy^ commit the fewest 
crimes^ live on the most peaceable twms with their 
neighbomrs^ and althoogh war is not their profes- 
sion^ they well know how to protect their constik 
tntion if it shonld happen to be invaded ; and 
among snoh a people^ treason against the state is 
an anomaly in history. To this standard of poli- 
tical perfection^ it is probable the British consti- 
tutioti approaches more nearly than any in the old 
world. It has^ however its defects^ and these 
defects will be corrected^ if its senators and 
statesmen believe the christian religion is a divine 
revelation, and has a paramount claim to their ser*- 
vices in the cabinet and legislature, K they 
b^eve the christian religion to be divine^ they 
will be influenced by its precepts in all their pub^ 
Ijo measures. They will know, that for Aose 
measures they stand still more awfully account- 
able to God, than for their private actions, since, 
if the latter should happen to be evil, they them^ 
selves only will sufier ; but if the former are op* 
pressive and unjust, the sins and misery of millions 
will be aggravated. Taking this view of the 
subject, they will perceive, that although religion 
may be enjoyed without politics, yet there can be 
no true politics without religion ; and that chris* 
tianity or the gospel of salvation, cannot in this 
state of being, be separated from the gospel of 
human duties and of human rights. Should this 
come to be the sentiment of our public men, our 
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biahops would them be durtingiushed by some 
sacrifices of property to the wants of oUter ord^ra^ 
thftt would preach more loudly to the people Aan 
tweaty written discourses. 

A reformation of the criminal laws^ and an im^^ 
pravement of prison discipline^ would then issue 
from the legislature. An improi^ment of the 
Excise laws would relieye small traders of some 
yes:atious embarrassments^ under which they now 
labour. A reduction of the expense of judicial 
proceedings (which prove ruinous to those traders) 
in the higher courts of law^ would be provided 
for, by qualifying the qaarter.se»ioiui of ^ 
peace to issue decrees for debts not exceeding 
fifty pounds. An admission of Quakers and 
other dissenters^ to serve in the civil departments 
of the state^ would follow ; the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy would be provided for ; tenant-right 
would be held more sacred in Ireland than it is^ 
and the butchmes and burnings that have sue» 
ceeded its violaticm would be prevented; the 
tithe*laws would no longer be a source of opprejsh 
9ion to the poor ; and^ lastly^ the Irish nobility 
and gentry would live moi« nt home^ and pay 
more attention to the improvement of their own 
country. 

Should tiie christian religion obtain its Just 
dominion in the senate^ and obtain tor us those 
various acts of reform^ we should then indeed be 
constrained to acknowledge^ that the religion of 
our senators was dtvinb. We should then also 
have the joy of congratulating our country (for we 
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are Britons) on its becoming the happiest^ as it is 
already the greatest, empire upon earth. 

Having now presented the reader with a synop- 
sis of our political opinions, as a pocket-volume, 
tttat may usefully employ his eye in the absence 
of a fine landscape, we hasten to explain the 
residue of that plan, upon which we propose to 
conduct a tour, in which he has done us the ho- 
nour to become a partner; and we trust, while 
rolling with us over the hills and vallies of Paddy's 
land (this note was written on Patrick's day), 
that we shall be able to provide him with such a 
fund of entertainment, as shall leave him no room 
to repent of having taken a seat in our chariot, 
the gold burnish of which, should he happen to be 
a bishop, will furnish him, as he rolls along, with 
an object congenial to his taste, and infinitely 
more entertaining than those hard and ungracious 
nuts of tile old gospel, that we gave him to cracky 
in the course of our political synopsis. 

When entering on this tour, we had an ori- 
ginal plan in view (the best that we could devise 
for ascertiedning the rural history of this country, 
and for exhibiting its true condition to the em- 
pire;) but, after numerous experiments, we were 
compelled to abandon it, as the information neces- 
sary to complete this plan could only be obtained 
in a few partial cas^, totally inadeqtiate to the 
fulness and consistency of a national design ; and 
therefore, the tour with which we now present the 
public, is but the skeleton of a political and statis- 
tical survey of Irish estittes, with which we had 
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hoped to enrich our coimtry^ had tbue Irish nobilUjr 
and gentry been at home^ and bs folly coimnced 
Hs^ we were ourselves of the incalculable service 
that it would have rendered to this branch of the 
British empire^ and the equa% incalculable valoa 
of those discoveries with which it would have coi^ 
tributed to enrich* the republic of letters! The 
misfortune however was^ that the Irish nobility 
and gentry were taking the air in Italy and 
Franca; and although many of the agente of 
estates behaved "with civility and kindness^ yet 
some of them absolutely refused to give us any 
informatibn.-^— Your number of acres. Sir ?— your 
bog ? — ^your upland ? — ^your mines and minerals ?— 
your rents per acre? (a pinching question)— the 
state of your tenantry. Sir ? (still worse.) — ^How do 
your magistrates and grand juries discharge their 
functions in this country? — ^What is that to you? 
—your landscapes?— aye, there, thank our stars, 
we were indep^dent either of English or Irish 
agents — ^we could see wiih our own eyes ; but, as 
for the other questions, sometimes we could ob- 
tain no answers at all; sometimes those which 
were inccmclusive ; and too frequently, our infor- 
mation was so satisfactory andfidly that we could 
build no report upon it that would have obtained 
credit. 

Under all these disadvantages, our parochial 
(we beg pardon) our survey of estates could not 
be , completed ; although a comparative view of 
the natural history of properties, . and of that 
social policy by which each property is governed, 
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woiild bd a wi6M work^ more particttiariy in a 
^onnfry like Ireland^ where the duties of landlord 
a&d tawifti^ if aocairaiely defined^ have never been 
aeourately performed ; or otherwise those murders 
and burnings of property^ tiiat so frequently follow 
a rcjeotion of the claim of tenant-right (a thing held 
sacred in England)^ would not be heard ot In 
the country just noticed^ the duties of landlord 
and tenant are accurately understood and acted 
^om They are reduced into a science. The 
landlord knows what his land is capable of 
produoingy and what that produce will sell for 
in the market He knows what aiae«uat 4^ taxes 
the ftrmer will have to pay^ and what for seed 
atid labour. He knows also that the fanner 
must have a living profit for the cultivation of 
Hke BoH, and for the support of his fisimily ; 
and this iike landlord allows him. He never 
taxes the farmer for his improvements; and 
whether tibe latter has a short lease or a long 
one^ is of no consequence to him, because his 
tenant-right is held sacred, and he is nevw dis^ 
possessed, while he pays his rent This> howevferi 
is not the usual practice in Ireland ; a country, in 
tins branch of its social economy, that is distin^ 
guided by all those motley features that miak 
every other department of its history. Here you 
will perceive a landlord intTodycing the Bnglish 
short leases among a people, of whose resources, 
and even of the resources of his own soil, he is 
comparatively i^orant He is also either igno^ 
lant oi^ or inattentive to^ the peculiar circuoH 



stoiiees of the Irish population^ Whieh kttdr ii 
totally dissimilar to tiiat of Bagltnd. In tUa 
(Kiuatiy^ it is said^ that short leases do not dlaaiA 
oish the confidence of the tenant in his landlofd^ 
because they are the. practice of the ooantry^ foe« 
cause twant-right is l^ld sacred there ; the laad 
ia not taked for the farm^s improvements ; and 
because the science of fanning being understood^ 
and a living profit usually secured to the tenant^ 
short leases do not deprive him of his interest iik 
the Sod which he cultivates^ and im which his 
fitthers were bom. In all these particulars the 
Irish tenant (we mean generally/fbr there are some 
Valuable exceptions) differs in his circumstances 
and feelings from the English* He has confidence 
only in his long lease^ and even with thib he is a 
bad improver ; but without it he will not expend 
a shilling on his land in buildings or in any othef 
improvement^ not calculated to yield him an im*- 
mediate profit He difiers also from the English 
farmer^ generally^ in another very important par^ 
ticular of his history^ namely^ the measure of his 
capitals This^ in numerous instances^ is totally 
inadequate to the profitable cultivation of his 
farm ; smd if^ by incessant labour and a course of 
prosperous years> he scrapes a little property 
together^ he will not expend that property in 
improvements^ on a short tenure; because in 
many^ yea^ in most instances^ he would feel that 
he was holding out a temptation to his neighbour 
to deprive him of his tenant-right^ or to his land- 
kurd lo tax hitt for lus improvements I 1\» thk 
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mode, of conduct^ we have acknowledged^ theie 
are valuable exceptions (and some of tliese excep- 
tions shall be noticed in the course of this work) ; 
but tiie cases^ however^ are too numerous to reor- 
der short leases a political measure for the im- 
provement of Ireland; and such they will con- 
tinue^ until with short leases (an article of English 
manufactwe) our |ri|sh gentry import a larger 
stock of English science^ and of English integrity 
to their tenantry and country. 

The plan of a statistical survey of the estates of 
Ireland, with a concise view of the social policy 
by which each property is governed, had long 
been the object of our thoughts. We preferred 
this plan to any other ; because it would embrace 
a department of the existing history of the coun* 
try, which (although sometimes obliquely noticed) 
has never been the professed object of any survey ; 
namely, the state of the Irish population, consi- 
dered in their character of tenants — a subject of 
the highest importance to the peace and prosperity 
of Ireland; since the legislature will labour in 
viain, to establish in the minds of the peasantry of 
that country, a sentiment of respect for the laws 
and religion of a people that they' are taught to 
regard as conquerors and heretics, until a system 
of SOCIAL GOVERNMENT, adapted to the circum- 
stances of the country, and administered by a 
resident nobility and gentry, shall act as the guar- 
dian and handmaid of the law. It is by this do- 
mestic policy alone, that the wild and vigorous 
genius of the Irish people can be diverted from 
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destructive diikyrders into tiie chaanels of a pro- 
spfi^roos indtustry, the sweets of which^ united 
with atkose of an mtelUgent morality^ tiie offspring 
of education^ would undoubtedly^ in a course of 
years^ effectually transform their character ; more 
particularly if the catholic clergy (delivered from 
all secular embarrassments^ by a liberal parliiEi- 
m^tary provision) were placed in a capacity of 
uniting zealously witii their protestant brethren^ 
in labouring to accomplish the moral regeneration 
of tibe people. — ^That this work, however, will ne- 
ver be effectually done, or at least that the machine 
by^ which it is carried forward, will be propelled 
with great difficulty, and meet with many impedi- 
ments, until five great parties are brought to draw 
kindly together, 'in the yoke of parochial societies 
for the improvement of the poor, is our firni con- 
viction. To every one who knows any thing of 
the circumstances of Ireland, or even of the sci- 
ence of political economy, those parties will ap- 
pear to be, prima facie, the legislative and exe- 
cutive government, and the nobility, gentry, and 
cl^gy of the nation. — ^Without the last of these 
orders, it never will be effectually done; parti- 
cularly in a country where the clergy are held in 
high veneration by the people, as the Irish Ro- 
man Catholic clergy (who govern eight-tenths of 
the population) are, by the members of their own 
church.— This iniuential body, if disposed to do 
so, could make all the other orders feel the ine-J 
quality of thdir powers to the successful move- 
meat of this machine. This is a fact well known 



(a»vwce tdf legislfitHre* twt it ifl ite ^utgr., And 
the e«fi«utive g^venwHwii Aftt it u* itp wt^rotl^ 
to m^e » f e«peQt«fa)l# pM»Ufwifl»tary pi^v»i»^ ^ 
t})6 QathQUp (j^irgy of Iff Imid* tPneeiviiig it mifiUI 

be }inpo«t«i^le fof M^ tp fiJiny qn the vwk "rf wfiWP' 

siatiQa without tlti^rni md mfomWi k^ tl»em» 

in their present fiircwBst%iloeJEi« to iwitf oDrdi^ljr 
with 119 ii) fuiy 9jp9tiQg pQb^iie for the wppWflr 

m§flit'Qfthenfttiq», 

Tbfit the «swrtipM wWeh h«ve l)fiii» jm4i9t ky 
m monmt^nt md mviihi^^ §y%i»m» to tmiimr 

plisih thip ©n4, hqtve j»ot beep wholly firwtle«f* 

(h« partial effpetn of that synt^m, w we h«v« 
iift«n theni disiplj^fs^ i» ieveral (li§tari9t# «f 

th§ qountryf justify ws in aijl^nowlfdging* Thf 

efforts of the fewProtes^t ge^tlswcm who ratidt 
«t hoBRe, to 94ii6«tte »iid improve their tes^trf • 
gp/i those of the GfttholiQ ekrgy to rentfwft thiri^ 
people froBj eiceisi, h^?e eomhiiKd with the pww 
tiftl operation of the peaice i^eaerv^tion apt, to 
iiv^nt^in m e«te«iftl tranquiJlity w po^t f\mui 

hut evea .thig haa beeP often ftn4 violenfly iot«F« 

rupted iu ^everul of fee proYineei, fipce thut got 
Qowwence^i its operation in Irflsfidi although it i» 
0% justice to the chwrecter of the new poUoe (the 
best tb^t we have h&4 i« Irel«»4) to ^knowle4g«i 
that it hfts rendered gu^terial service to ^ conn- 
try. Tbe pyptem however by wWoh Ireland ba« 
been governed hitherto, i^ imperfeeti iwpwfeQi^ 

we fear, both in its judjgisd fw4 ffoqi^ poticy- It^ 

rmtdi^ for jiSm wquM be eaiy of ftttiiMiettli if 
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Ike MfaiUlff mk) gestfy^, who hitve im inijem^it in 

tli« sQilj would pay as muoli titteatioA to the 8ul>> 

^t as its importanoe demands.— Thay would tbeo 

know whether a movaaUe national police should 

displace an old resident police^ whose inefficiency 

hias amounted to a proverb <^ whether the Ca* 

tholic clergy should be provided for by Parlia^ 

laent^i or left in a state of perpetual dependence 

pn their poor parishioners-^^whether the criminal 

laws as they now irtandj or the Pennaylvanian sys« 

tern of jurisprudence^ is most likely to diminish 

crimes, to command the venwation of conscience, 

and to establish the empnre <^ moral <^ing«-^ 

whether it is a good mode of reconciling a catholio 

Qountry to a protestant ministry, to compel the 

minister, by law, to pass by the protestant and 

catholic demeame of five hundred or a thousand 

wras, where he could be well entertained, and 

t$k^ up his lodging with a poor catholic peasant 

or farmer, who has his proportion of the expenses 

of the county to discharge, and cannot avoid conn 

tributing to the maintenance of his own priest* 

hooct--<*and lastly, they would then know the 

xmA which their land is worth, asptoduce seSs, 

and would feel it to be their interest to enable the 

tenant to improve that land, to be happy in his 

oiroumstanoes, to be moral in his character, and 

to be loyal to his prince ; virtues^ which the reU^ 

gion of his country teach him, but which, we fear, 

^U never become characteristics of this nation, 

until an improvement of the political and social 

system shall idac^e eveiy member of the body 

d2 
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politic in possession of' those benefits to whicli it 
is entitled by the nature of the social compact^ 
and> to :«* withhold which^ is the sure and certain 
mode of producing disorder in that body, and of 
embarrassing the operations of a government, by 
which it should be maintained in health and 
vigour. ' 

Ireland, since tiie conquest of the country by 
England, has been held by freemen from the 
British crown, in petty principalities, in considera^^ 
tion of tiie payment of Ja certain tribute ; and by 
these freemen, the lands are portioned out in lesser 
tracts tiiAnferior freemen, who constitute the popu- 
lation of the coimtry.-^These orders, composing the 
landed interest and tenantry, being equal in the eye 
of the law, have, in that respect, an equal claim to 
the appellsCtion of freemen. But although, as land- 
lord and tenant, they are equally eligible to all the* 
offices * of^the state, yet the immense ascendancy 
which property confers upon its possessors, in 
every country, and ihat access to place and power, 
which is its inseparable attendant, gives to the 
landed interest an almost equal influence over the 
crown and the people, and renders it the hinge 
upon which the stability of the one and the pro- 
sperity of the other, invariably turn.— ^In itia 
concentered the essential weight of the legislative 
and executive government : — ^the crown rests upon 
it for J support; 'and on the discharge of -those 
duties which it owes to its tenantry and country, 
the prosperity of these latter is evidently suspend- 
ed j while to its neglect of those various duties^ thp. 
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principal misfortimes of that country r.may :l>e 
traced as to their source. 

; It was a consideration of this axiom of political 
history^ that gave birth to the idea of a survey, of , 
the estates in. each county; a plpn^rin.Qur view^ 
vastly preferable to a county survey^ or even tp a 
parochial survey ; although this latter approaches 
nearer to its object than any other.— But although 
fully convinced that such a plan is the only, one 
by, which the rural history of Ireland; could pos- 
sibly be develope4> and the. various causes which 
impede its improvement and provoke its disor-* 
ders, .opened to the. view pf government^ wh^^e 
the . remedies . of. those . disorders lie ; yet a , liUle 
experience taught us^ that thia was not a task 
which could be accurately and universally . per* 
formed by a mere traveller; that it could only^be 
executed by intelligent men residing on the spot, 

AND THAT VERY FEW, OF THESE^ WOULD AFFIX TUgXSi 
NAMES TO A GENUINE REPORT. OF ANY. SINGLE. PRO- 
PERTY ; and that hence a survey of Irish estates, 
witii a faithful report of the manner in which the 
duties of landlord, and tenant, magistrate, grand 
juror, petit juror^ jailor, and policeman, are dis- 
chargedy would not suddenly make its appearance 
in this country. By a long course of observation, 
and by very extensive intercourse witK the inha- 
bitants of all ranks, we have however acquired, 
what we conceive to be a tolerably accurate view 
of the state of this nation. We think we know 
the causes of its misfortune, and these causes (as 
far, and much farther than was prudent, many 
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iHll admif) we hare pointed out.-— We have als* 
given our opinion of the temedies best calculated 
to advance Ireland in the scale of morality and 
happiness. Onr observations^ such as they ttte, 
have^ we trusty been the offspring of truths and 
of an honest intention to promote the interests of 
onr country.— This we hope will apologize fbr 
that flreedom of expression which we deemed in- 
dispensable to an honeiit and unflattering discharge 
of our public duty.— If, in this dress (and we 
cannot appear in any other) our humble researehesr 
can be tendered serviceable to the senator df 
statesman, they are much at his sendee; and 
having presented him with our slender quota df 
assiistance to the discharge of his arduous and 
important duties, by a few supplementary remarks, 
we shall hasten to meet the intended companion dt 
our tour, who in expectation of seeing the land- 
wapes of this emerald isle, is anxiously waiting^ 
for his humble servant, 

THE AUTHOR. 
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i^tppkmefttaty rmttrki. 
"^tm Wri««f I^Sli 0oii86kntt tbAt ft tefulttf p6ttti6ftl 

Odoatryby JiSiiglaiidj yp to ^ j^iMit ^6d, 

WMdd f^ntinh hidi witik ik ms*^ teokpln AM f^ 
etftiUttilig ^grAdttid progresi (tf society th^till^ 

Aftd ttf ft6tkiflg witk cltfoiiologieal adoiirAoy; 

those political evmts, by which its oompl69t 
«hiirA(itea> ftfid hostile iatef est* hai^ Xmn deter- 
ritiit«dj ^afl kf «ompfttibld with the liiidtd fthd 
fivltl^iOuS ohrje«ts Of this Wdfk. A pOliticftt 
lifttory of Ireliuidi iiiidet> the dirdc<i(ttl of a mitid 
WlAl fteqiuunted wilii all the greftt public event* 
ft^tittg that tovAtty, since the iiivasion of Henry 
ILi and iHth th« religious, political, and ixA^X 
nsM&i^mm of lioeiety which now exist thor^, 

Atld«dightened by ludld views of it« tfue interests, 

would, At thii ttottient, prove an ejkitrettiely tisefid 
ftdditiOlk fo the litOfature of Civeat Britain.'->Des- 
tltttte of tbo^d ^tuUifidation* howover, it could 
not bi> «]t6cutdd to any usefid porpone, and even 
wi^ ^ the Mtnral and uoquired knowledge thai 
Cffd ne«e«{fAry for the execution of such it work, 
Iti diSMst Would bo destfoyed by a cringing or by 

a party principle.— The writer of such a work, 
should, in every sense of the word, be an inde- 
pondent maU'-^independent of patronage and of 
party-^untittctured with local prejudices^ unin- 
iltttoced (asr Oathurine Mc Gauly said the historian 
should be) by seot> party, or religion j and view- 
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ing Irefaoid in her necesaarycoiiiieetitOA with Gk*eat 
Brxtoin^ dboiiid ajqily U^lself to the coii8id€»ratkm 
of those remedies for her disorders^ and those 
imstrHineiits ofadvapoiBghdr impivvemevt^ wliNbliy 
wmproyidedby the spirit and genius of the Brit»di 
C^Mtittt^Mi^and are compptihie with the sidciirity 
and pariutQOvmt interests of th^ state; and this^ 
so far us we have ^tered into the poUtical hmtfiry 
of the QQuntry^ will be found the principle af tliis 
work. 

. That kind ci regular political history, howeicpr, 
whkck we hfive jixst noticed^ was found ipcompa-* 
tible with the multifarious objects of a toiiir>rin 
which we had long since embarked; nor ^ms ks 
utility^ror pei^aps we might say its absolute -ne- 
cessi^^ f^Jly felt^ until this work was too fieur 
advanced to admit of an alteration of our plan* — 
In this m^x^d state therefore^ w^ are. obliged/ to 
send forth our views of Ireknd to the British 
public ; aiMl on an attentive consideration, of tiwtt 
aversion with wUch native usually. turns ifpm 
scenes of misery^ and of that passion for vavioty, 
whiifh marks its character^ we think it not impro- 
bable but the gratifymg scenes^ to which. we shall 
generally introduce the reader (in a province whpre 
the domifuon of a liberal religion^ a prosperous 
manufacture^ and the civilizing hand of edi^^tipn, 
gpive to the people an hum^ble measure of those 
comforts which are the birth right of every crea- 
ture) may prove more acceptable, to the. public at 
large^ than ^ history of Irdand^ exclusively po- 
litical; or even a history of the .Southern and 



Wissterii ProTinees, so loi^aad 80 ^nniettlly 
didliiigtttshed by scenes of movnungi' knumteticni, 
and woe. — ^To furnish the English reftder^hewever^ 
wiio sMioasly thinks upon cansesaad effects^. wi^ 
seme idea of the misenes as well aa of the bea«- 
ties of onr country^ we hft^e endeavoured^ i» Ais 
introductory chapter^^ to comlHne witii a poUtioal 
gliance of Ireland at large^ a few olisenrations upon 
t^ state of Munster^ when in possession of its osnal 
tranquillity^ and having discharged this debt^ we 
shall turn from the state of society in, this pro* 
vince^ to Aose fields of Ulster^ where the traveHw 
inhales a purer air^ where the laws are more emi- 
nently respected^ ^vdbere the revolution is rescbed 
from contempt j' and^ in a word^ where human 
nature exhibiting those marks^ and appearing to 
enjoy some portion of those rights^ which - raise 
it above the civilization of a forest^ promise to 
combine with rational del^t^ a few pointed and 
powerful beacons^ by which the reader may. be 
conducted in his political navigation of the ooast^ 
to some of those historical landmarks^ by which tiie 
motley character and circumstances of Ireland 
have been produced and determined. 

A concise view. 

England conquered Ireland — ^this work occupied 
her for some ages — it commenced in the reign of 
Henry II.-r-it was completed in that of William 
III: (a lapse of nearly four centuries) — ^During 
this time she was occupied chiefly in forming and 
extending what was called the English Pale^ in 
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pitmiim it "bjrptttlKg down fttrofigirtikMy MMt 
]% fiM««MM^ ftddta^ to Hm iatorftil ibtWi ftai 

MMMi^ ottt ttKt fdMft to Mbdtii tbe eom^.**^ 
ili# stlMeeded-^tit ttt «fi itiodl^ulabto iipMsd «( 
btood ciftd ^Miif e<;«^Wh0ii htt conquest htjfwmtff 
wm «0Btpk!t«fdi M what did she d6pMd for k«r 
Mmirtt^7*^fi het tillitiNry fdfce and Mi peiairf 
«MiitiftMt«; tmd ho% bey^ond all tnaiUMyf of 
tmiiiti had tte Mfn^t of a uti^otig^ neoeAMljf at 
Alt {lef iod^fbr nhe coald not i^ly on tbe atta^ 
ttMit of &e natiire!!, either to faef laws oi* to her 
MllgitmA^fi pf opoiiioii hotmref as her gotetti'^ 
liMrt i^taked Atttbility^ she relaxed the neveifty 
6f bur ;>MaI laws; and It is at this period of her 

iiSimy, we are to look for the most itnpolitid 

otordg:ht that hnM Marked tJie eonduet of tiAghttd 
ki her fnatiagement of the sister coatitry. 

We have dready noticed that the Roman Oatho^ 
lioClergy, (that great influential order of the trish 
]^fml«ilion>)had been stripped of all lt« pOssessiOAd^ 
Md &iir religion denounced by the most tiolfeftt 
MMttnents; bat still although the govetnmettt 
fM^ly saw that fee cathdie religion could not be 
extirpated by penal laws, (for instead of receding, 
it is now making rapid inroads upon the protes- 
tant religion in Ireland, no less than fifty protes- 

tai^ luirfiig been proselyted to popery in one 
]^ih) yet mi proirision was made for the clergy 
of that church, in whose minds and in whose in^ 
tereflts, Ihe Bdglish revolution and religion had 
plffioited an imperishable dagger.-^A relaxation of 
tile penal taws^ as it related to the Catholic laitf of 



iMtend^ Wto gdod; but yAikb iSim digger wMck 
iMd bMii planted k tltd bosom of tbe priMtfioe^ 
by tile r^fokitioii^ rmiaiiied tmeistrocted^ tiie mm 
uru^ Moompfttilacl by too iBtAy e Aiistie MooHoMkn* 
to boiil die woimd^Tbe cotholio laltjrof iralMdy 
ooasiitMit with the charaoter of the teli^kitiofi^ 
oouM not ib jttstiee demand lo be mido paiUdfieM 
wiHk their protenrtant fellow Mbjeote of the ttiii 
of power, without at lea^t ^tiiif to theae auifa^eeti 
the most MitiaflM3tory aeouritiM^ thtt tikU civil awl 
Mligiotia liberty, which the retoldtikm had wadwi 
through aean of blood to fM^oeure, ahotdd Mi b» 
endangered by the W(^)4noWB intolttittoe of iM 
Romish religion, or the allegianee of its prefei^ 
sors to the see of Rome ; bat the debt due by 
fingland to their clergy was of another eharaeter^ 
and should have been paid«*^It was, and it is^ tt 
debt of justice and of sound policy^'^^ debt, to 
which long possession and ancient usage gave 
them an indefeasible claim-^it is a debt, the pay-» 
ment of which would have a powerful tendency to 
produce contentment, to reconcile tiie catholic 
clergy to the political i^e^ime of the revolution, 
and to unite them with other orders of clergy, tn 
one endearing bond of civil union^^^It would 
confer no new power upon the catholic body, save 
and except the power of cbing good ; the power 
of relieving a naked and starving peasantry trom 
the maintenance of two orders ot priesthood, by 
iibeir labour ; and were there no odier motive to 
such a regulation, than the abolition of this cruel 
and oppressive yoke, that alone would be sufficient. 
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4 It ItM^faoett Mid tfaftt <xvertwre« of. tiios. naiiuro 
Imre. been made to the catholic elergy/aod joHuie. ia 
yarn. — ^We do not believe tiiis atatemeiit-^^Scmie 
tenders of -9, regium(ic0mmw&re perhaps proposed 
(and if offered as the purchase of their indepen- 
dence, of two evils they did well to choose the 
kMft) but we Jbiere speak of a provision to be nuide 
by act: of parliament for the catholic clergy, pui 
of the ecclesiastical estates . which they . formerly 
enjoyed,, and of which parliament alone shonld 
have the power to deprive them. In .a r^ulation 
of this nature, we have no idea, of placing them 
on an equality with the clergy of the established 
diurch; nor would that be necessary. — ^The latt($r 
have families to provide for — ^the . former .are pro- 
fessionally single men.— In any new arrangemenjt of 
ecclesiastical property^ comprehending a provi^on 
for the cathoUc clergy, and a reformation of tiie pro- 
perty of the. church, that provision should be in a 
proportion of t^o to one, in &vour of the establish- 
ment. This is a regulation which the circumstances 
of Ireland now loudly call for ; and we venture to 
assert, that if the bishops of our church had but 
jg2000 per annum, (a sum perfectly equal, to the 
maintenance of their rank in the legislature) the 
catholic bishops £500, the priests of the establish- 
ment £400, those of the catholic church £200, the 
curates of our church£100, and those of the catho- 
lic church £50, they would be better men than they 
are at present, would unitp more cordially in any 
scheme for the improvement of their country ; . and 
under the direction of a go vemment, acting under 
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the' influence crif a no4>le (teterminatioii to tear up'by 
fte roots those vifrlent ineqaaiities^ ndiich are^liie 
parents of jealousy^ discord^ and distmion^ wotdd 
accompHsh such a regeneration of Ireland; as vr'ould 
amply repay England for so great and glorious an 
achievement. In such a system of reform, the cler- 
gy of inferior churches, wemean, of inferior claims, 
should not be ^forgotten ,' and in ihe contemplation 
of such an* object, if the catholic clergy and laity 
shallbe consulted in county meetings, or otherwise, 
and by a majority of votes protest against the accep- 
tance of so wise and salutary provision for their 
church, we should then consider that parliament 
had' doneits duty, and that catholic Ireland cannot 
be united to protestant England by any of those 
civil bonds, that are compatible with the genius 
of our government and constitution. 

Whether the catholic gentlemen of Ireland have 
exerted themselves <more ardently to obtain poli- 
tical power, or to procure for their starving pea- 
santry, good food, good houses, and warm clothing, 
we shall leave to be determined by the condition 
of their peasantry at home ; by the travels of those 
peasantry to England, to procure employment ; and 
by all those county meetings of the catholic body 
for the advancement of the comforts of the poor, of 
which' their history, in a residence of forty years 
in Ireland, does not enrich our memory with one 
solitary example ; although we have heard of many 
meetings convened, for the purpose of procuring 
the comparative bauble of emancipation. Not so 
the Quakers, who Jiowever defective in other 



pointed liftiw «ol ydlloifottott tlmt f ii)» of 4i«w 
i«ligiw»wliio)i obl|p99 tktm to provid# ibr the poor 
«f tkf ir own oonuiiuiity. This^ w« admiii the 
wtib^e ywittameii of fr^lud could »ot do"**^ut 
wk«ft tiMjr hitTt dona what Ziu)obau9 tlie Jow did^ 
no fli^l tbm iHive tbom cradit fo? wjolang to do 
tko Nst^-^At i«» iMYa giire^ half of tb^r goodo 
to food ilio poor.'^ut, to cK>me to Iba points 
wbfttovor ittflaonoo thena gentlenoii may bavt i» 
tboi?. roipoQtive neif|ibQiirbood$i it caonot raaaon^^ 
ab^ bo oxpootod tkoy dio«dd laoro soaloualy oxort 
tbiflf ioflvoiioo to traiiquiUi2» the miiid^ of tjbo 
P9«wmtry» tba» to provida for tbokr bodiea tbot» 
«4iciOfflmodat;iQiia tbataro indispontabla to tbo com*^ 
liMPto^bla ei^loyineiit of axistanea^-^If tbo paamntiy 
«ra poor aiid diaaoatoatod^ it is ovidQiit toat iiei*^ 
tber duties haya boon affactually dona, and tbaro* 
^ro WO iv^ald atron^ly raooounaad ih% govern- 
vsmif W ^aa provisions^ to oall to its aid tbo 
dorgy of bo& dEiiircbea, in tba fonoaitiaii of a 
i^oboipa for iSw iBiproYoment of tba paasantry oi 
Ix^lmi I for on ^i% muob mora tban an tbo oohh 
lomii^ation of poUtiQal powar to tiia mtbcriio Udty^ 
dopa»d9 tbo proapority of tbo nation, 

Witb rogi^d to ibe catbdie laity^ of wbosa 
riybto we may i^pear to baw spokan wltb light* 
nQ9S } wo wish it to bo distiootly nndwstood^ ^t 
wo oc^ooivo aU religions w;bioh^ lUca that of Qaa« 
k^isp^ naY«r aspire after politick bononra and 
di{it«»Q[tioe»> may bo safbly confided in; and on 
tNi» fiocountpif wopoaaesaedtiiio power> waiAioiM 
ividonbtodljf owq^y Qnahora^ and oU peraons ol 



sboiild ej^pimgK from our statute book^ ^ thpat 
i«lii)»<)f pa^pi^TiiiMg^ wUck ^prm It hwrier bfitwafin 
t})e «t»^ and tbem. The caw howav^r bMomt t 
(Mipvf iM^ wkm th© prpfenars ^f a it^igioa di*^ 
tiapi^lifci by its i«to}^irfiiicf to »U ptbeni^ «omf 
fg^m^ to BWANH ppwBft,^— Thip deronad will 
apewte %« a sigwil to wery otb«r religion to stwid 

i^n its d^uf^^.-^Tht history of oa^oUoiim m 
otbf p i;oiii»triw will b? viewad with dwp attention } 
mA if, i» my of tbe«e cQuptHas^ evw reTolotioM 
in fairoKT of civil liberty, bav§ been di«tiiifvi«bed 

poUtif^ d^fonwly of the Bomish cburcb) ISn^a^ 
pCQt@«^t« will r^uire the atda pf catholic j^tii, 
iff ui^ire th^m with confid^ac^ in catholic pr^^ 
f«98ieii9 of Ubf raJiiy. A few oi^thQUc U»wyer« mi 
q^T Jgym^n, aniinp^ted hy thof c liberal lfe«li«gf 
th»t are aliiio«t ivi9«fierable fitm the bari ipay nie«* 
sure the poUtieaJ gemiw of their ehin-Qb^ by the 
physical %mm of flieir own c^QstitutioQ or pnj» 
feapiott, but «eve» upan earth was there a more 
faUaciotts ?tandar4.-«Should their phmQh bare the 
good £)rtiwe to recover that poUtical power which 
it .^eited by the reTolntion, th«Re gei^tlemen 
would the* know more perfectly tiie meawre of 
thfwr conseqweuee.— J» fte trial of a jvotesta^it for 
heresy, it would perhap3 be i^imilar to the cQiwe« 
fivenoe of that fly, whioh commaaded a coachi 
r^#ly ffiv»TiB«r to »^m^ p^U} hnt mi fiodiug 
iW obipAi mmiii^ m <lt^ wM to enforce 
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its instructions. We do not say that the admis- 
sion of a few catholic Peers and Commoners into 
the British legislature, would produce a subver- 
sion of the constitution ; but we can assure thetn 
that this is the evil of which scrupulous protestants 
are apprehensive ; and they regard the establish- 
ment of popery in Ireland, as a Tze plus ultra to 
which the political zeal of the catholic body is 
directed. In this it is true protestants may be 
deceived, and acting upon this principle, miy do 
injustice to their catholic fellow-subjects ; but they 
cannot lose sight of that religious liberty which 
was the great political blessing of 'the refonria- 
tion ; nor of the establishment of this blessing in 
England and her colonies, by a revolution dyed in 
blood ; nor yet of the examples of revolutionized 
Spain and her revolutionized daughter, neither of 
whom have yet, we believe, opened their arms 'to 
the temples, and to the hearts of protestants. 
They have accepted their services, it is truie; 
and, as men, they have opened to them the bosom 
of their country ; but as heretics, (should they pre^ 
sume to propagate their principles) we presume, 
the prisons only would be ready for their recep- 
tion. Perhaps our information is defective, and 
the proteistant religion unknown to us, publicly 
exercised in those countries, and equally with the 
catholic, protected by the laws. — ^We hope so^ most 
sincerely ; but if such be the fact, this glorious 
news has not enlivened the walls of our retirement. 
In that retirementi however, we recollect to have 
read a 'document in one of the public papers, -pro- 
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fessing to be a copy of a proclamation of the cele- 
brated BoUvar, making the holy Roman religion 
the religion of the state^ forming an army for its 
defence, and prohibiting (if our memory has not 
oddly deceived us) the intrusion of any other. So 
if all these things be true (and we sincerely hope 
they are not) Catholics need not wonder that pro- 
testants, who value religious liberty as the first 
of all human blessings, and civil liberty only as 
ihe second, find it difficult to divest themselves of 
those apprehensions, which history of this kind 
forces upon their feelings — ^for although, in rela- 
tion to the catholics of these countries, this vo- 
lume of evidence may amount to nothing, and 
even all which we have seen and felt in Ireland, si 
vision that deceived our senses, yet protestants 
cannot but be influenced by certain appearances 
of facts, and under that influence they cannot but 
look forward to the consequences of a continual 
elevation of Catholicism in the scale of power *-^ 
To arrive, say they, at certain evidence of our 
error, a dangerous experiment must be tried, and 
although the results of this experiment may be 
glorious, yet it can be only known to our poste- 
rity ; and, therefore, it behoves us to pause at the 
threshold, and seriously consider, before we enter 
a door, from which, like that of eternity, there 
can be no retreat. 

Had the Catholics of Ireland furnished their 
protestant fellow-subjects with evidences of their 
zeal for the improvement of the Irish peasantry, 
and embarked with them in endeavouring to 
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procure a practical rbfoemation op thb jlaws^ 

AND REPBBSBNTATION OF THB COUNTBY — ^Had they, 

in the puTduit of this universal benefit, merged 
all particular interests of their own;«a condact 
SO ^parently generous would have been well 
calculated to remove suspicion and to inspire con- 
fidence. — ^This course, however, they did not 
pursue; the consequences they have felt from 
experience. But certainly those protestants who 
have seen the union of [the two countries, and 
who have heard much said of the great sacrifices 
which Irish Roman Catholics have made to their 
own se^h expectations ; and in the progress of 
iheir review, when these protestants look nar* 
rowly at the evidences of catholic sympathy with 
the sufiering poor, and at the honourable fulfilment 
of their pompous rbsolutions at Kilkenny, in re- 
lation to Mr. Magee, who had suffered deeply ia 
their cause. — ^Those protestants, we say, who 
know and reflect upon these things, ^d who 
ground their opinion of these patriots upon what 
they suppo^ to be facts of history, wiU not (to 
use the phraseology of our country) be in a hurry 
to place their liberties in such uncertain hands — 
for although, upon the whole, they may consider 
the Union to have been a measure of general ex* 
pediency, yet they cannot lose sight of the means 
by which it was procured; nor can they avoid 
contrasting the peace, plenty, and comparative 
happiness of Ireland^ prior to the Union, with 
her present deplorable condition; however, as 
Britons^ they may subscribe to a oonsolidation of 
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the le^slative ftinctioiis of the two countries.*-^ 
This, we believe id the chain of reasonings upon 
which many protestants alight^ in the course of 
4heir reflections upon the catholic claims ; and 
alti^otigh it is justified by stt^ong appearances of 
evidence, yet we should not for tmr mm part 
apprehend the slightest danger to the cause of 
liberty from the admiidsion of a few catholic peers 
and commoners into pariiament.—- We are c^er- 
tain, if it ended here, that it could do no harm, 
and m%ht do much good. — ^It would add so much 
talent to the house ; and from the exertion of this 
talent, the most scrupulous protestant could have 
noting to apprehend — on the contrary, we think 
it very probable, that this talent would be exerted 
in the cause of liberty. If all the catholic peers 
are such men as Lord Fingal, their personal virtue 
would entitle them to every distinction that could 
be conferred on them, consistent with the safety of 
the constitution; and were we possessed of a seat 
in pa:rliament, • when the House divided upon 
Mr. Canning^s question, the catholic peers should 
have had our support. We would do the same 
thing for half a dozen catholic commoners (qfour 
natwe cmntry)^ and we would support their pro- 
motion to a certain extent y in the army, navy, and 
courts of law; but tiiere they should stop, for us. 
We would not open the cabinet to them, nor the 
very first posts of authority in the departments 
we have noticed; liot, at least, until we had 
proved themi liONO and wuLt in the inferior de- 

partmesite of the state; antil we had seen km 

b2 
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our pfTOviBion for the catholic clergy had worked 
upon the religious liberality of their church, and 
our admission of a few catholic peers and com- 
moners into parliament, had worked upon the 
miseries and misfortunes of our country. — Should 
we perceive that these encouragements had pro- 
duced very happy effects — ^that confidence was 
again couiing round, and that Catholics and we 
were every day drawing nearer to each other's 
arms ; that their church had at length come out 
ALL GLORIOUS from the dregs of intolerance, and 
had left behind it every idle dream of ambitious 

PRE-EMINENCE — ^thcu, but UOt till thoU, WC WOuld 

cast our protestant suspicion to the winds, and 
trampling under foot those monuments of past 
ages, which have threatened the catholic and pro- 
testant with an eternal separation, we would rush, 
with hearts as warm with the love of mankind as 
Irish blood can make them, into the arms of our 
catiiolic brethren and fellow-subjects of that long- 
injured and ever-beloved country ; which, though 
destined by the gods to be the seat of genius and 
love, appears to have been converted, by Pandora, 
into a residence for devils in the shape of men ! 

As a preparation of catholic Ireland for a pro- 
gressive admission to the honours and emoluments 
of the state, we would not only strongly recom- 
mend a parliamentary provision for tiie catholic 
clergy, tb be immediately adopted; but also a 
meeting of delegates from the two churches to be 
forthwith stunmoned, in order to examine the eti- 
den^s for and against liie authority and ANti- 
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QurrY of a doctrine, which forms thb most :^owbr- 
Fuii BARRIER to that system of political exclusion, 
of which ca^tholic Ireland has so long and so 
loudly complained — ^namely — the bishop of Rcmub's 

SPIRITUAL SUPREMACY IN THESE COUNTRIES. — If that 

constitutional provision for the catholic clergy, of 
which we are the humble advocates, were cmce 
granted by the state, we see no reason why they 
should shrink from a fair and open examination of 
this doctrine. — ^It is by such a public examination, 
and by such only, that the principal political wall 
of partition between , protestants and catholics, 
would be broken down. — ^It is by such an exami* 
nation alone, that the truth or error of its founda- 
tions could be made manifest to the great body of 
the people. — ^Let the event of this examination be 
what it might, it is our opinion that the catholics 
would profit by the experiment. — Should its au- 
thority and antiquity be proved, the protestant 
prejudice against it must vanish, and this, to all 
British and Irish catholics, would be a material 
point gained — ^for it is this spiritual allegiance, 
dragging all temporal interests in its train, which, 
in spite of all that hajs been said upon the subject 
so far, deprives them of our confidence. — If proved, 
upon a public examination of its evidences, to be 
founded in falsehood; it would, in our humble 
opinion, be the interest of the catholic church in 
these dominions to renounce it; as the folly of 
holding connection with a power that history has 
instructed protestants to view with suspicion, 
must be evident at the first blush — ^nor can any 
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tbing justify it at tiie bar of reason, except a po«- 
sitive injunction of tbe Suprbme Being to bis uni* 
rersal cburch, to yield itself implicitly to tbe di- 
rection of ibat SEE. — Some eminent bistorians 
maintain, tbat tbe Pope's supremacy was not ac- 
knowledged in Ireland, for several centuries after 
cbristianity was establisbed in tbat country«*-but 
tbe trutb or falsebood of tbis assertion, would be 
most satisfactorily arrived at, by a free, open, and 
independent examination of tbe subject, in a meet- 
ing of learned delegates from tbe two cburcbes ; 
and to tbis examination, we beg to turn tbe atten- 
tion of tbe public ; for it is now bigb time, that 
tbe torn and distracted country wbicb forms the 
subject of tbis work, should have a principle in- 
volving such serious political consequences, and 
so intimately interwoven with tbe peace of Ireland, 
and even with the safety of Abe state, set at rest. 

Tbe principal political and domestic causes, by 
which Ireland has been agitated, have been alrea- 
dy glanced at in this concise Introduction ; but to 
enter upon a minute description of its disorders, 
since the disturbances of Munster drew forth the 
inimitable talents of OLeary, would be incompa- 
tible with the limits and multifarious objects of 
this work. — ^Let us however attempt briefly to no- 
tice them. — ^Those which assumed the most serious 
appearance, originated in Ulster, the most happy 
and prospierous district of that country, towards 
tbe close of the last century. — ^In fact the people 
were so well off there at this period, tbat they ap- 
pear to have misunderstood the value of their 
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blessings^ and like Jeshumin to have waxed fat, 
and kicked at each other with such might, as in a 
few years to deprive their country of its political 
independence ; a property, of which, the quarrels 
of some, and the selfish views of others, rendered 
that country unworthy ; nor is it surprising Aat 
the British minister should avail himself of these 
divisions to accomplish the union of the two coun- 
tries, and thereby relieve the government from a 
serious load of trouble and expense. The motley 
proceedings of the province at this period baffle 
the skill of an ordinary historian. — ^At one time 
we see the presbyterians and catholics, uniting to 
procure parliamentary reform and catholic eman-^ 
cipation — to the former of which the presbyterians 
of Ulster were bound, by their ardent love of K- 
berty, and their luminous views of justice — ^to the 
latter of which, the catholics were attached, by 
that principle in nature which leads every man to 
seek his own particular good.—However different 
their objects and their motives of action (arid we 
conceive them to have been very different indeed) 
we nevertheless find them united for a season in a 
political association to prcfcure from government 
a redress of grievances; even walking hand in 
hand to their meeting houses and chapels, while this 
union held ; and it is highly probable, if they had 
confined themselves to a constitutional BJSSocisHon, 
and that the Irish parliament had not voted away 
its own existence, that all which they then sought, 
would have been granted to them long since ; but 
neither the members of that house nor their consti- 
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taentd^ had tlie virtue which was necessary to save 
their country; and hence they were soon outgene- 
raled by the power and policy of England. — ^During 
ike administration of Earl Fitz^william^ the country 
appears to have been flattered with amusing pro- 
mises of catholic emancipation^ and parliamentary 
reform^ so far as they might be conceded with 
safety to the state — ^ihe sensation produced by 
these promises was so strong and sensible^ that 
the Irish parliament^ (on the moticm^ we believe^ of 
Mr. Grattan,) voted £3,000,000 to Great Britain 
in support of the war — ^but the cup of expectation 
which had produced such a sudden delirium of the 
nation, was soon dashed from its lips. — ^Earl 
Fitzwilliam resigned, and the disaffection of the 
people to the existing order of things, from thence- 
forth assumed a more deep and serious character. 
— ^The rebellion of 1798, appears to have followed 
this event; but its sudden extinction was more 
effectually secured by the divisions of the country, 
than i)y the British arms ; for the latent animosi- 
ties of protestant and papist soon broke out, and 
rent asunder the temporary union of catholic and 
presby terian, while the members of the established 
church, uniting together in orange associations and 
corps of Yeomanry, fell with infinitely more 
dreadful severity upon the other parties, but par- 
ticularly upon the suspected catholics, than even 
the king's troops. — ^A recollection of the agitated 
state of the country at this period, and of the cru- 
elties which these parties, as they happened to 
possess power, exercised upon each other, issuf- 
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ficient to make the blood of humanity shudder !-» 
The Orangemen, at this pmod, were considered 
as the principal support of the British goyemment 
and institutions.--^Animated, perhaps, by a recol* 
lection of past injuries, they proceeded to the ut- 
most extremities of violence; nor, in (he hour of 
political frenzy did they seem to remember, that 
the tale of injuries was not theirs alone, but was 
equally the property of the parties which they op- 
posed and persecuted. — ^It is highly probable that 
these acts of violence, had not their origin in the 
positive mandate of the minister, since Lord Com- 
wallis, on assuming the vice-royalty, put tibem 
down by the express instructions of his court ; but 
it appears also probable, that the Irish govern- 
ment, previous to his Lordship's administration, 
feeling the support which it derived from these 
divisions, and from th^ high church policy of the 
Orange association, did permit this latter to pro- 
ceed to the most cruel and imconstitutional ex- 
tremes ; for respectable Roman catholics were not 
only banished from Ulster and their properties 
destroyed; but evidence of treasonable proceed- 
ings, whether true or false, was extorted from 
many individuals, by torture, in the very heart of 
ike metropolis, and even at the castle gates ! — 
However government at length put forth its nerv- 
ous arm to destroy by one equal system, those 
violent inequalities of torture and rebellion, by 
which the country was convulsed ; and it has since, 
for the most part, to its honour, put down, by its 
example and authority, all associations and public 
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exhibitions calculated to disturb the peace^ and to 
wound the feelings of the people. — 

At ihis awful juncture^ when banishment and 
burnmg of property, were proceeding with awftil 
strides in Ulster, and when humanity and law 
were absolutely unhorsed in Ireland, Mr. Woolscy 
Atkinson of Portadown, an Orangeman and an 
Officer in the constitutional corps of his province, 
set an example of humanity to his country, ftat 
deserves to be engraven on the walls of his town. 
— Of his charitable exercise of a little rtircUpmaer 
we have given one striking example, in a subse^ 
quent part of this work, and shall say nothing 
more of his constitutional and christian conduct 
in this place, than *^ Go thou and do likewise.'* 

The mischiefs produced by the disputes of 
Ulster, in the hour of its political insanity, ap- 
pear to have extended far beyond the limits of 
that province. The catholics who fled from Ul* 
ster carried with them, no doubt, to the other 
districts, a very black picture of the treatment 
which they had received at home ; and some are 
of opinion, that the demoniac rage with which 
the protestants of Wexford were soon afterwards 
massacred in the rebellion of 1798, originated in 
that event; but from circumstances which we 
shall presently notice, it is evident that the habi- 
tual feeling of the peasantry of Ireland needed no 
such aliment ; for the rebels, when in possession 
of Vinegar-hill (a lofty prominence that stands 
over the town of Enniscorthy, where, in an action 
with the king's troops, they received their final 
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overthrow)^ repeatedly arrested^ and put ia terrM 
of their liyes^ the peaceable quakers of that neighs 
bourhood, although distinguished for their prin-f 
ciples of peace and charity to the poor* — ^(old them^ 
that 80 soon as their enemies in arms were dis- 
posed of^ that their turn would come on; and 
that^ in the mean time^ if they should attempt to 
hold their big meeting (the quarterly assembly of 
the province) in that town^ they should be burned 
to ashes in their meeting-house^ and neither man 
nor woman permitted to escape. — ^In our travels 
through that district, we beard tales of a very 
different character, concerning some catholic cler- 
gjrmen, to whose influence several protestant 
gentlemen were indebted for the preservaji<m of 
their lives.—But the sufferings of the quakers, 
and the threats of the rebels, noticed above, were 
communicated to the author by some members of 
that society, on the spot ; for we travelled to the 
scene of action unarmed, at Aat dangerous pe- 
riod, and had the pleasure of perceiving our 
friends the quakers hold their , b^ meeting in 
peace, with the bodies of their persecutors (to 
some of whom they had been actual benefactors) 
lying dead upon the field ; and we could not but 
admire the goodness of that Providence, which 
had opened a way for those peaceable people to 
hold their religious meeting (in a place where all 
other forms of public worship had disappeared), 
by the discomfiture of the rebels, exactly two days 
before that meeting commenced, and to which 
some were travelling from distant patts of the 
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island^ on the day of the action^ not knowing 
what might befal them^ but conceiving it to be 
their duty to assemble with their brethren in that 
place^ they committed the protection of their per- 
sons to the God of armies^ and the event proved 
that they could not have committed their cause to 
better hands. The treatment of these quakers, 
is not, however, the only proof which stands re- 
corded in the memory of the country, of the exis- 
tence of a cruel and sanguinary feeling in the minds 
of the, peaisantry towards those whom they may 
regard as their religious enemies; and their treat- 
ment of those quakers must induce us to suppose 
that they view all protestants, without distinction, 
in this light (although their resentm^its have 
since taken a wider range) ; nor can any thing 
furnish a more striking contrast with the charac- 
teristic hospitality of the country, than this feel- 
ing. — ^The people, however, are deeply oppressed 
—their religion, at one period, was proscribed— 
their clergy were , stripped of vast possessions, 
and to this day are unprovided for — the feelings 
resulting from this combination of events are na- 
tural to men who can scarcely maintain existence 
on the soil which they cultivate — to whom tiie 
story of English (synonymous with Sassanagh or 
protestant) usurpation and oppression, has been 
transmitted by their fathers; which they them- 
selves transmit to their children, in the national 
song and funereal dirge, which in the Irish language 
are particularly moving) and possessing by na- 
tulre warm hearts, with a strong attachment to 
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their country and reUgion, a dislike equally strong 
to all persons and things which they regard as 
opposed to these ; and a mind in its rude and uti* 
cultivated state^ that receives, but never reasons 
upon its prejudices; too seldom discriminates 
between the good and evil shades of a cause^ reli- 
giously and politically different from its own ; aiid 
in a great national convulsion, being borne down 
by a sanguinary rage for the destruction of its 
impposed enemies (a rage resulting at once from 
a feeling of hatred and of oppression), appears to 
be totally incapable of making those just distinc- 
tions, to which reason and moral principle would 
direct a less violent, but more cool and reflecting 
people. These are the views, which facts appear 
to justify us in taking, of the apparently sangui- 
nary character of the Irish peasantry ; and they 
are not dependent upon that solitary case at En- 
niscorthy, which we have just noticed. — ^Too many 
are the crimes to which our unfortunate country- 
men have been driven, by acts of oppression, 
founded in a melancholy concatenation of events 
and prejudices planted deep, by education, in 
their ignorant and ill-tutored minds. Next in 
enormity to their treatment of the Wexford qua- 
kers, may be ranked their sanguinary thirst for 
the blood of some British officers, that their civi- 
lized allies the French had taken prisoners at Kil- 
lala; an account of which we heard related by one 
of those officers soon after his enlargement. With 
difficulty, it is said, they were restrained by th^r 
allies from murdering those prisoners of war ; and 
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We hftv^ heard it cissertedi that the French general 
protested^ he would not have landed his men "apon 
the coasts had he known the character of the peo- 
ple^ on whose assistance he was instructed to de- 
pend. However, they were soon taught by French 
soldiers, that British prisoners of war were, not 
to be murdered in cold blood. Some fVench 
officers drew their swords upon these bloody and 
inflamed bigots, threatened to cut them down, 
Wkd did actually, we believe, hang several of them 
for a vioktion of the laws of war. 

Now in (his view of the character <rf the Irish 
peltry, it i, our anxiou, desire, th™«gh .Ul 
the "warm, generous, and cruel features of the 
portrait, to pierce deep into their source, and to 
be governed by truth and by facts alone. — ^In the 
revolution, which subdued them, but which making 
no provision for their wants, left their injuries 
and their prejudice^ to gain strength with ages, 
perhaps the deepest political spring of the miseries 
suBKi disorders of the Irish peasantry may be dis- 
covered.~-In the opposition of their religion to 
the religion ©f their conquerors (like that which 
distinguished the orthodox Jews towards the he- 
reticaEl Samaritans) another source of hatred and 
discord may be discovered, which, considering 
that unqualified spoliation of their church, which 
distinguished the progress of our arms, was well 
qualified to act as a powerful auxiliary to • the 
Qther.-TTo these sources then, and to these alone, 
we trace that immense mass of political and 'moral 
evil# of which Ireiaiwl has bean> unhappily too 



long, both the instrument and tbe vu$tW«-~T]w 
di$tiirbaiic€e9 of Ulster had scaroely fiubfitded^ 
when Hie rebellion of 1798 broke forth wi^ f wry 
in Wexford — of the cruelties which were .perp^ 
trated in that county, we shall cite no. farti^r in- 
fitances-T-tibtey are already too we|l r^onled on 
ithe page of history. Wh^n this was p«t down^ 
end all . appeared to be cahn and regular, . on a 
sudd^Q a new scene of confusion burst out in Con^ 
naught ; it was carried on by a baoditti, dd^ponup 
nated Threshers and Carders, from the threahiDg 
and carding cruelties, which they c(mmitted un- 
der cover of the night — then came the Cwravoi^ 
and Shanavats of Munster— *then the Ribbonmen 
of Connaught and elsewhere; to say nothing of 
the system of parish-*fighting, by which the conn* 
try has been agitated time immemorial ; nor of tbe 
regular battles at fairs and markets, by which 
many lives have been lost, and a much larger 
number rendered incapable of labour ; so that a 
single year has hardly passed over Ireland's head 
for the last half century, that that deplorably ulce- 
rated head has not been made to bleed afresh, 
by the contentions of her children ; and all this, 
with as much excellent materials for. improvement 
as any country upon the earth can boast of. That 
this nMKterial, however, has not been cultivated as 
it ought, and that, up to this day, many parts of 
the country present to the eye of humanity conse* 
quent scenes of desolation, are facts tCK> noto« 
nous to require proof **-It is time therefore &t 
the legislature seriously to lay its hand upon 
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tttose abuses^ by which Ireland continues ia be 
impoTerkihed and distracted^ and to devise some 
other means for her regeneration^ than those of 
mere military force. 

A people proverbially hospitable and kind can- 
not be naturally cruel. — A bad system of education 
and domestic government, must either produce tiie 
bad dispositions and actions which mark their 
character, or, if native depravity exists, must act 
with .force upon that depravity, and violently 
rouse it into action; and in either case, the ne- 
cessity for a reform of that system, is obviously 
imperative. 

A peasantry, in no better circumstances than 
those of Munster and Connaught, where a la- 
bourer, for the support of his wife and children, 
(in several parts of those provinces at least) can 
only procure six or eight pence per day for his la- 
bour^ and some years since, not even so much ; and 
where many labourers cannot obtain constant ^n- 
ployment, on any terms whatsoever, cannot in 
the nature of things feel an attachment to that 
order of society, by which they are thus deeply 
injured and oppressed. — ^Destitute of a cow to 
give his children milk — without a comfortable cot- 
tage to shelter him from the storm — ^without con- 
stant emiployment — and when employed, not half 
paid for his labour— compelled to pay at the rate 
of eight, ten, or twelve guineas per acre, for the 
manured ground on which he raises his potatoes 
for the support of his family, and not an acre of 
the soil he cultivates in his own possession ; as is 
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probaUy the cage with more tkan half a miHieii 
of kbcHurers in Ireland ; what but the apprebeor 
sion of a stimmary punisfament^ could reirtrain a 
wretched human creature in those circumi^tancesy 
from unlawful combinations^ or from open rebel- 
lion^ if a seductive prospect of its success was 
presented to his view. — Should he happen to pos^ 
sess an acre or two of land^ unless he rents it 
immediately from the lord of the soil^ which sel^ 
dom happens^ he is sure to pay a price .for it 
totally disproportioned to the value of its pro- 
duce (not less^ in some instances^ than from iSive 
to six pounds for a single acre). — ^On the produce 
of this acre contributions will be levied by the 
tithe-proctor, that, to a poor man, burthened 
with a rack-rent, a large family, and the contri- 
butions of his own church, will be felt grievously 
oppressive (and therefore the legislature should 
take the two orders of clergy clearly oflf his back) 
and, in these circumstances, should his children 
becomje marriageable and form virtuous attach- 
ments, what must be his feelings, if he can scarcely 
muster the priest's wedding-fee, and cannot, as 
in some cases, give the new-married couple, even 
a cabin and a pair of blankets to begin the 
world ! — ^Thus, not in one or two, but in many 
thousands of instances, does the cruel destiny of 
an Irish peasant, stare him in the face ; aiid that 
too, at a moment when his sons are entering on 
the duties of a citizen, and preparing to contri- 
bute to the strength and glory of the empire. — If 
these are circumstances not calculated to sow 

F 
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ae^di of diaafidotiioa in the lioarts baiii of purenAir 
and children^, to that order of ftooieiy l^ which 
tbey are thw deeply oppressed, why iben human 
nature must have altered its character ; nor will 
the poor ignorant peasant always distinguiahy aa 
he oi^hty between the rapacity of his domertic 
rulers and the laws of his country, which, as Hiej 
now stand, have no power to control it. Too 
oft^n, in the bitterness of his soul, he will can- 
lound in one common anathema, the government 
of his comiixy and the govermnent of his land, 
lord—- the tithe-law and the tithe-jobber *— the 
church and the parish cess-*-and in some instances, 
ti^at veneration of his priesthood which had been 
interwoven with his existence, has been seen to 
yield to the maniac rage, with which he exposed 
his life, in an impotent conflict with the customs 
and institutions which oppress him. 

Now until those oppressions, with that horrible 
night of ignorance which overwhelms the Irish pea* 
sant's mind, are removed by the joint exertions of 
the government and the country (and to which exer* 
tions, ifpos^Me^ the Irish catholic clergy should 
be made a party) this country will never be radi^ 
cally cured of its disorders.-^You may mow 
down successive crops of the people — ^but the 
seeds of disaffection and rebellion, in such a state 
of society, cannot be exterminated.*^The scor- 
pion egg will continue to be hatched ; and when 
the process of incubation has been perfected, a 
new progeny will start forth.-~lT is thb cubs of 

lOMORAKOB ijm POVBRTF, AND KOT TBB COMMUKIOA* 
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TMM w pounOAL powxR^ tibtftt is wanting to tte 
peq>l6 of Ireland,«~Accompli8h tiiis^ by a mitiga* 
tion of their burthens^ by an iUwuination of tkeif 
mindsy by encouragement to domestic improve- 
ment (through societies f<mned in every parish for 
tibis purpose)^ and lastly^ by such a provision for 
the clergy of the two churches^ to shall cut off at 
one stroke all jealousies^ all oppression of the 
poor, and all well«<grounded murmuring of the 
people; which last is not the least of those re^ 
medies that would heal the disorders of the coun* 
try ; and^ in a quarter of a century after the ap^ 
plicalion of those remedies, we are grossly de. 
oeived, if the sun, in his periodical visitation of 
the western world, would not cast his beams upon 
a new country. 

In the course of our travels tiirough Munster 
in 1819, we had some opportunity of perceiving 
the character of that socictl structure, which has 
since burst out in all die horrors of insurrection 
upon that province. While viewing the country 
airound Rathkeale, two or three unfortunate 'men 
had been destroyed by fracm in the neighbour- 
hood of that village~4:he corse of one <rf these was 
brought into the town while we were there.— 
Another, who had been employed by a gentle** 
man to fish on that portion of the river Deel, 
which pursues its course through the Southwell 
eitate, happening to trespass on that which passes 
through Lord Oourt^iay^s, is said to have been 
s^ed by certain servants or tenants on the latter 

property, who fastened him in a net^ md dragged 

f2 
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hm through the river until he expired. Murders 
in open battle: are now become common^ at Kil- 
laloe^ Newport^ and other towns in the county of 
Tipperary; and it is even said that certain gen- 
tlemen have adopted the quarrels of those fao^ 
tions^ and in some instances have exerted their 
ii^ence to protect the murderers from justice. 
A battle was fought in the town of Newcastle, in 
the county of limerick (as was publicly reported) 
on Sunday, tiie 27th of June instant ^1 819) in 
which many persons were dangerously woimded; 
and^ in our passage through Glare, we saw one 
or two mc^strates tried at the assizes of Ennis 
(the capital of that county) on a charge of having 
acted incorrectly in some of those ferocious con- 
flicts for which this part of Ireland is so scan- 
daiously eminent ; and yet this is only a part 'of 
the history of Munster, in its most regular and 
tranquil state. . , 

When- we contemplate those public outrages 
of law and justice, in a land assuming to be 
christian — and consider the cluster of evils, whicfa, 
by a corrupt system of society, have been per- 
mitted to gather strength, until social order has 
been convulsed to its very centre. — ^When we 
behold virtuous magistrates intimidated, the lives 
and properties of virtuous citizens • rendered to- 
tally insecure — ^unfortunate men incarcerated and 
threatened with death, professedly under the au- 
thority of law, for a mere act of nature — ^the nobi- 
Kty abandoning their country to its misfortunes, 
and extracting from it, by a rack-rent system, the 
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last farthing of tiieir incdfiie^ in order to spend it 
in another country — ^the two orders of clergy sup- 
ported by impolitic and oppressive imposts upon 
the poor, from which the demesnes and stock- 
farms of the rich are usually exempted— ^the poor 
badly employed and badly paid for their labour, 
and every order extracting from them all, which 
can be extracted by law and custom; while no 
man, ' or at least no competent association of the 
country, appears to care (or their souls (as is evi- 
dent: from the manner' in which tiieir bodies are 
treated), : we are not surprised that these po^ 
creatures should be stcyig to madness — ^that they 
should learn to despise social orders and even 
treat life itself with contempt, as a gift not worih 
the possession^ in a country where misery, ig- 
norance, prejudice, and oppression are forced 
upon them by a constitution of society which they 
have no power to resist. 

Travelling from Limerick to Askeaton (a village 
celebrated in Irish history by the magnificent 
ruins of a Franciscan * abbey, which once flou- 
rished there), we had an opportunity of observing 
a rape-ktmi'-r^nother singular amusement of this 
country; but nothing new to us, as we had heaid 
large accounts of its operation in other places ; 
but whether, like pugilism, it is an amusement 
conceded to the taste and feelings of the people, 
by a wise government, or whether it is a reliet 
of the polity of the ancient god Moloch, we did 
not stop to inquire. — A posse of country-people 
were pursuii% a man, with, peat clamour^^ whom 
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they wished to hand over to the law^ to satisfy 
the vengeance of a young woman, who was then 
pregnant by him,— "This lady, as three spectators 
of the hunt (soldiers attached to a party of the 
23d foot, who were stationed at the village of 
Kildimo on this road) informed us, had been 
with child by this man for the last six months, 
and finding neither threats nor entreaties, suffi-* 
ciently powerful to obtain his consent to the ma« 
trimonial ceremony which was to make an honest 
woman of her, lodged informations against the 
man, and having procured a warrant, animated 
her neighbours to seize the offender, and hand 
him over to the merciful arm of the law ; no re- 
fuge remaining for her injured chastity, but that 
of washing it clean in the blood of the offending 
lover. — ^The hunt was hot and noisy, and the pur* 
suit fervent, for the man had fled. — ^We have not 
yet heard whether the hunt succeeded in running 
down the game ; but if it succeeded, we entertain 
no doubt but the law will prove as merciful as the 
lady ; and that between them, the insatiable ven- 
geance of disappointed passion will be amply 
glutted. Whether this victim shall be transmit- 
ted to heaven or to hell, by Jewish or by Christian 
artillery, is not now the question ; but while re- 
flecting on this transaction the next morning (at 
our hotel, as we lay awake in bed) an allusion of 
St. Paul to some offender of the Jewish law, ^^ who 
died without mercy by the hand of two witnesses,^* 
presented itself; and recollecting that the British 
christian law requires only one witness in this 
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case^ and that the blood of man has sometimei 
been shed upon the evidence of a single prosti^ 
tute, we were nnable to decide, whether the Jew- 
ish or the Christian artillery (as we Britons have 
chosen to organise it) is, ipso fojoto^ the most 
destructive. — ^However, in the chaos of our reflec- 
tions, i^happening to fasten upon the two wit- 
nesses, and to catch a glimpse of the Koms of the 
altar and the crrv op refuge, our imagination^ 
ever precipitate, concluded, upon the whole, that 
human nature was better off under the law of 
Moses, than under the law of England (a horrible 
idea in the nineteenth century of Christum ehor 
rityX since the mercy of the throne; the only city 
of refuge provided by our law for the British lover 
who offends his mistress, is accessible to few 
offenders. — The race to this sanctuary is too long— 
the sanctuary itself too high — and in nine cases 
out of ten, being closed against the offender, by 
its total ignorance of the affair, the accused is 
perhaps turned off and turned ottt, before the 
ephemeron transaction has been heard of — and if 
the Christian religion be true, it is to the records 
of justice in another wprld, or to an awful visita- 
tion of national calamity in this, that we must 
look for the destiny of all thiose who are contri- 
buting by their corruption or criminal inattention, 
to entail upon our country the cruel and demo« 
talizing influence of such a system. 

Considering 'that man has not the faculty of 
omniscience (as the affair of Byrne in the Bishop^s 
case well evidences) — ^that the most upright jiidge 
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may be deceived; and the ends of justice de. 
feated by the corruption of a single individual ; it 
is surprising that nien^ knowing the errors to 
which they are exposed^ by this inevitable im- 
perfection of our nature,' should make awful addi- 
tions to the weight of their own responsibility, by 
enactments at variance with the justice and cha- 
rity of the Grospiel ! — Is it then in the law or in the 
throne, that the subject should find mercy ? or is 
the latter as present to save an injured citizen or 
a penitent offender, as the former is to destroy 
him ? — ^we know it is not. The throne of man is 
not, like the throne of God, an all sufficient re- 
fuge to the penitent offender, nor an all sufficient 
protection of innocence from the malice of re- 
venge (witness the case of Moore, the English 
chandler, who was incarcerated on the evidence 
of a private prostitute, who wished to force him 
into marriage.)-^The grace which proceeds from the 
throne of God, reaches, in the moment of necessity , 
to the. most hidden and remote comers of the uni- 
verse. The grace which proceeds from the throne 
of man, travels slowly and often slumbers on its 
post; until vengeance has rendered its virtue use- 
less, and covered it with painful anticipations ! — 
The grace which proceeds from the throne of 
God, is not rendered nugatory, by the multipli- 
city of its objects, nor can it be diverted from its 
course by accident or design ; but that which pro- 
ceeds from the throne of man is difficult of access, 
is not every where present, and is mostly rendered 
abortive by accident or design. — ^It is therefore in 
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the LAW, and aot in tbe throne, that mercy as 
well as justice should be concentered, and the 
king should be released from a responsibility, 
which it is not in the power of any man .to sus- 
tain, by rendering our criminal laws, in some 
degree, conformable to the designs of Him who 
^^ came to seek and to save that which was losf * 
To take the information of those ladies is said to 
have been quite a popular thing in some parts of 
the County of Clare, and of course, an equally 
popular thing to send the offending men to jail, 
unless they marry I Now, if magistrates, in any part 
of Ireland, will take informations of this nature, 
what handsome tools our criminal laws are, in 
the hands of such jtistkes as these I — ^Why, the 
legislature might as well confer upon the civil 
magistrate at once, the power of a Turkish sul-^ 
tan, and save him the trouble of going through 
the tedious ceremonies of examinations, a war- 
rant, and a jail, by permitting him to order these 
offenders forthwith to be hanged or married, as 

, ■ ■ I I ^— »— ■■■ ■ m,m» I I p w.!^ i n > ■ .p ■ ■■ I , , ■ I »■■ ' ill u.m.m^'^-^m—mtt 

* In our more copious notes of the Munster circuity we find 
an allusion to a custom which lye heard was quite a matter of 
course^ in the administration of justice to the peasanty in cer- 
tain parts of the county of Clare — that of forcing marriages up- 
on the poor men of this county^ by what the ladua, on ilieir 
solemn oath, are pleased to denominate a RAPE.-^These ladies are 
said to keep company with their paramours-*-grant them every 
favour which they can possibly desire, and afterwards swear a 
rape against them^ for the purpose of forcing them into a mar- 
riage — and about twenty of these marriages^ a protestant 
clergyman assured us, were celebrated in the chapel of hi« 
pju'ish, in one day ! 
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fhe ladies may happen to direct. — ^Was a serious 
inquiry into these abuses once instituted, we 
could give reference to competent authorities on 
the spot, for confirmation of what we here affirm 
to have heard, as a fact of history ; but, in the 
interim, we shall not name those authorities.— 
However, if parliament should institute an inquiry 
into Irish abuses, we have no doubt it would be 
in our power to direct its attention to individuals 
of respectability, whose integrity and local know- 
ledge would cast a strong light upon the christian 
policy and christian administration of certain ex- 
isting laws ; and whether such an inquiry is now 
called for, by the state of Ireland, we submit to 
the consideration of that honourable house. 

1. 

And may heaven^ if earth cannot do it — say I — 
Compel you to look at our country's sad stat6 : 

May judgments or mercies descend from the sky^ 
And the story of legal oppression repeat. 

May the God of all power descend in his cloud 

(Ere its thunderbolts fill you with dread and dismay) 

By heart-piercing convictions command you aloud^ 
To embark in reform, the work of your day. 

3. 
Oh ! Britain's once glorious spirit draw near. 

The dread of the nations, the pride of the seas — 
In thy senate with form celestial appear. 

And frown upon places and pensions and ease. 

4, 
Thy sons then infiam'd by sweet charity's fire. 

The good of the whole shall prefer to a part -, 
Corruption shall wither — and virtue inspire 

The acts and the passions of every heart. 



CHAPTER n. 

Oeogr^htcal position tmd climate of Irdand.^^Soil, sur^ 
face, civil divisions and boundaries of DowmHtCi'^Tmfft 
through Downshire^ bjf Dundalk, from DubUn.'-^De'-' 
scriptkm of JDundalk and the seats around it — Author's 
letter to the Editor of a provincial new^aper. — Genius 
and disposition of the people. ^^Description of seats and 
manufactories in the neighbourhood of Dundalh-^Of the 
beautiful valley of Ravensdale.—^Carlingford. — Obser-' 
vations on the peasantry of ZfOttih.^-^Parockial societies 
for the improvement of the pooTyTecommended.'^Newry, 
the principal maritime town of DoumsMre, noticed.--^ 
Seais in its vicinity y described* — LiougUmckUmdy Tan" 
deragee and Portadown. — Objects deserving of notice 
in their neighbourhood. — Banbridge, Dromore and 
Magheralin, with specimens of the country around them. 
— ^Travelling history of Hillsborough. — Views of its de- 
mesne and schools for education. — Village offVaringston . 
Description of Downpatrick, the metropolis of Down-' 
shire.'^Ardglassy with reflections upon its new works.-^ 
Castlewellan, with the beauti/Ul scenery around itj^^VU* 
lage of Newcastle. '-^Splendid seat cf IkiHanAre^park.-^ 
Towns of Donaghadee, Portaferry and Strangford.-^ 
Seats. ---^Villages ofKilloughy Dundrum, Killileagh and 
Bangor. — Beautiful seats of Castle^ PPard and Mount 
Stewart. — Anecdote of the late Lord Londonderry. — 
Seats in the vicinity of Newtownardes. — Parish of 
Annehitt. 

Ireland^ which constitutes the^ theatre of the 
following perambulations^ is situated between 
5^26', and 10" 37' W. longitude from London, 
and between 61' 16', and 55' W N. latitude. It 
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is boimded on the north by the Scottish Sea, on 
Ae south by the month of St. George's Channel, 
on the east by St. George's Channel and the Irish 
Sea, and on the y^rest by the Atlantic Ocean. Its 
greatest length, from north to south, is stated by 
different authorities, to be from 5^70 to 300 Irish 
miles, and hence we conclude, that 285 miles 
(the centra! number between these), may be relied 
on as a correct calculation. Its greatest breadth 
is reputed at 160 miles, but on this article also, 
some little variation occurs in the authorities to 
which we have alluded. 

It rises out of the ocean on an immense bed 
of granite, and in various parts is pregnant with 
calcareous, ferruginous, and argillaceous matter, 
and hence bids fair, in process of time, to obtain 
an equal, if not superior rank, among the countries 
of Europe, in respect to its subterraneous trea- 
sures. The climate, though temperate, being 
humid aiid subject to excessive rains, is hence 
not quite so favourable to persons of delic^e 
habit, as one more dry and southerly. Neverthe- 
less, there are, perhaps, as many instances of 
longevity in this island, as in the same extent of 
country in other parts of Europe ; and its peasantay 
are particularly healthy and robust For the 
heavy rains to which we have adverted, and 
which sometimes threaten our harvests with de- 
stiniction, some are of opinion, that we are prin- 
cipally indebted to the westerly winds, which 
meeting with no lands on this side America to break 
their force, necessarily waft hither the vapours of 
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an iEmieiim oceaay wbtbh sepamteg us from ^af 
Coi^tiiieiit ;> tinese falling <»i maml^a and low 
gronmlsy and uniting in certain spots with stag- 
jiiBfat waters^ which have accumulajted for ages^ 
have^ no doubts impregnated the air with noxious 
exhalations^ and been the source of disorders bo& 
to men and cattle ; but the recent value of lands^ 
and the growing, spirit of improvement which per* 
vades this country^ .will^ by cultivation and drain* 
iugy in due time^ subvert the source of this public 
evil. 

**The climate of a country/' as a respectable 
writer justly observes^^^ is often ija^uenced by 
causes different from its mere position in point of 
latitude ; thus for example^ Quebec, which is si- 
tuated in a more southern latitude by sorma degrees 
than the solith of Ei^land, is devoted to months 
of irosi and snow ; whilst the latter' is only occar 
sionally visited by either. — ^The climates of coun- 
tries are also often changed by adventitious cir- 
cumstanees.^--The cutting down of woods and 
draining of marshes> by giving a proper circulation 
to the air, tend to*their improvement, and render 
them more healthy abodes for mankind. — Formerly 
agues were the prevalent disorder of this climate ; 
now they ^Idom are met with, except in those 
who have imported them from foreign countries. 
-^Thoi^fa an excess of humidity seems to be the 
fault of our atmosphere ; and in the Down and 
Antrim districts of Ireland (with which this . tour 
comMenc^) is not lessened by tracts of retentive 
soil, by the mountains of those districts^ nor yet 
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by tlie iiflttenee of great bodies a^ freA fmd salt 
waier^ yet tte cKmate is whoIesofM; owmg pro-* 
bably^ in a great meeusure^ to the constant vetkH^ 
Ifttion it is exposed to; for certainly the calm 
days of this part of Ireland bear a very small pro*- 
portion to the number of days the year contains ; 
the wet days bear a much greater ; but it is not 
the quantity of rain which falls^ that so stores this 
climate with moisture; it is the want of evapora^ 
tion; for one tropical shower will afford more 
water than falls here in our most rainy season.-— 
It is to this moisture however that we owe so 
much of our verdure ; it is this which clothes our 
rocks^ wherever they have a slight sprinkling of 
mould, with the most beautiful and softest turf.-^ 
If we have reason to complain of tiie moisture of 
our country, we have few other extremes to la- 
ment; we are seldom disturbed in summer with 
the effects of lightning, nor are we, in general, 
long confined in winter by frosts or snow. — ^In 
spring our prevailing winds have an easterly di- 
rection; these prepare the ground to receive the 
seed, and often continue until June, when milder 
ones prevail. — ^But weather, wet or dry, does not 
seem to be attached to any points, from which the 
winds bbw; for it is observed, when the atmos- 
phere has a tendency one way, all winds are alike, 
except the north, which seldom produces its pro^ 
portion of raiur-^The western winds are the most 
violtnt; y^t very strong gales, and heavy Mh/ii . 
rain fnm Dacomber until Februwy freqmui^ J 
come from the south«east ^ 
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^^ Fogs in ihnqiiOTt but iiQt pwmw 
QAtbe mountaiiis and in their vicnity; ev^ntlitli^ 
Uiey are, not of long continuance often coming on 
and retiring in the course of the dayt — But be- 
tween the ntfwntains and the plaina there is agvea^k 
difference in the time of ripening the iruits of the 
earthy six weeks or two months sometimes inter^ 
vening between the times of harvest; for, it is not 
uncommon to see grain reaped in the latter^ whilst 
in the former it is quite green. — ^This difference 
arises from the degree of elevation the mountains 
possess^ which through all the globe makes such 
diversity of temperature^ in places otherwise not 
iar distant from oach pther.'^ 

Much having been written on the climate of Ire* 
land^ we feel it unnecessary to enlarge on this 
sttl]gect^ and therefore shall commence our simple 
history of travels with an appeal to the candor and 
liberality of the reader^ who^ if an Irishmftp, ,'wiU 
not require laboured arguments to induce him to 
cover with a mantle of generosity, the efforts of a 
countryman, to improve and to amuse him. 

Geographical position and circumstances of 

Dotvnshire. 

Downshire is bounded on the east and south by 
St. George's channel — on the west by ttie county 
of Armagh and a small part of Louth, from which 
it is separated by the river of Newry — on ihe 
north by the lough or bay of Belfast, the county 
of Antrim, and a part of Lough Neagh which it 
scarcely touches.~'Its greatest length, from Point 
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HtmiMA in ik» wvXtk, to Graypoint/ite most north- 
eriy extremity/ is nearly 40 Irish miles ; but fibm 
lasbium bridge in the west^ to Dandrum in the 
east^ it is not more than sixteen. — The 54th degree 
of north latitude passes close to Point Granfield^ 
and tile Gtii degree of west longitude a little to 
the west of HillsboroD^h— *It contains^ by estim^r 
tion, 344^658 Irish or 558^389 English acres; 

CSvil divisions. 

Downshire is divided into the following ba- 
ronies. 

Ardes (in which are the towns of Donaghadee^ 
Portaferry, Bangor and Newtown) comprehends 
about 30^000 acres. 

Gastlereagh (in which are the villages of Holly- 
wood^ Cumber and Saintfield) measures about 
62^560 acres. 

Dufferin^ in which is the village of Killileagh^ 
about 9,280. Upper Iveagh, comprehending the 
towns of Lough Brickland, Rathfryland, Castle- 
wellan, Rosstrevor and Banbridge^ &c. 66,049 
acres. 

Lower Iveagh, which includes Hillsboro, Dro- 
more, Moira, Magheralin, Waringstown and Gil- 
ford, 56,800 acres. 

Kinalarty, 'Containing the towns of Ball3mehinch, 
Oloi]^ and Seaford, 26,180 acres. 

Locale, which includes Strangfbrd, KiUou^ 
Ar%lass, Dundrum and Downpatrick (the metro- 
polis of Downshire) 32,100 acres. 



SK^jOOO i acres. And -ike Ijwdibip of Hewsf^ 
iiu^luding ibe capital towa of Nawt}^^ 9^50D 
Mre8.> ... ) 

The. sum ofUhese makes dS2^4S&.hinh mrta^ 
^hich taken ;from d^^ljS6&y tkesii|NBi^<^rineas«^ 
mmt of ;41ie couaiy^ ieain^ SS^liOacres^ fbr tibe 
differefftt bays^ lakes^ ^*. > i <<; . 

It is generally supposed tbat the coimty of 
Down was reduced into shire ground^ in the reig^ 
of Queen Elizabeth^ and at the same period di-^ 
yided into baronies*^ — ^It is probaMe - also .tbat the 
diflferent proportions which each barohy pays to- 
wmds every £100 to be lemed off the county at 
large^ .were settled at the saane tiiae.-~Tl^ pro* 
portions are as follow; and when cMi^iawd with 
the number of acres as stated above^ mi^ give 
some- idea of the comparative iOultivBition^ at tha 
time of making this regulation : 

Ardes - - - . 
Castlereagh - - 
Dufferin and Kinalarty - 
Upper Iveagh 
Lower Iveagh 
Lecale - - 
Newry with Mourne 



£. t. 

14 17 


d. 
1 


- 16 '5 


•• 




11 17 


11 


- 15 





18 3 


t 

9 


- 14 15 





9 1 


3 


£100 






'' It is worthy of remark, that' accoirding to this 
assessment, Lecale "pays within thirty' shillings of 
the sum paid by Casrtlereagh, although the former 
has not much more than half the contents of the 

G 
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laltar^ md in pKopartioii» m iWMb' wqwoAtible 
iMd ; whilst . a conaiderable pwt of GMtleram^ 
is, iu quality^ equal (a t)ie becit pta*ta of the 
county. — ^ThJs difference must have arisen from 
the more easy settlement and consequent culti- 
vatkm of Lecale,-~Its situaticmi diffioult of aooess^ 
when once possessed by the Ei^lishi must have 
given a degree of security to the persons and 
properties of the inhabitants^ which they seem to 
have enjoyed sooner than the rest of the county> 
it having been finally settled about the middle of 
the IGth century; but long before that time^ in 
the beginning of the 12th century^ a number of 
English gentlemen, under Sir John de CouMy, 
were planted ther6.*-«"Another circumstance must 
have contributed to give this barony a superiority 
over the rest of the county at a very early period; 
great part of it was pwtioned out in tiie different 
monastic establishments, which were certainly at- 
tended wi4^ this benefit, a more improved culti- 
vation, not only from the superior knowledge of 
the ecclesiastics, but from their mode of life, 
which was in general exempted from the interrup- 
tions to which other proprietors were subject j and 
those who lived under them, were better protected 
by the prevailing religious tenets of those times. — 
That the ecclesiastics possessed more knowledge 
at that time than the rest of mankind, is by no 
means extrnordinary, considering the nature of 
their profession, the low and barbarous condition 
of sodety> and not only that security of person 
foid propwtyi but that eiyoynent of Uberty aii4 
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pdwer> mUtk a Mttd vensmfiali of Ae {MiMfcaod, 
and an iafeincras syitem of iiespoiw law, maAe 
almoit exolttsively tiwir own. 

JEcckmstipaf dimkw, 

The ecelesiagtical diiriBion of DownsUre is 
Into fhe two bishoprics of Dromore and Down j 
the first occupies the western part of ttie county, 
and contains twenty one parishes—the second^ to 
the east, contains forty-two. 

Soil- 
In a coiinty of suob extent M Do^msbiw, a qo«n 
siderable variety of soil must ba e:qi»f cted i wA 
in reality, it oontaiDi every gradation, frcna iandy 
loam to strong day; but the predominant mil it 
a loam, not of very great deplJi indetdi but g&oA 
in quality, and in most places intermiicod wi^ A 
considerable quantity of stones of every tiie^ wbi^fc 
is not to be wondered at, as, from the gmetfA 
rockiness of the gro«nd^ qtiames are to be mat 
ynth near, or at no gmat distancse from the WF&iM 
in every part,— ^This loamy soil is af different 
deptiiB and qualities, and innnmbeiit on ^aSHsr^ 
substrata, whioh must assist itn powers of fro^ 
ducticrn.>-rrWhen elay is the subfstratum, the loam^ 
partaking of its nature, is mueh sfrongt^r, mova 
retentive of water, more diffii^uU to improve nvd 
manure, but, when brought into c^UiyntiQn, ita 
produce is more considerable, and superior in idf 
kind.^As the subsoil approaehei^ to an hungry 

gravel, or what is termed HUp wUah SMiHs ia \m 

g2 
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9X1 earih, impregnated with ochreoiui particles^ the 
loam loses much of its fertility^ and^ unless it is 
constantly manured^ and its nature changed by 
the mixture of some corrective, it is a most un- 
grateful soil to the farmer. — Clay does not occupy 
a space in this county of any great extent ; it^ is 
mostly confined to the eastern coast of Ards, to the 
parishes of Donaghadee and Bangor, and to the 
north part of the barony of Castlereagh, which lies 
in the latter parish. — ^These lands are of a strong 
and good quality, requiring a high degree of 
manure, but repaying with interest the expense 
and trouble of improving them.— The grain pro- 
duced in this district is excellent ; and in the 
parish of Bangor, it is said will continue so for 
a length of time, without a change of seed. — Of 
sand the quantity is very small, coElsisting of a 
few stripes scattered along the different shores, 
of which the most considerable is that on the Bay 
of Dundrum. — ^Part of this is cultivated, part 
under rabbits arid grazing ground, and part of it 
consists of sand banks, which lie upon the Bay, 
and, continually shifting, preclude all attempts 
towards improvement. — There is also a small tract 
of sand lying to the south of the river Lagan, which 
continues with some interruption, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Moira towards Lisburn^ and thence 
to that part of the parish of Lambeg, which is in 
the county of Down.— Gravelly soils, soils inter- 
mixed with water worn stones, and whose sub- 
trata are of the same nature, are scattered in 
many parts, but do not, in general, lie in any 
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considerable contiguous tracts.^ — ^Moory . grounds 
are mostly confined to the skirts of the mountains ; 
and bogs, although they are frequent, are not 
ndw, as soil, objects of improvement in ttis 
district, being, in various places, insufficient to 
form a supply of fuel to the numerous inhabitants 
in their vicinity ; and nothing which these bogs 
could produce by cultivation, woiild for a moment 
be put in coinpietition with the value of their fuel ; 
for, in most districts of Ireland, such is the aver- 
sion of the female peasantry to the use of coal, 
that tiirf would be preferred, even if the other 
was equally cheap and equally accessible. — ^To 
these soils may be added the rich and deep loams 
on the sides of the different rivers, and which, not 
,only in tjie county of which we are now treating, 
but in every part of Ireland, are justly considered 
by the inhabitants as a most valuable portion of 
their lands, constituting cool pastures, and sup- 
plying them with arnpk crops of winter spil, with- 
out the labour of manuring.— These lands are 
distinguished by different naones in different parts 
of the island — ^in some 'of the central parts they 
are called callows, and in some of the southern, 
corcass lands j but by whatever name distinguished, 
they are appendages of incalculable value to every 
good upland form. — ^There is a small tract of loam> 
incumbent on limestone gravel, peculiar to the 
neighbourhood of Moira and Magheralin, which, 
by many, is supposed to be the most productive 
soil in Downshire ; "an opinion justified, not only by 
the general fertility of that class of soil in other 
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ifistrictfi^ but hf the sise of the tiffibdf^ wMdh^ Witll 
the eloeption df Wftiingstowtt, i«r of larger grotrth 
libout Moira than in any oi&er part of Downshire. 
In describing the soils of this country^ it i^ by 
no ibeond necesfiary to our purpose to mftrk where 
one begins and the other ends> Uor yet to enter 
minutely into a comparison of their products.-^ 
IV) point out those methods of cultivation^ by 
which the land would be rendered of most profit 
to the farmer, would be a work of more utility j 
but this has been done by so many statistical and 
agricultural writers^ and so liberally acted upon 
by the principal gentlemen of the country, as to 
afford a conviction, that the agricultural interests 
of Ireland are progressively advancing^ and hence 
while we proceed in the proi^ecution of our broader 
principle---a display of the leading features of 
Ireland, political^ natural and moral, to the view 
of the British public, we are not retarded in our 
journey, by a painful conviction that our country- 
men are perishing for lack of agricultural know- 
ledge (however slow the lower classes are to im- 
prove by it)» — ^The sorrows of our conntry, alas I 
are of a deeper character, and flow from causes 
much more difficult of cure.— They flow from 
hostile principles and interests — ^from political 
abuses-*-from the neglect of a priesthood, in whose 
hand are the principles and prejudices of the 
peasant— from an almost total abandonment of 
the country by the owners of the soil— from the 
want of a peasantry improvement society, to cor- 
rect rurat abuses,— and from a train of causes, the 



bare mention of wfaioh^ witli fho facts tb&t estftUish 
th^tn^ would require a separate work^ under the 
title of ^^ a Book of Grievances ;^'«-1iieie grievances^ 
howeTer, ^om the intelltgence^ independence^ 
and nnremitting indnstry of Ulster^ are bat slightly 
known there> in oompirison of tibe otiier provinces. 

Surface* 

If inequality of smrfaoe be essential to the 
beauty of .a country, few can boast a stronger 
claim to it than that of Downshire. — It contains 
every description of superfices ; the plain, the de- 
tached hills, the ranges of hills, and the mountains 
•—all of which contribute to form a variety, most 
interesting to the beholder.— The plains are mostly 
confined to the banks of the rivers, the hills occupy 
^e largest portion, and the lofty mountains are 
thrown together in the southern quarter, whence 
they afford a striking feature, and form objects of 
incalculable magnificence, in almost every land- 
scape, which this charming country furnishes.—. 
This inequality of surface is useful as well as orna- 
mental ; it facilitates the running otf of the waters, 
and enables those occupiers, who live on the sides of 
rivers, to erect their dwellings out of the reach of 
floods, which, with the exception of the overflow- 
ing of the Bann, are not frequent, or injurious } 
whilst other countries severely sufler under their 
annual ravages. 

Having now given the reader, from unquestion- 
able authority, the geography, civil divisions, and 
superficial aspect of this county, we shall conduct 
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hiii, for &6 enjoyment of an excursion^ so &r 
bdck into l^etnoter^ as the town of Dimdalk and 
the coimJtry aroondit^ and whicb^ ks a highly in-' 
proved portion of LeiMter^ and as the grand piaas 
from Downshire to the Iridi metropO]is> c^ail/we 
flatter onrselresy aflbrd him jJteasire.— Affc« he 
has enjoyed with us, the beauty and hospitality of 
Downshire, it will, then, be time enough to intro- 
duce him to the more usrful and serious subject of 
its natural history. 

• 

Tour through Downshire and parts qfLemster. 

, On entering Downshire by Dundalk, we found 
the country presenting an aspect of, civilization 
and comfort, totally different from those parts of 
Louth and Meath, which we had previously tra- 
versed* — 'With the exception of Collon, Slane, and 
a few othpr places which have been blessed by 
manufactures, or by the cultivating hand of wealth 
and rank, there is no manner of sin^litude between 
the character and circumstances of the populaticm 
of these counties, and that of Down. That com- 
mercial intercourse and general circulation, of 
money, which the linen trade . produces, in con- 
nection with the liberality of the protestant 
religion, place Ulster, in the history of Irish civi- 
lization,' at least three centuries before .Connaught ; 
a province where manufactures are only in their 
infancy, and where the gentry, we are sorry to 
observe, do not discover any very deep, solicitude 
for an amelioration of the oondition of the poor. 
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or finr .tfaeir advancement ia arts attd lettera,-^ 
' This improved aspect of Utet6r (in your approodi 
from DabMn to tibat province^ by tiie great coodit 
i^oad^) happening to comn^ice with Dun'daik^ we 
lAatt open onr entrance into Ulster^ with a brief 
deseriptionof this town and tiie country aronnd it. 

Dundalk. 

Dundalk, a seaport^ corporate and mariket town, 
stands on, the great coast road, which c^enfr a 
communication between Dublin and those parts of 
the north of Ireland, which claim a high degree of 
superiority, in point of civilization and improve- 
ment, as the counties of Antrim, Down, and Ar- 
magh, and the towns of Newry and Belfast— It 
stands on a position exactly central to the city of 
Dublin and the last mentioned town ; of course it is 
40 Irish miles north of Dublin, and an equal distance 
south of Belfast. It exhibits nothing particularly 
striking to the. traveller who approaches it from 
the south; and though situated on the shore of 
the capacious bay of Dundalk, a careless observer 
might travel through it without discovering that 
it had a harbour at all : but this dull uninteresting 
aspect of the southern approach, will be made 
amends for, if the traveller takes the trouble to 
ascend an eminence denominated Castletown- 
mount, (from its proximity to the splendid castle 
of Mr. Eastwood, from whence this mount and the 
village of Castletown in the valley, on the west 
side of the town, derive their name). 
. Here, a new scene opens before the traveller. 
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IB jpefttMcfi¥e*-^The buildkigsof the towii^ wliinh 
fbm a magnificent group oa the BMUcgm of the 
baj^^^-^The Ic^ opiro of tibe chitfck^^The planted 
tknig of the aeighboiuMg detneanes.-<>*The tall 
orite mod limae that wave their heads in awfol 
gra&detir above Aie plaii».«*^The bay at fall tide^ 
exhibiting as it were a crystal plain^ that widening 
by degrees^ at length embraces the blu% horizon. — 
And lastly^ the chain of brown impending moun- 
tains^ which terminate the view ; altogether form 
a group of objects^ so striking and so grand^ as to 
throw into confusion and almost rout from the 
field, the brilliant powers of the poet and the 
painter.— **The traveller, lost in admiration, stands 
riveted to the spot; and for some moments^ at 
least, feels but little inclination to renew the toils 
of his journey.— Descending from this fine posi- 
tion to the town, he will find his attention attracted 
by the marks of its antiquity— of this, there are 
some striking vestiges in the town and suburbs, 
which fully prove, that once it was the residence 
of many a gallant knight, and the scene of many a 
bold enterprize. — ^An ancient castle in the town, 
distinguished by the name of Seatown Gastle, 
whose battlements have braved the rugged blast 
of many ages, and mocked the levelling hand of 
time, still remains entire, and by its magic lessons 
of antiquity, nourishes that hve of cotmiry, for 
which the Irish and Scottish people stand so emi- 
nently distinguished in the history of nations* 

The town of Dundalk has two principal streets, 
which are decently paved and flagged, for Ike ac- 
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TV Main stTMt eirtends a cuile on th« Mitb^ra 
roftd> Afid esMbits a is^king ayypeArahM of r%^ 
speotability and trade-^he other/ eittetidiiifli » 
tronsrverte direotiott 1o the htrbouf and diore^ luid 
opetii a MttimtLftltmtiott betweott IJie iMm i^reet 
and the baf f Aoki^^ <3ttstotti-houte and qufiyi^^TheM 
ate also sotne lane» of inferior magnitude5 whiob 
enlarge the dimensions and contribute' to inorea«o 
^e poverty and population of the town* 

In the article of publie buildings^ the ehnrch 
and new court houise^ have been deMrvedly- m^ 
knowledged afimodels of arohitectural beanty.*^ 
Whether we coni^id^ the first of these buildingii^ 

in relation to its venerable aspect^ the interior end 

exterior beauties of the place^ the lofdnein of its 
npire^ or the «acred use to whieh It is dedicated \ 
on all these accounts^ it claims the high eonsiderw 
atiott of the friend of Irish ittiprovement.-*-Th« 
first and second of these advantages^ are> certainly, 
confined to the person who enters the building, 
and, under the shade of those lofty lime trees 
which ornament the sacred enclosure, has happily 
discovered among the solemn beauties of the place, 
the peaceful genius of devotion* From the eon-' 
templation of this figure, with her serene eye fijted 
upon heai^n> and reposing on a mount, between 
the sterile soil of insensibility and like contending 
elements of passion, the spectator i:annot depart 
unmoved.-^The tiiird of these special features of 
the church, confers upon the town, but stiH more 
etninently, upon the neighbouring limdsv^pe, a 
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ray of arehiteetural beauty^ at once grand and 
striking; and for tte effects produced by the use 
to wbieh tihis building is dedicated^ if an addi- 
iioi^l .comment be necessary^ we shall leave it to 
be executed by those ' inhabitants^ who have de- 
fived from the charitable doctrines of that temple^ 
some prospects of a better world, or some im- 
provement to their circumstances in this. It is 
but justice to acknowledge, that,'fdr the beautiful 
appendages of this structure, the town is indebted 
to the present incumbent, the Rev. Elias Thackety, 
whose attention to the interests of. the poor, and 
whose virtues, as a christian philosopher and di- 
vine, have raised him high in the estimation of 
his country. 

Tlie new court house (now nearly finished) is an 
extremiely handsome and perfect structure ; it is 
composed entirely of hewn stone, and the portico, 
whith is formed on the model of the temple of 
Theseus at Athens, is uncommonly beautiful and 
striking. 

The county jail, another public building of this 
place, is inconveniently small j but the painful 
consequences of this defect, to those confined there, 
a{3|>ear ' to be, in some sort mitigated, by the 
cleanliness and regularity of the prison. — ^The vast 
number ofpersons, however, who, in the circum- 
stances of this county, have been unavoidably 
stowed in some of the cells of that prison, and the 
inadequacy of the court yard, to afford them a 
sufficient measure of air and exercise, clearly evir 
dence the necessity of a new prison, which it is 
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said^ the county isr now pKrepartng to eil&et.'--^I1u8/ 
when complbted^ will not only add a new feitture 
of beauty to the town, but will be contemplated 
by the eye of humanity, as corresponding with 
that character of mercy, which has placed Christi- 
anity in the fore-ground of all religions, and from 
whence has been derived that generosity of the 
Briton, of which, when his practice becomes con- 
formed to its dictates, he does not make his boast 
in vain. 

The county hospital, under the management of 
a respectable committee, is also in this town, and 
its affairs are said to be conducted with justice 
and regularity. — ^Here a considerable number of 
patients are supplied with medicines gratis, and 
an experienced surgeon attends to inspect their 
complaints and suggest proper remedies. 

The roman catholic chapel in this town, con- 
sidering the number and respectability of that 
body, neither in its aspect nor situation, will an- 
swer the expectation of a stranger, who had made 
himself acquainted with the rapid improvement 
which has recently taken place in the public build- 
ings of that church. — ^The chapels at Tullamore, 
at Kells, in the little village of Duleck near 
Drogheda, and in several other places which 
might be noticed, present the stranger with as fine 
specimens of plain, andmodern Gothic architecture, 
as he could wish to contemplate. The chapel of 
Dundalk, though an edifice of plain aspect, and in 
a situation too much retired fronj public, view, is 
however, tolerably capacious ; but the defects 
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jPMMtMl» by^tbe Hchneas of it9 «ltity and MM^ed 

AioQAg tite publip bvildingji of ibia town^ it may 
be prpper to notice^ ^ simJI preabyterian m«e1ingp 
bouaas tbe neatnesa and conye^oi^ce of wUcb^ do 
great credit to those membera of the Scot'a cburcb 
who reside here*—- Tb^ pireaeiit pw»tc», the Rev, 
Dr. NeilaoB^* is a man much respected for bii 
lewnipg and ability ; wd vfe beg to observe <Jiat 
baving ouce visited that bouae dwing the period 
of public worship, its rational and solemn fi«rvi(?# 
mforded us much pl^asur^. 

There is also a methodist chapel in this place ; 
but of auch plain and homely aapect, and ao much 
precluded from public view^ &» to make no yiaible 
fitddition to the bulk or beauty of the town* 

The aeminariea for education in this town, are 
well worthy the trayell^r'g attention.-r-/rhey com- 
prise three claaaical acadf mies^ and an £nglii^ 
one* — One of l^e clasaical, ia upon a public fiiunda^ 
tiQii^ pud is conducted by the Rev. Mr, Stubba, ^ 
clergyman of the establiahroentr^the remainder 
are on private foundations. 

The free-achoolj erected about four yeara since ^ 
on the foundation of Erasmus Smith, and coon 
ducted on the Lanoaaterian ^y^t^m^ ia a very ex*- 
iensive building^^t is capable of containing al| 

I 

* Since translated to the new college of Belfast^ and soon 
lA^vwards to liis t»lfl£e in Che 1biii4 unknown* 
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UGHuiiiaAioii are aidiiui^edii«»«»-Occti8ioiui ^f' ooittfth 
yeray tre^ we preamoe^ excluded; and tii«»«liool 
being under the weekly inspectiou of a eaiiiwtMi 
of elerg3Ptnen ftad other gentlemen^ ilie prc^efll 
of tbe scholw 19 ^isured^ and con«equeiitly his 
iiitiire good conduct^ in soxne sort^ guaranteed to 
$odiety. 

There m also a charter^school here> capable of ao^ 
0(n»Biodatiiig 8ixiyfemalechildren,wboare clothed, 
educated^ and apprenticed,— The present edifice 
is very old ; but there is another building in pro* 
gresB, which, when complete^ will add one to the 
many other objects^ which improve the fippear** 
ante of this place. 

In addition to these schools^ there are several 
minor establishments, which evidence a ooMider- 
able attention, in the inhabitants of jflds town, to 
the education of their ohildten. 

The manufactories of this town are still tc^r 
rably numerous { (notwithstinding its trade, » 
eommon with every other part of the British em* 
pire, has suffered seriouis declension),— ^Among 
tiiese are an eminent distillery, the property of 
Messrs. Malcom, Brown, and Co. a firm deserve 
edly respected for the punctuality of its payments, 
aod for its liberality to the charitable institutions 
of this place ; and an extensive brewery, the pro* 
perty of Messrs, Duffy and M^Alister, now, ac^ 
cording to our information, the only one working 
in DundalL 
. There aroi in the imuediate neighbourhood of 
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Dondalk, t^o considctable floniviniUs, ^e proF^ 
perty of Mr.Gallaii^ and one very eminmt Mtah 
blishment of this kind, a few miles from.&e t&mn; 
Ae property of Mr. Kieran; and^ in the iovm^ 
besides soap and candle manni^etories, there are 
four large tan-yards and four reispectable estab- 
lishments in the tobacco spinning department* 
There is also a trade carried on here in linen yam, 
and cloth manufactured from' it^ of a coarse contex- 
ture. — ^These, a|id the various articles of coimtry 
produce, as meal, potatoes, vegetables, poultry, 
butter^ eggs, and the like, form the ordinary ar- 
ticles of the Dundalk market; but as a great mart 
for corn, (which maybe considered as the leading 
feature of its home-trade,) it stands pre-eminent 
among the markets of this district. 

liiere is an eminent and long-established inn in 
this town, of which, as to safe beds and sheets; 
and the quality of its hay and oats (objects of pa- 
ramount consideration to the [traveller) we are 
enabled, from experience, to speak witii appro- 
bation. The town has also several houses of 
entertainment of inferior rank, so that in this 
respect, strangers of all classes can be suitably 
accommodated. 

There is a building of decent aspect, in the 
market-square of this town, denominated the mar- 
ket-house; but, during the erection of the new 
court-house, that is, for the last seven years, it 
has been applied to purposes so entirely foreign 
to its appellation, and mercantile business so long 
excluded from it, as to render this appellation by 



loww^ part of tiiif edifice /ww^ ia 181 T^ m^ito* 
riowly de^roted to ilie dttti6g of a soup-kitchea. 
fer ^ poor ; a dkarity common at this tioie ; aad 
i^ough (on its usuaUy lioated foundation) inap- 
plicable to the necessities of the poor sick cotta- 
ger^ had its sphere of service in that year of emi- 
nent di&tress; and would have been still more 
useful to the poor of Ireland^ had a larger quan- 
tity of breads potatoes, or other solid aliments, 
beea added to the nutritious fluid of the soup- 
kitchea.-^This building has also been occupied as 
a court-house and common-council hall ; and per- 
haps, in that liberality of public feeling, which 
does honour to our age and country, it has been 
sometimes devoted to public lectures, and to the 
amusements of the ball-room. It is probable, 
however, when the new court-house shall have 
been completed, that the market-house (without 
detriment to its hospitality) will be permitted to 
assume its proper functions. 

The grand pillar, upon which depended the 
structure of commercial prosperity in this place, 
was not, however, any one of the branches of 
trade which have been yet noticed. — ^Tbis pillar 
was its exports, at that time (1817) in a state of 
deplorable depression. — ^The town being well si- 
tuated for this important branch of commerce, 
no expense had been spared to furnish it with 
sutable facilities. — ^New quays, extensive stores, 
and a neat custom-house, are hence among the 
objects which develope its commercial character ; 
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bi»t> that its copuD^rce hod expenenced a, Mid 19-* 

yewe, will appear wore fully from a comparisoo 
of its ei^ports for the year 1812, ending Janiiary 
1813, with those of 1816, ending January 1817.^Ia 
the former year, the exports of DundaJk, includinjif 
com, beef, pork, bapon, butter, and live-stock, 
0X6 said to have amounted to ;^'345,638. 17i9« 6c/,/ 
in the latter, to £70,241. 4^- only, leaving a 
balance in favour of the first year's exports of 
£275,397. IBs. 6d, ; a dreadful specimen, indeed^ 
of the effects of our sudden transition from war to 
peace, and of the calamitous effects of one eminently 
deficient harvest^^It is consoling, however, to be-» 
lieve, that the British empire, and Ireland, as an 
important part of its dominion, possess resouraes 
and enterprise, which, in due time, wiU raise them 
above that state of depres£iion into which a coih 
currence of unfortunate circumstances had then 
sunk them. May the energies of parliament be 
vigorously directed to this point; and may.lbe 
people^ in whose hands the constitution has placed 
the nomination of its members, look well to the 
characters of the men whom they shall make the 
guardians of their liberties; for, on flie faithful 
discharge of this duty, and on the sacrifice of 
every interest which may interfere with its per* 
formance, depends the preservation of those rights 
which we enjoy, and in conjunction with the wisdom 
of the people, the attainment of those civil blessings 
which constitute the prosperity of a nation. 

We have now laid before the reader, such an 
outUfte of Duad^lk;, as a temporary survey of the 



jiiic€, and occasional communication Mih a few 
of its intelligent inhabitants^ have enabled iis to 
draw. For commercial information^ and shall W6 
add, other obliging civilities, we acknowledge 
ourselves chiefly indebted to Mr. Parker, the pro- 
collector of this port J and for literary patronage, 
to the following respectable inhabitants of this 
district :— Sir Edward Bellew, Bart. ; Sit Thomas 
Forster, Bart. ; Hon. John Jocelyn ; Colonels Fof- 
tescue and Pilgate; John M'Clintock, Esq. of 
Dramcar j John Woolsey, Esq. of Castlebelling- 
ham ; Francis Tipping, Esq. of Bellurgan Park ; 
Philip Pendleton, Esq. of Moortown; Neale 
M«NeaIe, Esq. ofFaughert; John McNeill, Esq. 
of Mount Pleasant ; Thomas Lloyd, Robert Thom- 
son, and John Richardson, Esqrs. of Ravensdale ; 
Hugh Moore, Esq. of Noolta Lodge ; Mr. East- 
wood, jun. of Castletown ; Rev. Mr. Maguire, of 
Ardee; Rev. Mr. Homer, of Dundalkj Rev. Mr. 
Stubbs; Mr. Kieran; Mr. M'Alister; and other 
f)rincipal merchants of this town; and to many 
other gentlemen, whose names as the patrons of 
literature, or whose improvements, as the friends 
of Ireland, it is our duty to notice, for the sake 
of public example. 

Previous to our departure from this plac6, we 
thought it might be of some service to the coun* 
try, to publish a few remarks upon the condition 
of the poor in this district, (in the spring of 1817 ;) 
a season of distress that will be long remembered 
by the poor of Ireland wlio have sumved it. Ia 
consequence of this petsuasibn, we addressed the 
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foUowing; letter to tiie Editor of the Newry Tele* 
gra{di^ which that gentleman had the politenew 
to publish soon ajBter : 

To the Editor y 8fc. 

8m — As the mitigation of the miseries of the 
poor is not the least valuable of those subjects 
which find a place in the columns of your useful 
paper — ^permit me to lay before you a few observa^ 
tipns relative to the state of the poor in this and 
the neighbouring districts, and to suggest a few 
more, as to the most probable modes of affording 
them relief. 

The tedious process of my own researches^ 
which I int^id to publish, and the promptitude 
with which the patriotic papers of this couptry 
are known to enter into the interests of the poor 
(which in thi^ and some of the more oorthero 
counties, require immediate attention), will, I 
hope, be accepted as a satisfactory apology for 
the trouble which I now give you, — ^As to. the 
state of the poor in this and the adjoining coun- 
ties, it would not be easy to convey to you an 
adequate impression of the appearances of general 
distress. — ^The cottages, in a considerable pro- 
portion, - present you with a view of men out of 
employment, and of women and children, from 
whose naked or famished appearance, humanity 
revolts ! — ^Nor is this portrait confined to any sin- 
gle portion of the country through which I have 
recently travelled ; it is a correct delineation of 
the condition of the poor, in several parts of the 



comities of Meath and/Loaiii (although the inha- 
bitants of those wretched cabins which are to be 
found [in the suburbs of several towns^ present 
you with the strongest features of their country's 
misery), a spectacle which extends itself, if my 
information be correct, to the more northern coun- 
ties of our country, with equal marks of depres- 
sion and distress.— I do not mean to charge 
the gentry, and still less the little farmers, resi- 
dent in those counties, with having fostered a dis- 
jposition of cruelty towards the poor— K)n the con- 
trary, many of the foriner, as individuals, are 
extremely charitable ; and from the doors of the 
latter, the wandering poor are never repulsed, if 
they have any thing to give them. But the sickly 
and famished mother of childr^ who cannot fly 
from home, who must 'embrace misery and death 
in the midst of her hovel, with her children around 
her, I speak it boldly and from knowledge, is 
often unnoticed and unknown ; aiid in the towns 
and cantons of this country must undoubtedly so 
continue, until death relieve her from her load of 
suffering, unless persons whose hearts are im- 
pregnated with the seeds of humanity, soon pre- 
sent a bulwark to the tide of misery, which now 
overflows this country ; and this, in the judgment 
of inany humane and intelligent persons, can ne- 
ver be effectually done, but by parochial societies, 
which shall not only make collections, and have 
sermons preached for this purpose, but which 
shall select from their body the moist humane and 
reflecting persons to visit tibie poor in their cot- 



tiigfkf^ ind to ascertshi^ by wtaal inspectkm^ 
necetsities of emck, ibat so the olmritios 
pnbtio may be justly and accaratdy applied. 

In pr€N)f of the utility of roch societiei^ it may 
be a necessary^ though painful duty^ to c(dl ispon 
the inhabitants of any town^ wha*e no wmk pa* 
trotie soeiety has jret be^oi formed, to step out 
and see how the poor of their own neigfaboarhoods 
are ciroumstanGed.-^Let the opulent inhabitants 
of Kingseourt, Ardee, and many otiier towns 
w4iieh we might name, stoop from the splendor of 
tiiose' seats which they hare rendered worthy of 
tiieir country, and take a peep into those abodes 
ef wretchedness, which (within a pistol-shot of 
tihie finest combinations of art and nature) pre wnt 
the senses of the stranger witii an aggregate of aH 
*. which the imagination could devise, to complete 
a picture of horror-**-^ picture, which mighty inr 
deed, be exceeded by Milton^s genius^ of destrac^* 
tion, or Blair^s horrors of tiie grave; but which, 
in ^e ^pso facto scenes of human life, can only be 
excelled by the prospect of a dungeon, in which 
^ putrid carcasses of the inhabitants ootnlune 
with clanking chains^ and &e fetid effiaria of a 
vault, to give us, alas ! a lit^ly representatioist of 
ttie future condition of those sons of prosperitjr^ 
who instead of loanifestittg their gratitude to hea* 
Ten for the bounty ivhich has distinguished thns, 
by their charity to that nature of which they pai^ 
take, sedulously avoid those objects which brii^ 
to their recolleeiion, that there is such a thing as 
misery in the world; and that the mfflions 



efwty. ymtt tte hts^ immmkttA at tihe wfd- 
tilile^ tr&akl^ itt the luBld» iff a wim asd J«4i^iiit 
clwitf^ eibctoaUj ri^eye it 

To petSMm aa bate and iiiipriiiei{iledy a» to 
mmice to "a paMion aabottonad in mime, tba 
daarert iatereits of their country^ it ia^ o( coarM^ 
iteieaeMarf to addrma omrsalvaa^ on aay aab^ 
^t widcb haa coveatrjr for ite ob^eot^r^Tbe ma*. 
jmHf of the of>afeiit are not^ bowever^ tlniat 
daoply degvado^ and tberefore it i$ tbat wa shall 
pfocaod to address thesd ob the sid>ject of oai; 
dooniry^-^KMir poor distreased eoantfy } attdfinatty^r 
io^ suggest to the Irish goi^eftmedl^ with that re^ 
apect wbkik becottea as as s«b|eeta of the kiii|{5i 
aadh neHiis of rdieviog the poiHr in the ianiiediata 
lisig^tbovrhood of Dftndsdk^ aa we ha?e heaid bo* 
ticed by one or two of its inbafadtaivts^ as eom^ 
Iwiiig with an ext^asive eiwployiaent of the poor^i 
sone laqiortaBt adraiatages to the polioe and cfoan 
Bieree of Loathe of whkh tbia towja nay be^ oobt 
Sidled as the eapitaL 

Before wa proceed to this latter pwi of pai 
talieai (whkh, so far as f egarda the f(»*iiiatioi¥ #f 
a hatbdvr atGiW cptay, we presavie to iatrodape 
apon the auikhof itjr of otheEs)> it mkj not be m* 
proper to »ienAio% tiMt shortly ^tor ow arrifra) 
at I>a&dalk> having heard that H^ naeesiuitiea 0f 
the poor ^ ik sereral parte of the coaatiea of Mo* 
Baghan and Armagh^ obliged thesa to repair to 
tibe boItta^-miUs of thia eounty^ £^ Ae parposa 
Gf proowing snail quantitiea of braa ta bkad with 
potatoes, for the support of life^ we rode oim 
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mcniag to the flour-miH of Mr. Galian^ a re^ 
ipectaMe trader in tfaifl town^ and there had wi 
opportumty of placing owselves in perfect po9- 
eessioii of the facts of this statement*— We foiind 
tUrty or forty poor persons^ who had traTelled a 
considerable distance to procure tiiis poor na^ 
terial^ which they praposed to bloid with potatoes, 
or with' a little meal^ if t^ey coald procnre it (as 
the best mode of spinnk^ out the little stock of 
provisions which they had left), nntil the eniraiaig 
Inonrest ^onld arrire, to rescue them from im>^ 
pending &mine.— »To these specimens of the §e^ 
neral distress, it must be acknowledged, that the 
charity exercised by the respectable iidiabitaats 
of Dundalk, towards Ike poor of that place, haa 
in some degree rendered this town an exception. 
Here, no less than 300 poor persons, on an ave^ 
rage, receive daily, from a cookery maintaiwd 
by subscription, one wholesome and nutritioas 
meal. But has this rule been generally adopted ?<^ 
Has any such institution taken place in the towns 
of Kingscourt and Ardee, already noticed ?-*-In 
the back lanes of this latter town, we heard tiiat 
fwAine had made such rapid progress, that fte 
poor were dying of a noxious disease^ and tb^t it 
was not safe to visit them. — So far for the charity- of 
those places. — ^But, perhaps the necessary medical 
provisions for a starving pec^le, together wiA 
their preparation for a better world, had so 
much occupied the thoughts of their good supe- 
riors, as to cause the insignificant accommoda- 
tions of food and raiment to be forgotten !r-Should 
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this kave been the case^ Mr. Editor^ yonr ecmmM 
peofdeiite ki tkose towns will inform you^ tni yov 
wffldo tiie benefttotoTB of die poor justice. 

We skall now proceed to point out Aose modes 
•f extending relief/ to the inhabitants of Dondatt: 
and its neighbourhood^ which come property under 
the eontrol of the goTenanont of the country.—** 
We h^vtf heard it saidy iiiat a considei^ble qnan* 
tsty of oats intended for seed^' was shipped by 
go^rammraft^ last springs for the towns of BrifiMt^ 
Newry^ and some other ports on this coast ; and 
that the price laid on tiiis oats (338. per batrel) 
rehdering it inaccessible to farmers of the lower 
oiaas, a large proportion df if^ very fortunately 
remains undisposed o^— 800 barrels of this oats 
are said to be now lying in die port of Dmoididk^ 
in good ' order^ which if ground into meal^ and 
disposed of to the poor omfy, at prices somewhat 
lower than the standard prices of the market^ 
would haTe die happiest effect; as by tikis mean^ 
die- quantity of food in the market wonld be in- 
creased^ and a chedk placed upon the growing 
prices of die meal factor.* 
t In aid of this grand object^ a iintigcBtion of the 
miseries of the poor, another^ and stiH more pow* 

* In one of the ports of Ulster^ vr^ heard tiret a eonsid^mfole 
qftimtity ^ tkis meal was thrown out in a damaged sta4e,r-* 
This indeed tvas not a very fortunate event in a year of famine. 
-*It would have been better to have sold it to the poor at any 
price,' than to have thus permitted it to rot, and be lost both 
to the poor and to the government. — ^We mention this as a 
matter of report, but do not pledge ourselves to its authentieity. 



erlU aflgiite&l^ fhAii that ctf a MdMtkiB in Ibe 
priMft of praviiieM^ pnrMento iti^^ 
of furni Au^ tims wUb fMropor €tt]^]aMiib«HMl 
here a new fietd of ioqilir)f opew itietf beibtt^ us 
--»^Tb& coluitgr of Lotttk, ku we imdeulMd^ kad 
it in eoatompkition to build anew bridge 9ffet ttie 
river of DmKialk^ on ike great Bortkertt road to 
Belfittt, ud a new laU IB tke tcmii of DaMbdk.*^ 
Tke neceiiity of tia» ktter pnblio w<»rk| wiK soon 
sq^pear to any person wko wiU take the trooUe of 
eoAerii^ one of tkoae oells^ on tke ground flow of 
tke present prison^ in which 12 or 14 unfortaBati» 
Tiokims of tke law^ were unavcHdably huddled to- 
getkety when we visited that priisoii^ a few da^e 
prerioufl to their trial in tl^ spring of 1817.— H is 
tme^ ti»s prisoiijt thoi^h totally inadequate to the 
necessities of the coiNity (and presentiDg^ when 
luUy inhabited^ a sad i^)eetaele to the eye c^ hwna* 
nity) 19 kept as clean a» possible ; and a» well sured^ 
as ike jiism oi an old prison completely overstocked 
with prisonws will admit of^ yet its inadeqaaoy 
to tke pr^iient purposes of tke kw^ tke premaiuM* 
inflictions of punishment^ wkick confineneni in 
tkat prison miist impede upon accused persons, 
and the present circumstances of distress^ whidi 
loudly oe^l for eni^loyment, and which ofier tke 
labourer's exertions at a very reduced price^ [we 
surely motives of sufficient weigki to induce ibe 
coimty to set about this work forthwith. 

In addition to these useful sources of employ- 
ment to the labouring poor, it has also been sug- 
gested^ that material advantages would be deri¥e4 
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to Hxe tndb imvigatiiig tibe Iriib 8M^ if « pier wti 
cMetod at a place called GKlet'is <1^7> on liie aorlii 
east fiide of the bay of Dun Adk^ for liie pvoteetioii 
of afaipping embayed in that bay^ or driven 1^ 
stroi^ earterly or south east i¥inds ontUi portion 
of tibte ooast^-^B tiiese circnmstanGee^ a ywmi be- 
ings mnable to ckar Oooly point for the bay of 
Carlingford^ would derive considerable advantagi 
from a harbour in tiiis pkuse. — The capability of 
this situation for a commodious harbour^ ia obvi- 
ous at the first view^ and would be carried into - 
effeet at a comparatively trivial expense ; while 
the cost to the government would be amply com* 
penaated^ by the prevention of the contraband 
trade carried on in that portion of the coast; for 
it is a notorious fact^ that more tobacco has been 
smuggled in that neighbourhood^ than in any other 
district of the coast^ except the mountains of 
Moume ; and it may be added^ that the vast num^ 
ber of vessels, which are reported to have been 
lost in this place, fnmii^ no mean argumeoit in 
proof of the necessity of this undertaking. 

I have now endeavoured, Mr. Editor, to point 
oiEit the sources wMeh this neighbourhood na* 
tnrally presents, of confining with the empkj-' 
ment of the poor, some obvious improvement 
to the trade and police of this county; and the 
ptospeet of some advantsige resiitlii^ to the 
government itsetf, from its patrom^ of those 
pnbiie works. 

Whether these observationsinay or may not be 
attended to by the government, ot fay the opnlent 
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branckM of tke eiHBmimity^ it is iiapMsible ibr a 
mere traveller to detennine'^-bat in the eiTcimi^ 
0t»aees in which providence has plneed me^ I, feel 
^t I have discharged an imperative daty^ bjr 
placing them before the pnblic for diaeossion. 

Wishing success^ Mr. Editor^ to yonr eflbrts, 
and to the eflbrts ofevery man for the pnblic good^' 
I remain, &c. &c. 

Dundalky May %\sty 1817. 

P. S. I once more beg leave to suggest to 
the inhabitants of Dundalk, and to every town 
where a similar charity has been established, that, 
however valuable a daily cookery may be rendered 
to the healthful poor, its benefits are not likely to 
be extended to the sick cottager, unless parochial 
societies, formed for this and other purposes of 
charity, shall appoint proper visitors to inspect 
and report upon the condition of the sick and in- 
firm poor, in their respective districts. 

A 

Soil and internal commerce. 

The lands around Dundalk are said to be of 
good quality, and well calculated for the growth 
of wheat and other species of grain. — ^The several 
articles of agricultural produce, are chiefly dis- 
posed of in the Dundalk market, which, for the 
sale of corn, has been long eminent ; and in for- 
mer years a considerable proportion of the nloney 
which the landholder received for the prodnce of 
his farm, was expended in this town, in purchasing 
the necessary articles and comforts that his farm 
would not supply; the money thus returned to its 
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fcrmer channel^ and tiie oonflaqpieiice wa9 weaitii 
and progperity.-— At pfesent however it is otiieri* 
imse.^— liie produee of tbe faroier's iiidiifitry mmi 
now go to pay those exorbitaait war rents aod 
accnmalatiiig imposts^ -which in a land of lib^rtf 
Qotfid plenty> accomplish all the purposes of an op- 
pressive and gf ind^ despotism ; leaving the far*-, 
mer nothing for his labour^ and the covaxbty aier* 
chanty who shines by the reflection of his wealth, 
in a state of bankruptcy and despair. — ^The con- 
sequences of this revolution, (facilitated by an 
expenditure of the natural revenue of the country in 
Italy and France, and for which our modem gentry 
have acquired an inextinguishable rage) may be 
easily conceived by the political economist. — ^The 
revenue of the crown, it is said, maintains its 
ground; perhaps this may be the case, or perhaps 
not ; but if the affirmative be the fact, we must 
only say that, the prosperity of the public treasury 
is no longer a criterion by which we can measure 
the prosperity of the country, since the bankrupt 
caleifidar, the mendicity associations, the intoler- 
able overflow of our prisons and law courts, and 
that general distress, which prevades all classes of 
ike people, proclaim to our rulers, in characters 
tibat cannot be misunderstood, the distresses of 
the nation, and the progress of that calamity 
which is now the lot of Europe, and from which 
few are exempted, save those who derive their 
wealth from an interest in the public taxes ! 
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Bank andSoBkim* 

Dnndalk may be considered as the centre of tiie 
Milk and fashion of that district of the bish coasts 
which extendbi from GasilebeUingham and Dun^- 
leer> to Jonesborough and Ravensdale^ in the 
neighbourhood of Newry. — ^The northern rangers^ 
a celebrated hunting club^ assemble in this place ; 
and some of the gentry of the surrounding coun* 
try^ exhibit> in their manners and appearance^ a 
degree of taste and elegance^ that would not dis- 
grace a court. 

We are bound also by our own experience to 
acknowledge^ that indiyiduals^ in the decent ranks 
of society, preserve that attention to hospitality 
and letters, for which this country was once emir 
nently remarkable, and which still (notwithstand* 
ing its misfortunes) constitutes a feature of its 
character in the history of Nations. 

Genius and disposition of the people. 

The population, as you advance northward of 
Dundalk, combine with a pleasing i^implicity^ a 
proper degree of the activity and intelligence erf 
Ulster. — ^They are in general peaceably disposed, 
ai^d although some enormities had been committed 
in Louth, a little previous to our passage through 
that county (in the spring of 1817) yet a shadow 
of criminality did not attach to the inhabitants of 
Dundalk, nor to the country towards Ulster, be- 
yond it — ^The insurrection act, was in operation 
at this time, in a part of Louth, and the country 
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fblt mttcli intereftt in <)ie trial of a yoimg clergy*^ 
man at Dundalk^ who aft#r ma attentire exainitiar 
tlDn of his case^ and that many teatimoiiies had 
been borne to his loyalty^ by the proteststnt gentry 
of the country^ was honourably acquitted. 

Seats. 

In the vicinity of Dundalk there are many sgbAb 
of respectability^ and some fann-houses that com* 
bine with them to give the stranger an impression 
of the progress of civilization in this place ; and 
although these^ with the town of Dundalk^ which 
forms a centre to them^ should be arranged in an 
estimate of the character and resources of the 
county of Louth in Leinster ; yet becauM of their 
assuming aa aspect materially different from oth«r 
parts of this county^ and because that part of 
]Liouth^ which lies north of Dundalk^ partakes so 
much of the character of the county of Down in 
Ulster^ with which it approximates^ and in whose 
manufacturing interests it has a partial concern^ 
we have deemed it expedient io usher in our view 
of Downshire^ with a l»rief description of this 
place^ through which we passed in our journey to 
that county; and expect the reader will not 
suffer any deficiency of information from this 
arrangement of a tour^ that does not pretend to tike 
ireoffraphical precision of a county survey, while 
it ifambitious to pla<^ before hL such a po,. 
trait of the country^ as shall enable him to form 
a tolerably accurate opinion of the character and 
dironqpi^tances of its various distriet9.<«^^greeable 
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to this plan, which stands in a medium between 
the fng^iiye details of an ordinary tour, and that 
close investigation of the resources of a country, 
which ought to characterize a statistical survey 
(and without which the statesman can adopt no 
measures on its report) we shall draw such infor- 
mation from the works of others as may supply 
our own deficiency of personal observation, and 
give consistency to our plan.— In this design we 
feel pleasiire in acknowledging the ample helps 
that we have received in our review of Down- 
shire, from Mr. Dubourdieu's survey of that rich 
and populous county, which is now the subject of 
our consideration. — ^We have looked with solici- 
tude into several of the county surveys of this 
island ; and although we met with some that lent 
us a few useful hints ; and with others that con- 
tained very useful agricultural reports ; yet, among 
those that have so far fallen under our observa* 
tion, we have not found any so exactly suited to 
our plan, as those which have been executed by 
the Rev. John Dubourdieu, on the counties of 
Down and Antrim, where long residence, close 
attention to their history, and a general co-ope- 
ration in the oligect of his mission, enabled him to 
complete a survey of those highly distinguished 
counties, that combines, with a developement of 
their resources (but not with a description of the 
beautiful seats of those districts^ for which the writer 
was peculiarly well circumstanced), the greatest 
variety of topics in an easy and gracefol dresa, 
that we have yet had the opportunity of esjjoying in 
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t)ia perusal of a work^ professedly on the. saitistipf 
ftf a country* — ^It is however but justice to this 
departmexit of literature to observe, that our ac- 
qi^aiutauce with it is but partial^ and that those 
on Ireland which have come under our observation 
(Ijilason and Dubourdieu's excepted) have not 
been among the number that are deemed most 
happy .-^From the authors just noticed^ we are not 
ashamed to acknowledge that we have derived 
mttch information ; but in our history of this 
country, chiefly from Dubourdieu, who has scarcely 
left any thing to be said by the mere statician who 
may succeed him. — Our plan however (although 
it cannot boast of the deep research of a county 
survey) being more extensive, and perhaps better 
calculated for general information than some mo- 
dern tours, we trust the portrait of Ireland which 
it here presents to the English public, ^iriched 
with the colours of the best artists, will not be 
foimd an imperfect likeness of the country, nor 
totally barren of information to the statesman^ 
who wishes to govern it by a liberal policy ; and 
to eradicate from the law and the constitution 
those ancient and modern abuses, by which the 
course of justice has been impeded, and the seeds 
of discontent and disloyalty sown in the minds of 
the people, to the prejudice of the crown and the 
moral interests of the nation. Having now made 
a candid acknowledgement of our debt, and noticed 
the more valuable objects of this work, let us re- 
turn to the obvious aspect of the country. 

Of those seats in the neighbourhood of Dua- 
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dalk^ which contribute their proportion of influence 
to the beauty of the country (and combine with 
the public roads^ generally in good repair) to mark 
the progress of civilization in that district^ we 
beg leave to notice a few that we had an oppor- 
tunity of viewing with attention^ in our rural ex-* 
eursions through that pleasing and improved dis* 
trict of Louth^ which furnishes the traveller from 
Dublin to the north (by the great coast road) with a 
most pleasing and respectable introduction to the 
wealth and improvements of Ulster. — ^The fami- 
lies of Earl Roden and Viscount Clermont, which 
possess by far the most splendid and beauti- 
ful seats in the neighbourhood of Dundalk, not 
heitig at home in our passage through that country, 
we are compelled, for the sake of ctccuracy, to 
reserve for a more favourable opportunity, a de- 
scription of those elegant appendages to the beauty 
of the Dundaik district 



Fair-hilL 

I Fair-hill, the seat of the Hon. John Jocelyn, 
comprehends a dwelling house in the English villa 
style, and about 100 acres of demesne, in high heart, 
and interspersed with plantations. — ^This seat is 
contemplated from several positions in the vicinity 
of Dundaik, as a feature of beauty in the surround- 
ing landscape ; and the prospect from hence to 
SleibghguUien and the Carlingford mountains, over 
the town and spire of Dundaik (which are rendered 
more picturesque, by the trees with which those 
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objects are blended in Ac valley) ig extremely 
interesting* 

This seat stands near the public road which 
opens a communication beteen Dundalk and Atdee, 
within an English mile of Dundalk^ which is the 
post town to it, and 41 Irish miles north of 
Dublin. 

Fort-hill. 

Fort-hill, the seat of the Rev. Gervis Finlay, 
comprehends a large new built edifice, and 25 
acres of a demesne not yet dressed or planted* 

It is situated on a county road which opens a 
communication between Dundalk and Fork-hill 
and Market-hill (two post towns in the county of 
Armagh) 41 miles north of Dublin, and about two 
English miles from Dundalk, which is the post 
town to it. 

Castle-town. 

Gastle^-town, the seat of Charles Eastwood, Esq. 
comprehends a fine ancient castle in good repair, 
a neat modem lodge, which has been attached to 
it by Mr. Eastwood, and about 100 acres of de* 
mesne, interspersed with plantations.— Although 
there are much more splendid demesnes in the 
neighbourhood of Dundalk than this; as for in- 
stance, those of the Earl of Roden and Lord Cler- 
mont, yet the fine land and water view which the 
adjoining hill commands, the town and bay of 
Dundalk in full view, the antique castle peacefully 
reposing beneath Castle-town mount, from whence 
you take your prospect, and the fine plantations 

i2 
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of Lord Rodents demesne^ which enrich the valley 
between it and the town of Dundalk, altogether 
combine to render this scene rich and picturesque, 
and deserving a note of distinction, in a detail of 
the beauties of the Dundalk landscape. 

Castle-town stands on the day coach road from 
Dublin to Armagh, at the distance of one Irish 
mile from Dundalk, which is the post town to it, 
and 41 miles north of Dublin. 

Pkilipstoum glebe. 

Philipstown glebe, the seat of the Rev. Sir 
Thomas Forster, Bart, presents to the traveller, 
who approaches it from Dundalk, an aspect of 
architectural and plantation beauty, apparently so 
capacious, as to fix the impression of a demesne 
of 60 or 80 acres ; whereas, the house, the garden, 
and all those other features that complete its por- 
trait, stand on a little circus of 17 Irish acres ; while 
the influence of their combined beauties extends far 
beyond that narrow boundary assigned to it by 
the church j as if the genius of the place, indignant 
at the attempt which had been made to restrain her 
operations within a despicable circle, determined 
to assert her celestial powers, by the diffusion of 
her glory upon the entire territory around her. 

The merit of economizing and arranging the 
charms of this seat, so as to produce a striking efiect 
upon the surrounding landscape (and particularly 
to the traveller's view who approaches it from 
Dundalk) belongs to the present incumbent, whose 
creation it is ; and we notice with approbation an 
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operation of taste, which, while it promotes the 
comfort of a gentleman, who has deserved so well 
of his successors, contributes its proportion of in- 
fluence to the beauty of the neighbourhood, and 
presents it with a perpetual example of what taste 
and science are capable of producing on a small 
ground work. 

The garden of Philipstown, whether we regard 
the neatness of its aspect, or the originality of its 
plan, exhibits striking evidences of the taste and 
genius of its foimder. — ^Although the least public 
and conspicuous of the beauties of this place, it is 
not least calculated to fix the admiration of the 
stranger, who feels himself at a loss to reconcile 
with the narrow limits of this glebe, and the un- 
certain tenure by which the incumbent holds it, 
the pains which he has taken to enrich and beau- 
tify this object. — ^The platform which sustains the 
garden, is separated into beautiful compartments, 
by tall beech fences, each enclosing a rich and 
tasteful variety of fruits and flowers j but as it is 
not the object of this work to enter into the minu- 
tiae of garden history, we shall close this brief 
description, with a directory to the road and post 
town connected with this seat, observing in our 
usual mode, its distance from and geographical 
relation to the metropolis. 

Philipstown glebe stands on a county road, 
which opens a communication between Dundalk 
and Castleblaney, at the distance of three miles from 
Dundalk, which is its post town, and 42 miles 
north of Dublin. 
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Philipstoum flour and com mills. 

The property of Mr. Kieran (an eminent mer- 
chant of Dundalk) have been erected within the 
last few years, on a little river called the Philips- 
town river ; a stream that would scarcely be suffi- 
cient to keep this great establishment working, 
but that it happens to supply a considerable fall 
in this place, and that the machinery of the flour 
mill has been erected on the most perfect scale of 
modern improvement. — It has seven pairs of 
stones ; the wheel is 24 feet in diameter, and the 
width in the bucket 10 feet. — ^This establishment 
(as the manager informed us) did business to the 
amount of 39,000 barrels of wheat (in one season,) 
a few years since, and is capable of doing more. 
—As there are other mills in this neighbourhood, 
some notion of the business transacted in this de- 
partment, in the neighbourhood of Dundalk, may 
be formed from the above example. 

Bellurgan park. 

Bellurgan park, the seat of Francis Tipping, 
Esq. (a gentleman who constantly resides on hiis 
own estate) is situated on the northern shore of 
the bay of Dundalk, and forms a very fine feature 
of artificial beauty, in the magnificent mountain 
and sea scenery, which this portion of the coast 
exhibits. — ^The dwelling house stands on a lawn 
beautifully planted^ under the lofty shade of the 
Carlingford mountains ; the whole of which objects, 
combining with jthe sea and the numerous pretty 
villas of this district of the coast, give you a fore* 



taste of those grand prospects^ upon which you 
are entering in your farther progress to Rostrevor. 
The demesne of Bellurgan contains about 30Q 
acres ; and at the rear of the house^ a sanded walk 
conducts you through a fine chain of plantation to 
a pretty cottage gently elevated above the land- 
scape^ from whence the spectator enjoys a fine 
view of the sea, as also of the town of Dundalk 
and the surrounding country. 

Bellurgan park is situated about four miles east 
t)f Dundalk, which is the post town to it, and 44 
miles north of Dublin. 

Mount pleasant. 

Mount pleasant, the seat of John M^eill, Esq. 
on an estate of Lord Viscount Olermont, comprises 
a pretty lodge in the villa style, and 40 acres of a 
richly planted demesne, to which the mountains of 
Garlingford, on its rear, form a magnificent and 
sublime outline^-^Though this seat cannot boast of 
ei\joying the same extensive prospect and appen- 
dages as some others in this neighbourhood, yef 
if shut out, by its modest position from the beau^ 
ties oi an extensive view, it has also the consola^ 
tion of being precluded from the view of those 
bleak and unplanted tracts, which mingle with the 
finer features of the country ; while the Garling- 
ford mountains shed upon its limited lawns and 
plantations, as rich a shadow as. upon any other 
villa of the same extent in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. 

Mount pleasant stands on the public road he^ 
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tween Garlingford and. Dundalk^ at the distance 
of three Irish miles from the iBtAxr, which is its 

post town^ and 43 miles north of Dublin. 

« 
Faughert. 

Faughert^ the seat of Neale M^Neale, Esq. com- 
prehends a small but neat dwelling hous^^ and 
80 acres of demesne^ which like the other demesnes 
in this neighbourhood^ derives a striking influence 
of beauty from the lofty mountains of Garlingford, 

It is situated on the mail coach road between 
Dublin and Belfast^ 41 miles north of Dublin^ and 
one mile north of Dnndalk, which is the post 
town to it 

RavensdaJe. 

■ From Faughert we proceeded to Ravensdale^ a 
valley which constitutes no mean feature of beauty 
on the estate of Viscount Clermont^ altiiongh the 
bald and unplanted aspect of the mountains that 
enclose it, forms a shocking contrast to the natu* 
ral beauty of the valley, and to that high perfec- 
tion of taste with which it has been decorated by 
Baron Mc Glelland; Robert Thomson, Thomas 
Lloyd, and Robert Murphy, Esqrs., who have cho- 
sen this interesting valley for their residence, and 
Messrs. Lloyd aud Thomson for a theatre of trade. 
To these latter geirtlemen the valley is indebted 
for that health, plenty and vivacity, which are in- 
separable from an extensive diffusion of the linen 
trade; while, in a pictutesque point of view, their 
bleach greens glistening in the sun, vjring with the 
whiteness of tbe snow, ;aiid blending with the 
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evei^een foliage of the surrounding seats^ com^ 
plete tfie beauty of this valley. — ^The most eminent^ 
and we believe the most highly elevated and ex-- 
tensively planted of these seats^ is that of Baron 
Mc Clelland^ to whose finger of improvement Ra- 
vensdale is also said to be indebted for its best 
agriculture ; and we must confess, considering the 
natural beauty and various artificial improvements 
of this valley, it much' surprised us that the lord 
of the soil should have neglected to enrich the 
scene, and his own coffers at the same time, by 
raising a colony of oak on the summit of those 
mountains, which appeared to us to be inapplica- 
ble to any other production, and to serve no other 
purpose, in their present state, than that of a very 
disgusting foil to the beauties of the valley.— *-The 
bleaching trade carried on here, both in the linen 
and yam departments, is considerable ; the latter 
is chiefly for the Drogheda market, where a spe- 
cies of narrow dowlas, eminently strong and well 
coloured, is manufactured to a considerable ex* 
tent. The linens bleached here are of various 
qualities, and we presume are mostly purchased^ 
at the markets of Newry, Armagh, Monaghan and 
BaUibay, and sold, when finished, in the markets 
of Dublin and London. — ^These goods (so far as 
we had an opportunity of inspecting Hiem in their 
finished state) spoke well of the waters of Ravens* 
dale, and of the science with which the business 
of bleaching is conducted in that valley ; and to 
the more prominent features of utility and beauty 
that niark this place, may be added, the aspect of 
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iho cottftges^ which sparkle like anbw ^drops on 
the plain^ and convey to the eye of benevolenoe, a 
seene of niral felicity ; and to the hearty a sensation 
of joy» which mere solitary grandeur is incapable 
of inspiring. This picturesque valley, embosomed 
in the mountains of Cairaban and Aughnavarana, 
which enclose it on the east and north east, is si^ 
tuated three miles from Dundalk, 44 north of Dub- 
lin ; and Fleury bridge, a village in its immediate 
vicinity, is the post town to it. 

Carlingford. 

From Dundalk we drove to Carlingford, an 
aa^^ient village that gives its name to the adjoining 
bay> which stands eminent in Irish Ustory, for i{» 
admirable oysters. — This village derives a feature 
of distinction from the antiquity of its appearance^ 
to whi^h the splendid ruins of an abbey, and cer- 
tain castlea that once flourished theire, largely con<» 
tribute#-~With these ancient ruins, the grotesque 
mountains that hang over the village and the s6a> 
admirably combine, in imparting to this pocur 
shattered object, an air of wild grandeur; and 
had forests of lofty oak, from the sides and sumr 
mits of those moantains^ waved their haughty 
plumage over the town, and shed their mighty 
shadow upon the foaming surface of the sea ^be* 
neath, we cannot conceive any thing, o^n a small 
scale, in that portion of the coast, that would hsive 
a finer eflfect in a water-view, than this tawn, aa 
the mariner approaches it from a distant country^ 

After looking at this plAce for a few na^mients, 
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and inquiring for one or two gentiemen who were 
absent^ we drove to the villa of Mr. Hngh Moore^ 
a pretty little seat on the sea-shore^ erected by 
tbis gentleman's taste] and industry^ on a spot^ 
to which nei&er art nor nature bad been very 
bountifal. 

After a few moments spent at this hospitable 
villa (the conversation and manners of whose pro* 
prietor evidenced^ that his extensive travels and 
intercourse with the world had rendered his cha- 
racter, as a gentleman, complete) we returned to 
Dundalk, contrasting with his manners and those 
of an amiable young officer in the same neighbour^ 
hood, the less noble and dignified Conduct of a cer- 
tain well educated gentleman, who having heard, in 
the progress of our tour, that an introductory letter 
awaited him, fled from the intelligence, as if, on 
opening the envelope, a plague would start out 
and seiae upon the little heart, io whose magna*- 
nimt>UB forebodings he was indebted for a timely 
escape from the field of danger. Having now 
touched upon the principal features of Dundalk, 
we shall beg leave, before we proceed farther 
northward^ to offer a reflection or two upon the 
cottiatry that we have just left behind. 

We have already observed that Dundalk and its 
immediate neighbourhood partake more of the cha- 
racter of Ulster than of Leinster, to which they geo- 
graphically belong ; and the curious traveller, who 
takes pains to ascertain the multifarious distinctions 
of our complex history ; and for that purpose, tra- 
vels slowly from Dublin to tJlster, by the great 
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coast road, will probably perceive some tincture 
of the Ulster character diffiised along the coast, 
from Newry even to Drogheda, where the strong 
dowlas manufacture (extensively carried on here) 
produces a similarity of pursuits, and no doubt, a 
partial intercourse with the northern drapers. — 
Whether a contemplation of the province to which 
we were approaching ; that decided advantage of 
property and character which Ulster possesses 
ov» all the other provinces (for in civilization it 
is at least three centuries before Connaught), and 
601 early attachment to the linen-trade, might not 
have given to our minds sensations of a mixed 
character, not altogether resulting from the dis- 
tinctions of the country, we shall not pretend to 
say ; but separate from all those peculiarities of 
feeling, which have their origin in the habits of 
the^'niiad, we presume the traveller of intelligence, 
who explores the County of Louth in pursuit of 
statistical information, will find (with the excep- 
tion of CoUon, which is a little manufacturing 
colony) a very material difference between that 
district of the county which extends along the 
coast from Drogheda towards Newry, and pos- 
sesses more or less of a manufacturing spirit, 
and those, districts of the interior, which may be 
regarded as . exclusively agricultural— These lat- 
ter, as to the appearance, manners, and language 
of the peasantry approximate, in our view, to 
the character of the labouring peasantry of Meath, 
and tlK)se agricultural districts of Cavan, which 
unite with Louth in the opposite direction ; while 
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the population of tbe coast^ that is^ from Drog- 
heda towards Newry^ approximate more nearly^ 
in our judgment^ to the character of Ulst«.— 
This difference in the manners and circumstances 
of the Louth population^ has^ probably^ its origin 
m those geographical distinctions of the county^ 
which gave birth to its commercial and agricultord 
relations. 

The coast furnishing facilities for trade^ which 
the interior did not, towns were accordingly 
erected, and ports opened for the reception of 
shipping. To the metropolis of the island, situ- 
ated on the same coast, an open and extensive 
communication, through those towns, was neces- 
sary, from the north of Ireland, where the linen* 
trade (whose remote origin cannot be traced in 
history) was early established. These circum- 
stances combining to communicate to the coast of 
Louth, the benefits of the linen-ifianufacture and 
of general commerce, the population naturally 
arose in the scale of information and prosperity, 
above the peasantry of the interior, who were ne- 
cessarily confined to the labours of the field, and 
who continuing in that state could neither ac- 
quire . themselves, nor impart to their posterity, 
any improvement in their condition; and from 
this '^source, in all probability, proceeded the dif- 
ference which we conceive to be so striking be- 
tween the coast and the interior country ; a dif- 
ference (as to its influence upon the comforts off the 
people) which can only be melted down, by the 
gentlemen of Ineland forming parochial societies, 
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for the destruction of poverty and vice (that is, in 
the first instance, to raise the wages of the la* 
bourer) and ofiering such premiums for character 
and cleanliness, in connection with a personal ap- 
plication to the improvement of the people, ail 
may give an adequate impulse to the spirit of 
civilization ; a duty which would be by no means 
diflBcult to perform, as, in every neighbourhood, 
there are worthy farmers and tradesmen tliat 
would prove faithful auxiliaries of such a valuable 
design ; and while, in the department of cottage 
husbandry, the latter might advance, by their 
more familiar intercourse with the peasantry, the 
designs of the gentlemen of the parish, in relation 
to that object; so in the departments of education 
and household industry their wives and daugh^ 
ters might be rendered useful auxiliaries to the 
ladies, who would not find their parochial labours 
oppressive, either in a personal or pecuniary point 
of view, if the duties of the parochial improvement 
society were fairly distributed, and the premiums 
of sufficient magnitude to reward merit with im* 
partiality, and to provoke competition, without 
being so generally diffused, as to render compe^ 
tition languid, or patronage burdensome to the 
guardians of the poor. 

Systbm would render all these duties light, 
while that health of mind which a useful employ- 
ment of time produces, would amply compensate 
for those trifling sacrifices of indolence or private 
pleasure, which a rational existence requires at 
our band.*^Difficult as are the circumstances of 
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thia cbttniry^^ w« ate of opinkm that mudi miy not 
only be achieved^ but actually accompliflihdd^ by 
parochial societies rightly organized.-^In these 
the clergy should be leading members; but in 
eatholic districts^ the good intentions of the pro^ 
testant gentry^ in relation to the educatioa of the 
poor^ will be rendered abortive^ should they make 
the introduction of the scriptures into schools a 
sine qua non of the benefits which they propose 
to confer upon the people. — ^To this arrangement^ 
the priests^ situated as they are at present^ wiU 
not agree.— We do not say but an ample parlia^ 
mentary provision might work liberally on their 
minds in this particular; but until this parlia*- 
mentary experiment has been tried^ forcing the 
scriptures into catholic schools may^ and no doubt 
will, drive the children of that class from our em^- 
brace; but certainly will not cause them to em-» 
brace our bibles, so long as they are taught to 
regard the doctrines they contain with the same 
suspicion and abhorrence, as they would regard a 
poison, which they had been told by their clergy 
was blended with wholesome food, for the express 
purpose of betraying them. 

The difference of pursuits and of comforts, 
which distinguish the Louth coasters from the 
men of the interior, appear also to have produced 
a material difference of mien and figure, in the 
population of these districts of the county. — ^^fhe 
men of the coast have, in our view, a more inde^ 
pendent aspect and a more upright carriage, than 
the men of the interior (who^ as we have already 
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noticed^ approach more nearly to the pea/siaatry of 
Meath and parts of Gavan.) — ^Their women alao 
are> in our view^ much jnore graceful and attrao- 
tivc-^Thoise labomrs of the fields to which the 
peasantry of the interior are devoted from early 
life^ must have produced this striking dissimilitude, 
unless we may suppose the interior of the country 
to have been peopled by a different race or nation ; 
for^ ia parts of Louth and Cavan^ not very distant 
from Dundalk^ we observed a large proporticm of 
the female peasantry to be destitute of one of the 
most beautiful and attractive features of the sex, 
a full chest, and to have flat breasts like men !--^ 
It was not one, two, nor perhaps twenty examples 
of this kind, that satisfied our curiosity, so far as 
that curiosity could be satisfied by a cool and phif- 
losophic observation of the £a.ct ; but after repeat*- 
edly contemplating the form of those women, we 
found this singularity to be, in a very considerable 
proportion, if we can trust our senses, a stand- 
ing feature in the female history of the country. 
The dialogues on this subject, which we some- 
times held with the peasantry of Cavan, were cu- 
rious and amusing ; and we particularly recollect 
the humour and affected modesty with which one 
old woman in that county favoured us with hei* 
strictures upon that branch of the natural philo- 
sophy of her neighbourhood : — ^^ Sir," said she, 
I ^' our young women are not so flat in that quarter 

as you imagine, but they are too modest to allow 
their shapes to attract the notice of the men, and 
for this reason they very properly conceal their 
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bosoms in their handkerchiefs.'^ — ^^The propriety 
of this concealment^ Madam^ will hardly be dis- 
puted by those who are sensible of the power of 
iheir other charms^ as no doubt the men of your 
country are; but with all due respect for your 
superior knowledge, my wortiiy woman> I will lay 
you a wager of one 'guinea, Uiat more than half 
your women have flat bosoms like the men; and 
I will submit to have the controversy determined 
by the shape of your own daughter, who is work- 
ing in yonder garden/' The old woman finding 
herself pressed upon that point, and unable to 
maintain her argument, retired from the field, and 
looking shrewdly in my face as she departed, told 
me, that she believed I was an old rogtie^ and that 
I had often examined the women of her country 
more narrowly than in the present conversation. 

Newry. 

From Dundalk we drove to Newry, a sea-port, 
town situated on the same coast, about 10 miles 
north of the former, on a navigable river called 
the. Newry water, over which there are two stone 
bridges, beside a bridge over a line of canal, that 
opens a communication between this port and the 
bay of. Carlingford, on the one side, and the 
waters of Lough Neagh, upon the other. — ^This 
town, although irregular in its aspect, is large 
and populous ; it sends one member to the impe- 
rial parliament, has a very eminent weekly market, 
for the . sale of yard wide brown linens of good 
quality; and for the exportation of linens and 

K 
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importtttiom 6f BtiAA tiwniiliictiiniii ik^m tim 
f^ncipal tmdiflg town in Dotviuihirai although 
tiot the metropoUn of that Goimty^^-f-A joimiali 
vtiled ^^Tbe Newry Telegraph/^ i« pitUiihed 
here^ twice or thncii in the week^ and has a oo&» 
sideifable circulation in the countieB of Dowoi 
Armagh^ Tyrone^ Lonth and Cavan.-^It wae then 
edited bf Jaioei Stewart^ Esq. a gentleman loag 
known to the respectability of Ulster^ as a writer 
of no mean talent^ and latterly to the republic of 
letters^ by his history of Armagh^ in which he has 
iilclnded much of the ancient history of Ireland. 

The trade of this place^ we have reason to ap» 
prehend (although we cannot establish our opinion 
by positive eaLftmples^ as in the history of Dundalk) 
has suffered serious depression within the last few 
yearSk 

Whether this depression has been produced by 
a cessation of the late war in the Peninsula^ which 
furnished a market for so many of our productions^ 
by the absence of our gentry (in consequence of 
our union with England^ and of the modem rage 
for French frippery and Italian paintings) or 
Whether it proceeds &om a system of taxation 
disproportioned to our resources^ we shall not 
take upon us to determine; but that such exists^ 
We presume will be found by any statesman or 
itatician that will enter into its history. 

Narrow Water, 

Agreeable to our usual practice in the prosit 
oution of this tour^ we visited as many of die fe<»- 
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ipedtecUe litets in the mighbourhood <tf Newry 
(dilring the fyvr days &at ^ nktide this town our 
head qjoarters) ks wai compatible with the atten* 
tloti which we owed to the otiber distriotB of the 
eottntry* 

Among these objects of rural improvement^ 
Narrow Water, the seat and part of the estate of 
Roger Hall, Esq. maintains a respectable position. 

It is situated on the eastern bank of the Newry 
river, and comprehends an extensive modern edi*' 
fice, and between three and 400 acres of demesne 
ornamentally planted j but, from the bay of Car- 
tingfbrd, and the mountains of tiiat name on the 
^stant shore, this seat derives its principal iti^ 
fluence of beauty. 

There is an ancient castle on this propefty,whioh 
presents itself as a sMking object on the margin 
of the water, as you drive from Newry to Warren 

Point, a most interesting and well frequented road 
(in the summer season) which passes through this 
property, and contributes largely to the life and 
Animation of the neighbouring country.*— This 
castle is said to have been built by the Duke of 
Ormond, in the 17th century, \rhen the republic 
of Bftgland had ^yielded to the restoration of the 
monarchy, in the person of Charles II. 

Soii and Scenery. 

The soil in this neighbourhood is light, but to- 
lerable for tillage and for the maintenance of light 
etoek. The views, even thus fiatr, along Vttz NeWry 

river^ have oonsi4^rabie interest^ but woi^ have 
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much more^ if tiie mouDtains on the distant shore 
hftd more generally acknowledged the dominioa 
of the Hamadryades^ who have been robbed of 
their territory here and elsewhere, by the English 
absentee system, or by the poppies, with which 
Morpheus has covered the eye-lids of our Irish 
Lords. 

Narrow Water is situated about four miles south 
of Newry, and one mile north of Warren's Pointy 

which is the post town to it 

« 

Warren^s Point. 

This village is situated about a mile N. W. of 
Ros&trevor, on the N. £. margin of the bay of 
Gai'lingford, at ihe entrance to the Newry river. 
A salt manufactory has been erected near it, and 
two ferry-boats are maintaiiiied here for conduct- 
ing p^t^sei^ws to the county of Louth, on the 
diirtant shore. 

Greenwood Park. 

This interesting cottage of Ross Thompson, 
Esq/ is situated in the same neighbourhood, and, 
together l^ith its camion mounted tower, presents 
itself to view in your progfress from Newry to 
Warren's Pomt — ^It attracted our attention, on 
that road, as a neat and curious object in our pas- 
sage through the country in the summer of 1817. 

Clonallon House and Rosstrevor. 

# 

Clonallon House, the beautiful and extensive 
seat <^ the Rev. John Davis (possessed by hiin, 
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as chancellor of the diocese of Dromore) may be 
considered, not only as one of the most extensive 
glebes in this province, but also as one of the most 
striking objects of artificial improvement in the 
neighbourhood of Rosstrevor ; a village on the 
shore of the bay of Garlingford, whose accommo* 
dations for sea-bathing, and whose picturesque 
scenery (to which its wood, water, architecture 
and mountain views admirably conspire) render it 
one of the most fashionable places of resort in 
this province, in the season of sea-bathing. ' 

Clonallon House comprehends a light and rather 
spacious edifice, in the villa style, together with 
900 acres of demesne lands (already noticed as 
church property) ornamentally planted. The pros- 
pect from this seat over a part of Carlingford 
Lough, to the picturesque village just noticed, and 
to a magnificent planted mountain beyond it, is 
incomparably fine ; as indeed all the views are 
from the apartments of this house. 

This seat is indebted for its modem plantations 
and other works of taste, to the improving finger 
of Mr. Davis, whose liberality to the poor of this 
neighbourhood, is said to reflect as much honour 
on his humanity, as the improvements we have just 
noticed, reflect credit on his taste. — Clonallon 
House stands midway between the villages of 
Warren's Point and Rosstrevor, on a county road, 
which opens a communication by the sea coast 
between Newry and Downpatrick. — ^Its distance 
from Newry is six Irish miles, from Dublin 56, 
and Warren's Point is the post town to it. 
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Rural Trade. 
Bessbrook. and MiUvale. 

In the country aroimd N«wiy there ue varioa« 
bleach yiurdu and manu&ctories^ the meMure - of 
whose trade it would be iatiafactory to aflcertaioi 
in order to a perfect history of the county ; but 
as in our circumstances^ this accuracy of informar 
tion i;aanot be obtained^ we shall content ourselves 
with observing, thai among the objects of this 
class^ that attracted our notice, the flax mills of 
Bessbrook, the property of Messrs, Nicholson 
(where an immense quantity of strong yam is 
manufactured from the produce of the soil) and 
ihe extensive bleach yard and flour mill of 
George Atkinson, Esq. in the same neighbourhoodf 
appeared to us, both in relation to their trade and 
io the public spirit of their proprietors, to furnish 
no mean examples of the industry and enterprise 
of the Newry district. 

Bessbrook, tiie seat of Messrs. Thomas Nichol- 
son and Co., and Millvale, that of George Atkin- 
son, Esq. (an active magistrate) are situated near 
the public coach road between Armagh and Newry^ 
about two and a half miles from the latter, which 
is tiie post town to them, and 52 miles north of 
DuUin. 

Glm. 

Glen, so denominated from the manor of that 
name on which it stands (and of which Mr. Innes, 
the resident in 1817, was both seneschal and Lord 
of the soil) is situated near the great mail coach 



road between Newry and Belfast^ of which road 
it is the only improvement of consideration be- 
tween Newiy and this iseaii^-Tb© demesne^ com- 
prehending about 180 Irish wt^Hb u di^tingnished 
by the bold contrast of hill anddale^ ornamentally 
planted/ and in a seleot proportion of eight town 
lands which compose tills properfy.-^How mneh 
better may we expect justioe to be administered in 
a manor like this, where the common landlord and 
lather of his people presides, tbmi in those manor« 
(and we fear they are too many) where men of low 
Tirtne and information, undertake to administer 
Justice in those courts, for a amaJl stipendiary 
aUowance.<**«-Goncemitig one of thoi^i eourts in ft 
midbmd county, we have heaard it said j—^^ If you? 
eause be good, it will be damned there ; if ufQust« 
its victory is certain.** 

Olen is situated about 56 miles north of Dublin, 
and is distant about five miles from Newry, whieh 
is the post town to it 

» < • 

Cohzacran House, 

The seat of William Edmond Beilly, Esq, (a 
magistrate of Downshire) forms an interesting 
feature in the view, as you drive from the village 
of Poyntz-pass to Loughbrickland.'^It compre- 
hends a neat lodge and 50 agren of demei^nej 
nearly west of Loughbriokland, which is its post 
town, and suficiently elevated above the general 
level of the surrounding soil to become an object 
of attention to the traveller. 
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Lougkbrickland gkbe, Toum, and Trade. 

The glebe house^ which in 1817^ was the seat 
of the Rev. Edward John Evans^ stands on a pretty 
elevation above the town^ and commands a plea- 
sing view of the Lough^ from whence the town 
derives its name, signifying, in the Irish language; 
the lake of the speckled trout ; . a species of fish 
with which the Lough is pregnant — ^In conjunc- 
tion with Colnacran house^ west of the town^ and 
two or three bleach yards in the valley, which are 
its best ornaments, this glebe forms an interesting 
appendage to the town views, having 24 acres of 
glebe land, neatly dressed and planted. -r-The 
town is situated on the great leading road between' 
Dublin and Belfast, about eight miles north of 
Newry. — ^It is composed chiefly of one broad 
street ; is a fair and post town, but derives (with^ 
out the aid of a weekly market) its chief respec- 
tability from the fine linen and lawn manu&.cture, 
which is carried on in high perfection, in the. 
country around it. — ^A mere English traveller, un- 
acquainted with the etymology of our townlands, 
would suppose that Loughbrickland derived its 
name from a combination oiLottgh wlA brick ; but 
we could not perceive, from our slight observation 
of the soil, that its natural history would support 
this construction. — ^The town, like all others in 
this highly civilized district, is composed of stone 
houses, neatly dashed and slated ; and the sur- 
rounding country sparkles with public monu- 
ments of trade ; while the manners of the people 
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are such as to afford the Irayeller perfect security^ 
and the heart of benevolence rational delight 
The bleach yards noticed in this description^ are 

sitoated (on the estate of Jones^ Esq, in the 

county of Antrim) about two iurlongs south-^west 
of the town (or village)*— They are in the half 
Ueach trade^ a process performed chiefly wiil| 
iime^ which is not injurious to the quality of linen^ 
when judiciously applied. — ^Mr. MoUan^ the pro- 
prietor of one of these greens^ half bleaches^ an- 
nually^ about 7000 pieces. 

Tanderdgee. 

Although this town is situated in the cmnty of 
Armagh^ as also that of Portadown^ the nesLt sub- 
ject of our tour, yet, from their proximity to 
Down, and that social and commercial intercourse 
which subsists between them, we shall make so far 
free with the geographical distinctions of our 
country, as to borrow those towns from Armagh, 
as respectable attendants of our tour ^ through 
Downshire, and as very natural appendages of 
its history. Tanderagee is situated on the river 
Cuser; and thoujgh a small town, it is rendered 
respectable in the history of this district, by i\» 
trade, and by the romantic beauty of its situation. 

It stands on an estate of Lady Olivia Sparrow 
(as the trustee of her son, a minor) and the family 
86at, on the margin of the town (whose v^iegated 
lawns are 'distinguished by the titles of the upper 
and lower demesne) constitutes the principal fea- 
ture of its scenery ; and to the fine lineaments of 
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grapby of the soil on the banks of th^ riv^r OujMHri 
bM contributed in bigb perfection ; wbile the sub- 
jeot of the Naiades^ eqfoally ambitio«)fl of tte 
boQOinr of the scene, rolls her wild and rapid floods 
under a lofty wooded bank, tbrough a beaotiiul 
glen or Yalley in the lower demesne, and joining 
her hoarse mnrmiir to the silent eloquence of the 
aurrounding scene, completes the pre-eminence of 
Tanderagee, in the picturesque history of this 
district. 

That called the lower demesne, presents its 
swelling lawns and ornamental plantations to the 
view of tilie traveller, who approaches this village 
from Pbrtadown, in all the vanterie of village 
^ide and beauty.^^The upper demesne (on which 
stands the fiunily mansion, inhabited in 1817, by 
Mr. Creery, a worthy clerg3rman of the establisb- 
ment) does not exhibit its beauties so fully to the 
trsiveller tm the roads ; but when entered upon, 
or viewed from the hill on which the house stands, 
is found to present, to the view of the spectator, 
wide and expansive lawns, distinguished by the 
bold contrast of hill and valley, by a valuable oak 
wood, several young plantations ornamentally 
arranged (by Mr. Lofty the agent of this property, 
witbout any other expense to tiie estate, as we 
have heard, than the sale of fallen and decayed 
Ixees) and by extensive walks, neatly sanded for 
the accommodation of the vitdtors of this sylvaii 
scene, who, for the beauty and convenience of 
i)iose walks, as well as for the embellishments we 



faairft just noticed^ are indebted^ we believe; to tiie 
same Intelligent and tasteful finger of improye^ 
menrt. ^ 

TMa Tillage bae a good wedcly market^ for tbe 
sale of ymrd wide linenB j a benefit^ for whiob it i§ 
indebted to Mr. William Macdonald^ a venerable 
Ulieii bnyer, who was living at the period of our 
visit to this place^ in the summer of 1817.^t has 
also a flax, yarn, and butter market ; and in the 
year just noticed^ a gentleman resident on the spot, 
assured usy that 80 purchasers of linen attend this 
market regukrly, and at au average of 90 pieceil 
of 35 yards purchased by each, expend in *each 
weekly market of this village, about £8000 stet^, 
ling, beside all the other articles disposed of in 
the course of trade,-— The principal part of this 
money, ft is true, is carried out of the town, but 
enough remains with the inhabitants to secure to 
them a competent provision. 

Tanderoigee is situated a few miles north of 
Iioughbriokland, and 61 north of Dublin. — ^It is a 
post town, and the estate of which it is such a 
proud feature, comprehends, as we have heard, 
about 9000 acres of this tract of country. 

In the vicinity of Tanderagee, that is, on the 
county of Down side, there are many charming 
villas ; but not many in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the town.— The Down side of Tanderagee, 
is by far the most wealthy and picturesque. — It is 
probable therefore that this village wifl sanction 
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theiiberty we take of enrolling her liame in these 
memoirs^ as a member of the Downshire family ; 
while the latter, notwithstanding the comparative 
poverty of the village, will feel pleasure in intro- 
ducing her to the best companies, as a little rela-^ 
tive, whose inferior wealth is forgotten in the con- 
templation of her charms^ Which draw the most 
fashionable circles around her, in the season of 
amusement 

The Armagh side of Tanderagee, though, like 
all other bhod relations, jealous of her claim ; and 
with whom the village, for her convenience, main- 
tains a sdrt of private intercourse, in the absence' 
of better company, is not however that connection^ 
of whose acquaintance, we should suppose she 
would be most ambitious.— Nevertheless, the Ar- 
magh district of Tanderagee, like every part of 
this respectable country, ^ presents to the eye of 
the stranger, the gratifying evidences of a warm, 
industrious, and of course, respectable population. 
— On that side of the village we visited 

Harrybrook, 

The seat of Robert Harden, Esq. (a magistrate 
for the county of Armagh). — ^It comprehends a 
plain modem edifice, and about 100 acres of his 
own land ; being a small proportion of a valuable 
property, on which this gentleman resides. — ^This 
seat is situated on a county road which opens a 
commimication between Armagh and Banbridge, 
at the distance of two miles from Tanderagee, which 
is its post town, and 60 miles north of Dublin. 
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Portadoum. 

Portadown^ a good market and post town in 
the county of Armagh, and near the boundary of 
Downshire, is pleasingly situated on the river 
Bann, and in point of trade, it' is, or was, emi- 
nent in the corn and brewing departments ; but, 
from the failure of the company, conducting this 
latter trade; a very extensive brewery was lying 
idle, when we visited that town in the winter of 
1817. 

Quay.^X quay is said to be much wanting in 
this town, for the accommodation of the lighters 
engaged in the com trade ; in which improvement, 
not only the merchants of this place are interested, 
but also the farmers for many miles around it, 
and therefore it should be executed by their joint 
subscription, as it is not an object of sufficient 
magnitude to claim the notice of the legislature. — 
It is thought that the modeittte sum of £300 would 
complete this quay. 

A noble example of liberality. 

While travelling in the neighbourhood of this 
village, an example of liberality, deserving a 
public record in the history of the country, having 
beei^. communicated to us by a person who was 
an eye and ear witness of the facts, we think it 
our duty to introduce it in this place, as an object 
of public imitation, and as a piece of village 
history in which every one must be interested, 
who. is not totally insensible to the distinctions of 
vice wdvirtue. 
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III the rebellion of 1788^ when that infernal po- 
liey^ by wbicb mutual suspicion is fomented and 
ripened into madness, was opening the first volume 
of its works in Ireland.-->When the catholics and 
]M*otestanti3 of Armagh^ undier the innocent and 
sportive epithet oi ^^ wrecking ^'^ made war upon 
eaoh others property and habitations ; a poor priest 
in the neighbourhood of Portadown^ thrown into 
consternation by this unnatural warfare, cam6| in 
the midst of his alarm to this town^ and cast him« 
§elf upon the protection of Mr. Woolsey Atkinmn 
(a respectable merchant) who with his excellent 
partner, now no more, received him immediately 
into their house, appropriated a room to his ac* 
commodation, and entertained him at their own 
table until the political madness of the day had 
subsided, and a restoration of the nation to its 
senses, rendered it safe for the poor priest to 
return to his peaceful habitation.-*^Reader, the 
person who exercised this seasonable hospitality 
(which deserves to be engraven on the walls of 
his town) td a priest of the Roman catholic religion. 
Was & member of the church of Scotland, an officer 
of tiid constitutional borps of his country, , and at 
the mdment when he took this priest under his 
protection, was the member of certain reUgious 
abd politiml societies, of . which popery is known 
to ht the sworn foe 1 

You madmen^*— you murderers and bigots^ whe« 
ther popish or protestant, that can be rendered 
the instrumeidits of a foul design, and so lar duped 
by others, as to swallow down those prejudieM, 
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^t pMptre you for every Mt of agreisioii npon 
yoirr fbUow comitrytMii^ beliold thii teeord^ and 
bliifth for your brutaliiy<«^Yoii| vrk6 fire the cUii- 
grace of humanity^ and ntfhOM deteitable ipiH^ 
renders the name of your religion obnoxious to 
our thoughts^ behold this action of an Orangeinan 
to his poUtioal enemy> and n^sJte the philanthrophy 
of his mind and that of his once valued oonsort^ 
the standard of your practice<^so shall our coun>- 
try be respected^ and the feeling of its inhabitknil 
cease to be regarded as an exhalation from that 
heU> the nature and properties of which have been 
placed before our eyes in living colours^ by your 
acts of insanity and murder. 

Poftadown opens a communication from Lurgan 
in Armagh^ and Gilford in Down> to the county 
of Tyrone, by Verner's bridge.-*-ln the immediate 
neighbourhood of the town there are tiot many 
seats of magnitude ; the most respectable we saw^ 
was that of Carrick, the seat of I)ean Blacker ; 
but the country abounds with the habitations of 
substantial farmers and manufacturers, a class of 
society that contribute much more to its wealtii 
and independence. 



Carrick, the seat and part of the estate of the 
Rev. Dean Blacker, comprehends a plain but com- 
modious dwelling house, originally built in 1692, 
and about 170 English acres of demesne, which, by 
a Judicious system of draining and an adequate 
quantity of lime> have been rendiered productive* < 
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Hie aspect of that fine country^ in the topogra- 
phy of which this seat forms a highly respectable 
feature^ is not distinguished by any very lofty emi- 
nence ; consequently the prospect from hence is 
neither very extensive nor richly diversified.-r- 
The demesne is distinguished by some fine old 
timber, and the prospect towards Portadown, by- 
some young plantations (of Mr. Woolsey Atkinson^ 
the gentleman just noticed, and a Mr. Robinson^) 
that season the town landscape with a pleasing* 
spice of the picturesque. 

In the direction of the town, and in that of the 
parish of Killinore (in which latter, the spire of a 
church built by Dean Brandara, is a fine architec- 
tural object in the scene) the country improves 
upon the eye ; and the river Bann, sustaining ves- 
sels of 60 tons burthen, and deluging the neigh- 
bouring lands with the overflow of her waters, 
presents the glory of her wave, in the pride of 
commerce and landscape beauty; although we 
thought it questionable, from our reflections on 
the country, whether this prodigal overflow of her 
favours to Iheneighbouring lands was serviceable 
to the constitution of either party ; but as this is 
a question more proper for the consideration of 
the inland navigation company, and the commer- 

# 

cial^ and agricultural interests of the district, than 
for ours, to them we shall submit it. 

Canrick, which is a feature of distinction, on 
that pleasing and populous road which opens a 
communication between Gilford and Portadown, 
stands 64 miles north of Dublin, 22 south west of 
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Belfast^ and U mile from Portadown, which is the 
post town to it* 

Drummenagh. 

Drummenagh, the seat of Mr. Robert Wood- 
house Atkinson, comprehends a farm lodge, in the 
comfortable fashion of this country, and a farm of 
SO English acres of a strong clay soil, well adapted 
to the growth of potatoes, wheat and oats, but 
particularly the two former. — ^This, in a manufac* 
turing district, is an extensive farm, and con- 
nected with its comfort, the trade of the pro- 
prietor, and that good order which it exhibits in 
unison with the whole aspect of the country, ren- 
der it a tolerably good example of the advantages 
which the population of Ulster (particularly its 
southern and eastern counties) possess over the 
population of the other Provinces. 

Drummenagh stands on a county road, which 
opens a communication between Portadown and 
Dungannon, by Verner^s bridge, 67 miles north 
of Dublin, and two miles west of Portadown, which 
is the post town to it. 

Bannbridge. 

Bannbridge, a small but neat town (on an estate 
of the Marquis of Downshire) is next to be noticed 

III Mil I - • ■ - '■ -~ " ' ■ ■ ' 

* We believe Carrick is now the seat of Lieuteniaiit Cdloiiel 
Blacker^ of the Armagh militia^ son of the late detui ) a gei^le- 
man universally weU spoken of; apd whose survey of the 
parish of Seagoe^ in the 2nd vol. of Mason's Parochial Survey 
of Ireland^ is such as we should expect from the pen of a scho- 
lar and a gentleman. 
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10 the or«ter of our tour.-^It is a mwk«t w)A poKt 

town, about two miles north of LougbbmUfUid^ wA 
has the honour (if this will afford the English tra- 
veller eiyojanent) of deriving its name from a 
source, which he cannot misunderstand j namely, 
a bridge which has been erected there over the 
river Bann, which waters the town and neighbour- 
ing country, and in a landscape and commercial 
point of view, this river, which has its source in 
the mountains of Moume^ is one of the proudest 
features of the district 

The town of Bannbridge, whiph is situated on 
the great coast road between Dublin and Belfast, 
on many accounts has a claim to eminent distinc- 
tion, in the history of Pownshire, 

One of the best markets in this province, for 
the sale of fin« lawns and linens, is held here. — 
There is also a good butter market ; and, between 
this town and the village of Gilford, a distance of 
oply four miles, there are no less than six extensive 
bleach greens on the river, where goods are finished 
in the first stile of bleaching, a process for which 
the Bann water is eminent ; and, unless by the 
river Lagan and some luouutain waters north of 
Belfast, it is perhaps scarcely equalled in this 
province, 

This town is provided with an excellent hotel,, 
a dispensary, a rrading room, and other useful 
publio accommodations. 

The scenery of this district of the river contri- 
butes also, in no small degree, to the celebrity of 
Bannbridge ; where the traveller, from Leinster, 
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finds himself entering upon a cluster of as rich 
features of scenographic beauty and commercial 
wealth, as any rural scene in this rich and popu- 
lous country, or perhaps any other district of 
Ulster (the pride of Ireland) can boast of. — ^This 
little tract of four miles, may be considered as one 
continued theatre of beauty, genius and commerce j 
as if Mercury and Ceres had combined with the 
Naiades and the Napseae, to crown it with their 
choicest gifts. — The river sustaining charming 
villas and beautiful bleach yards on its banks, rolls 
its serpentine silver flood* through a vale deco- 
rated with planted elevations j all combining to 
present the eye of benevolence and taste, with one 
of the finest and most gratifying pictures. 

Bammew, 

The seat of Mr. Robert M^ride, compreheiids 
a neat lodge, on a pleasing elevation within view 
of the town of Bannbridge, as you approach it 
from Loughbrickland ; and had the lands attached 
to this lodge been tastefully planted, Bannvlew 
would be regarded as a pleasing little appendage 
to Bannbridge, whose best scenery however lies 
in the opposite direction, as we have just noticed 
in our brief description of the river scene. 

W — ■ I I M.— — 1 — >*^1— 11— — I II I I IIP.— — *— 1^1— — — — I— ^— ^W— ^— ^— ^ 

* The mlver of thki river ha9 been lutterly converted into hank 
notes, for which the solid gold of the country ha# idflo been com^ 
muted. The drapers and land holders of the province know 
best^ whether this description of exchange has promoted and 
Hcured their interests. 
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Dromore. 

From Bannbridge we proceeded Northward to 
Dromore, an ancient town, said to have been 
founded in the 6th century of the christian aera. It 
is the see of a bishop, a post town, and a place of 
some trade, though certainly of no great beauty. — 
There are a few seats near it. — ^Mr. Leslie, the rec- 
tor, behaved politely on this public occasion ; but 
we had not the honour (nor did we deserve) to be 
patronized by a still more distinguished character, 
then resident in Dromore ; for conscience will not 
permit us to subscribe to that system, by which 
our prelacy receive, what a methodist drudge 
would denominate an immense revenue, for a 
speech or a ceremony, that the honest itinerant 
would execute with neatness and dispatch in a 
few hours; and, at the utmost, for an annual 
income of £20 or £30.-We reverence our bishops, 
and wish it were in our power to transfer the re- 
spect that we feel for their person and office, to 
their enormous incomes. 

Dromore stands on the great coast road already 
noticed, about 15 miles south west of Belfast and 
66 north of Dublin. — ^It is watered by the river 
Lagan. 

Seats. 

Villa, the seat of John Vaughan, Esq. compre- 
hends a good dwelling house, and 60 acres of a 
well planted demesne, 55 of which are held by 
this gentleman, ' as a fee farm on the Clanwilliam 
estate.— -The soil being light, is best calculated 
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for the support of light stocky and for the growth 
of 'barky and oats. — ^The river Lagan passes 
through this demesne in its progress to Belfast^ 
where it drops into the sea- 
Villa stands on a county road which opens a 
communication between Lurgan and Dromore^ at 
the distance of two miles from the latter, which ifi 
its post town, and 66 miles north of Dublin. 

Skeogk hottse. 

The seat of W. C Heron, Esq, which is also 
held in fee from the Clanwilliam family, compre- 
hends a farm: of 24 Irish acres of a tolerably good 
native character, but capable of much improve- 
ment. — ^The walls of a new edifice have been 
erected on those lands, And when formed into a 
dwelling house with suitable plantations, and the 
soil adequately improved, this seat will add one 
to the other features of improvement, by which 
the neighbourhood of Dromore is distinguished. 

Skeogh house (so called) stands on a county 
road which opens a communidation between Bann- 
bridge and Seaford (a village in this county) at the 
distance of three miles from Dromore, which is 
the post town to it. 

Woodford and Milltotvn. 

Woodford, the seat of James Black, Esq. (a 
magistrate of this county) constitutes an interest- 
ing feature of improvement, on one of Lord 
Downshire^s estates; having an excellent new- 
built dwelling-house and bleach-mill, with all ne- 
cessary machinery for the process of bleaching^ 
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which was onoe carried on extensively in thift 
place^ and about sixty Irish acred of a farm in 
such hearty as to evidence^ in connection with the 
improvements that have been noticed^ no slight 
degree of confid^ice in the honour of the Down- 
shire family. 

There is a village on the same estate^ in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Woodford^ called 
Milltown^ from two corn-mills and a beetling-mill^ 
the property of Mr. Black. The neat aspect of 
this village and some surrounding plantations, 
together with the parish-church of Drumard, in 
its immediate vicinity, constitute Milltown an in- 
teresting and picturesque feature in the landscape 
of this place. 

Woodford stands near a county road which 
opens a communication between Hillsborough and 
Castlewellan, 69 miles north of Dublin, and four* 
miles from Dromore, which is the post-town to it 

Springfield. 

The property of the Rev. Boughy William 
Dolling, comprehends an ancient dwelling-housCi 
for a long time uninhabited^ and 50 English acres 
of a light loamy soil, adapted to the growth of 
barley and oats, and every species of green crops. 
It stands on a county-road, which opens a com- 
munication between Lurgan in the county of Ar- 
magh, and Dromore in this county, 15 miles 
south-west of Belfast, 65 north of Dublin, and 
two miles and a half from Dromore, which is the 
post-town to it. 



i 
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Thott^h this glebe is ndt in the viciiiify of Dfiv 
more^ yet^ as being the residenee of Mr« DoUtng> 
and (in the Gonnty of Down^ irhicsh is the subject of 
otcr present teview) it shall be introckced in this 
plaee.-^It stands in the vicinity of the village of 
M ftgheralin^ on the western margin bt this <Hmfity^ 
itfid is recommended to the ilotice of the histoirtati 
of Down^ more by the eharacter of the inoiimb«it]|> 
and his attention to the improvement of ^his pa>- 
rish^ than by any thing in the appearance or his- 
tory of the poor village from whence it derives it6 
name. 

Mr. Dolling has established aLancasterian school 
here^ for the education of youth ; with this liberal 
addition to the usual rules of that sy stem> that he 
permits the various religious denominations that 
assemble here> to be instructed in their own cate^ 
chisms ; and to the perfect freedom of conscience 
(or rather of reUgiou& interest) which reigns in 
this little seminary^ it has the honour of standing 
on the site of the old see-house of Dromore^ wher6 
the bishops of this diocese resided for several cen«- 
turies.'-^Mr. Dolling has also established a choir 
in this school^ for the service of the parislH^huTch ; 
a provisi<m for the public service too often and 
shamefully neglected / and to these little it6ms of 
the history of the parish^ we may add^ a tqp^ut^ 
well in the village^ that is Supposed^ by iSke bene- 
diction of a tutelar saint^ to possess healing pow-^ 
ers ; and as such^ is 0aid to be much frequented 
by the peasantry. 
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In this parish is situated Kircassock^ the pro* 
pefty of Mr. John Christy^ a farm of the first rank 
in .the agricultural history of\he county; also the 
neat-lodge qf Mr. Conway Blizzard^ to which a 
farm of 50. Burleigh acres (a curious measur^nent 
between the English and Scotch standard) is at- 
tached. — This lodge stands on the road just 
noticed^ as opeoaing a communication between 
DuMin and Antrim^ at the distance of three miles 
&om Lurgan> which is the post-town to it^ while 
to Magheralin glebe^ Moira has been .selected^ by 
the incumbent, as its post-town. 

Hillsborough. 

; Having discharged the debt of attention which 
we owed to the neighbourhood of Dromore, we 
next proceeded to Hillsborough^ and waited on 
the Marquis of Downshire^ on one of whose estates 
this town is situated ; and after leaving, for his 
knr^ship^s inspection a former publication^ we 
proceeded through Lisbum , to Belfast^ waited 
upom the Marquis of Donegall at Ormeau^ as we 
did afterwards upon ttie late Marquis of London- 
deny, at Mount Stewart, and the Earl Annesley, 
at Castle Wellanj and having been honoured, 
witii the patronage of these principal inhabitants 
of the province^ we.proceeded in the prosecution 
of ow tour, in which Hillsborough, the subject of 
tills memmr, is to be next described. 

The town of Hillsborough is situated on the 
great mail-coach road (sometimes denominated 
the coast-road) over which we are now slqwly 
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iTB,ve\hhg$ in our progress from Dublin to Bel- 
fast— rit is a fair and post-town^ on the Hillsbo* 
rough estate^ which was once eminent for the 
linen and cotton manufactures^ and is still distish 
guished for a description of coarse manufacture^ 
called the Hillsborough hug. 

The quarter-sessions of. Downshire^ for the 
town of Hillsboroaghy are held in tihiis town ; and 
the Marquis of Downshire, whose property it is, 
to his honour, almost constantly resides here.— • 
His lordship's seat, and the parish-church of Hills- 
borough, are the principal ornaments of the town— - 
and, as landscape objects would have been much 
more influential, if the church, with its lofty 
spire, had been more highly elevated above the 
general level of the country, and the mansion* 
house, with its fine Grecian portico and pictu- 
resque home view, had been removed a little far- 
flier from the town, and presented more fully and 
distinctly to the view of the traveller on the public 
roads.*--rIn these respects the members of the old 
school were in the fashion of the present day, 
^^not at. home?' — or perhaps they were travelling 
in France or Italy, for the benefit of the air ! — 
At all events they did not always possess that 
heaven-bom eye, that ascends above the low and 
grovelling positions of this world, to that lofty 
site towards which the spire points.— That ^ such, 
however, is the chaste and true design of a temple 
of devotion, must be obvious to every man, who 
is not dead to ^^ reason and the eternal filness of 
thiittgs.'* 
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The demesKie of Hillsborough is extensive^ 
oamprehending a tract of nearly 800 Irish acres^ 
embellished with artificial lakes> and with osefol 
and ornamental plantations; nevertheless the 
appearance of this demesne^ and of Lord Down-« 
shire's property in general^ seems rathet to eyi«* 
dence^ on the part of his ancestors^ their attention 
to the profitable results of a good estate^ than to 
the fine and fanciful decorations of a picturesque 
landscape.«^To this observation^ the beauties of 
wood and water which characterise the home 
vieW| form an exception; but this^ and one or 
two other views tiiat shall be noticed hereafter 
excepted^ this demesne does not exhibit to Ihe 
spectator any considerable monuments of taste; 
nor do the lands possess that bold and beautiful 
variety of surfacei upon which art can throw her 
lakes with advantage^ into the valleys; herwoods> 
with equal advantage^ upon the distant hills ; and 
blend her light and shade> with a consciouioiesir 
that she is preparing habitations for the Naiades 
and Hamadryades^ that these deities could not 
possibly despise.-~A scene (since reason has run 
mad) so replete with beauty^ that Venus and h^ 
nymphs should be compelled to walk there^ and 
Apollo to erect a temple^ that should rival that at 
Delphi; while its music softly echoing through 
the iQOnntains^ should produce tliat enchantment 
of the groves and rivers^ which would be height* 
ened into ecstacy by the presence of Venus and 
ber nymphs.^'^h Venus ! 

The madness of our ecstacy in the view of this 
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imaginaiy scene being now over, let tuft ({{ indeed 
we have a lucid interval) retnm to the sober his- 
tory of this property, a certain proportion of 
which (we believe during the minority of the pre- 
sent marquis) had been let out to poor freeholders, 
in small tracts, of perhaps from three to*six acres. 
This arrangement, though useful, no doubt, to 
many of the poor, and calculated to increase the 
well merited, because well exerted political weight 
of the Downshire family, was not well received, 
as we have heard, by the old tenantry, nor cal- 
culated, in the circumstances of the times, to im- 
prove the Hillsborough property (the linen and 
cotton manufactures faring materially decUned 
about this period). 

In a country where manufactures have never 
been established, or where, ^ by mismanagement 
or misfortune, they have totally declined, we do 
not think the division of an estate into very small 
freeholds, the best mode of improving either a 
property or a country (but in a calculation of this 
nature, the character [of a peasantry must be con- 
sulted by the statician, in order to a just conclu- 
sion). Our objection, however, to this mode of 
cutting up a property, is applicable only to those 
districts of Ireland, that are strictly agrwultural, 
and which, consequently, have no other articles of 
commerce than the raw productions of the soil.— 
In these districts, generally y property will be 
injured, materially injured, by being portioned 
out in small parcels to the labouring poor, who, 
as the instruments of agriculture, should be pro- 
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perly provided for, by a system calculated to 
combine their conafort with the improvement of 
the property on which they live ; but this coali- 
tion of interesbai, is not likely to be effected in the 
agricultural districts of Ireland, by a distribution 
of the soil into tracts of three or four acres; 
although little farmers of this class, in their more 
geaerol character of labourerSy may prove very 
useful appendages of a property that has been 
distributed, for the most part, in large tracts, 
among farmers of taste and capital. — ^This, at 
least, is our view of the subject, considered as a 
general principle and fact of history; although 
there are some exceptions, as in the barony of 
Forth in the county of Wexford, which is a purely 
agricultural district ; and yet the whole or prin- 
cipal part of this barony is parcelled out among 
the inhabitants, in farms of from two to twenty 
acres, which are well maintained and well paid 
for ; but this is an ancient colony from Wales, 
and in its habits and customs, forms a very strik- 
ing exception to the gene^ral character of our 
Irish peasantry; and to this difference, which 
consists in the superior judgment, and supe- 
rior industry and temperance of the tenantry, 
may be attributed that combination of the in* 
terests of landlord and tenant, by which this 
barony is characterized; but this furnishes no 
data for a general conclusion, and is rather con- 
sidered as an anomaly in the agricultural history 
of Ireland. 
Let us now examine the effects of a subdivision 
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of laftds into small farms^ in a BfANUFAtrrumNG 
district. 

Connected with a valuable manufectisre^ aadb 
placed under the surveillance and liberal patro- 
nage of a peasantry improyement society (which 
we are bold to assert^ ought to exist in every 
parish in Ireland) a colony of manufacturing far- 
mers mighty not only be rendered instrumental 
to the improvement of the soil and aspect of the 
country, but would, in fact, be the most respect- 
able and useful papulation upon earth. 

Instead of exhausting land, such a population 
would enrich it ; an object, to which a certein 
proportion of the profits of their trade would ne- 
cessarily be applied for their own accommoda- 
tion j as, otherwise, the limited tract of land on 
which they depended for accommodation and 
support, would not prove sufiSciently produc- 
tive. — ^Nor would they be contented with a mere 
improvement of the soil, if their trade prosper^, 
as prosperity is not only the parent of plenty, but 
of comfort and ekgancey and ' by it alone, that 
appetite for refinement, to which we owe all our 
works of taste and fancy, is increased and rendered 
vigorous.— -Unless therefore that human nature 
should alter its character, a prosperous manufac- 
ture will secure the validity of a tenantry, and the 
improvement of a soil and country. -i— A cottage, 
on a property thus circumstanced, will not /b^ 
possess its homely originality of aspect. — ^The 
dusky colour of the mud wall, will soon give way to 
the snowy whiteness of the lime wash.-^The yellow 
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WMd, on it bdd gnrdbu ditch^ will soon be dii« 
placed by a white-thom quickset. — ^The cuirant 
and Ike goosebeny tree will be planted^ as a 
summer luYtti7'*<^the orchard^ as a» article of 
trade«^*<^iid^ in fact, every nerve will be exerted 
to enrich the farm, from which a whole family is 
to derivB its subsistence; nor, in these circum^ 
Stances, will 40 shillings, or even three pounds^ 
for an Irish acre of good land (a rent tliat would 
hurl destruction upon the head of a mere agri* 
culturist) drive the manufacture to despair. 

Unfortunately for the place upon which we are 
now writing, the linen trade, once well established 
here, was almost turned out of possession, by a 
French gentleman called the Gotten trade (we 
ehoose so to distinguish the comparative frippery 
of this manufacture) who paid a^ visit to this coun- 
try about 80 years before our passage through it 
in l817.'~'We have a saying in Ireland, that, a 
Hiffhkmd hdcfy, who quits his native hills in 
pursuit of fortune, never wishes to return back, 
until the green hills upon which he plants his foot, 
are as destitute of verdure as the pastures of his 
own country.— It was so with this French visitor-^ 
he came to trade with Hillsborough ; but like the 
Scotch (who are certainly the cleverest men upon 
earth) he did not like to leave it, while a man, a 
guinea, or a loom in the country, could feed his 
manufacture. — We here speak facetiously, al- 
though the flimsy French manufacture, that dis- 
placed the linen trade in Hillsborough was no 
joke to the inhabitants.«^They were not as badly 



9% howevdr^ afiw the VtemhtiiMfB inuit, aa ilw 
Irijftb wore after tbe long visit of the Danea^ good 
mm, who alio came to iradk witb m ; but h^^^ 
pamsig^ in the Scotch fashi<Hi> to Uko our ^iiiiti*y 
better than their owu, they took a fancy to pot m 
out by a quicker proo^iMi than that of th* Fr^Qh^ 
man^ who had too mueh good seume to npiW iJm 
Hillsborough bloody while he poisetised the addfow 
to. turn it» tc^ether with the Hill^borOii^h looms^ 
into the channel of hi9 manufacture,— In all thin 
there was nothing to alarm tbe good men of 
HilUiborough, who for 30 years worked kindly in 
the yoke of their new ally^ without at all sufipeoting 
that the 8oUd foundation of their proi^p^ity wan 
und^rminingj or that their commercial bloody 
which was not drained away by violence, would 
be ultimately impoverished by this new trade.-* 
For, the favours of the Frenchman, like the coi5- 
dials of his country, exhilirated their spirits ] and 
in such happy circumstances, it never enters into 
the head of a poor Irishman to dream that his 
constitution is subverting.— On coming however 
to his senses, when the dream of felicity is over, 
he feels his blood impoverished, his spirits ex* 
hausted, and his purse empty .—^H^ (curses his stars, 
leaves the blame of his misfortune upon any body 
but himself, and with a blanket on his back sets 
purf: to beg, with the coupling reflection, Ihat it 
was his destiny, and could not be avoided I 

The linen weavers of this neighbourhood^^ 
tempted, as we hea;rd, by the higher wages they 
oQuld earn on the mu»lin loom» and by the Ught* 
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ness of the labour^ abandoned their old and 
faitiiiul aUy^ the Linen manufacture. — ^In process c^ 
ixme, however, their friend the Frenchman made 
his best bow and departed. — ^The men of Hills- 
borough stared at each other, but it was too late : 
they learned, however, timt pt^ and pouHler^ how^ 
ever highly scented, will not stand the wear and 
tear of an old manufacture. 

Their faithful friend and ally, the Linen trade, 
abandoned by the men who ought to have sup-- 
ported him, languished in the arms of his country, 
— ^the dupes of the French frippery, fres belkytres 
grcmdy attempted to rally round the standard of 
their old general, when the Frenchman had given 
them the slip, but it was too late. — ^The linen ma^ 
nufacturehad feinted — ^and, in 1817, when we took 
those notes, we saw the languid features of that 
form, which was once the health and glory of our 
country, spiritless, like the lees of wine that had 
been exhausted by the action of the elements.-— 
The music of the loom had ceased in many habi- 
tations, provisions were scarce, and rents hard to 
be collected ; for the stamina of the farmer failed, 
when the linen manufacture fainted ; and we hence 
concluded, that in a manufacturing country, a ma- 
nufacturing population are the bes^^ tenantry; and 
that, an estate will not suflFer by being parcelled 
out amongst them in small farms, while the i»h 

TERESTS OF A WELL ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURE ARE 

MAINTAINED ; but, from what we saw and heard at 
Hillsborough, we concluded also, that this rule of 
political economy had been forgotten, while Uxr 



bSUe Mou^eUne had flamed there^ aiid that tile 
men of Hfflsboroiigli were iK>t at Aame, wfaeit th«]r 
exckatiged their old Irish ally for a new Ftmch ^m. 

As the existing proprietor of Hillsborough ap^ 
piears to enter with a becoming zeal into <lie into- 
tests of his conntry, and is one of the trustees of the 
linen manufacture, we have no doubt but he wiil 
adopt all practicable measures jGbr the reTivalf oi 
this trade, in his own neighbourhood ; as it is 'not 
only the main spring of the Hfe and spiiit of the 
people, but the main pillar of tli« landed, intetei^ 
of Ulster. 

Indeed the attention which Lord Downdm^ 
pays to the agricultural interests of his neigfaboui^ 
hood, to the education of the poor, and we believi^^ 
to the advantages of a social intercourse with his 
tenantry and neighbours, do him much credit-; 
and not less so, the firm though temperate support 
which he has so far given, in his place in parlia* 
ment, to the constitutional rights of the subject;»f4->' 
We respect Lord Downshire's character, on tbeie 
several accounts^ and think that character would 
be still more highly exalted in his own neighbour^ 
hood, by establishing a peasantry improvement 
society (£6r its benefit, and for an example to the 
country) than which there is not any human instituit 
tioh more conformed to the charity of the gospel; 
or which, if rightly conducted, would have a happier 
influence upon the character and comforts of the 
naticm. 

There are &a*miug societies, education societiei^ 
bible societies^ a stranger's friend society^ a no* 

M 



eitoty far diacountetiajkciiig vice^ 0od«liM for ttiA 
viftitatioii of 9lck and indigent room keepw0 
in Irelmd-^^ttt where is the peMontry improire*^ 
lamt society; an institution whichi if rightly 
oiiganised^ wonld embrace all the others; thfit 
isi it wonld embrace every thii^ conneoted witii 
the interests of the dtpmdetU inhabitants of 
a parish ; while the independent should support 
it, by a portion of their property and ialents.-^t 
is no small recommendation to such an institution^ 
that tiie^entry, both male and female^ would de^ 
rive as much fnoraJ improvement from it as the 
pocs^^for it would make them know what many 
oi th«n are now very ignorant of^-^Hoamely^ th9 
original poverty of their nature^ the accidents ta 
which it is exposed ; and the possibiliiy of its de« 
gradation^ or even destruction^ in a mom^nt^actsi 
which they may know in theory, but cannot f$el^ 
until they enter by system^ into the int^ests of 
&e dependent classeSb^-^Those who thus ^ater fipon 
their duties^ do not find the knowledge of those 
duties reserved for the revelation of a siok and 
dying hom^^ when they press like a millstDne upon 
the conscience^ and when no reparation cafa be 
made to an injured population^ for time and money 
squandered at the card table and other mteUigmt 
pursuits^ save tiiat of remorse and horror^ which 
may or may not prove useful to the sufferers^ but 
can be of no other service to society, than that of 
supplying it with an awful moral admonition 1-^ 
The effect however of this knowledge becomes 
very different^ when it is acquired by a jGutfafulap^ 
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plicatioii of oHt fidiads to the im)>royemeHt of ito- 
ei&ty, while life^ health^ fottoBe^ influence ot talents^ 
are given for that purpose.-*-A ^ faithAtl us* of 
these> in due time, nerer yet fttiled to have a sit. 
lutary influence upon &e chftraoter and felicity of 
tito ^ent; letnd howevef the hypotrite of fanatie 
may deceive himself with a xiiition of bdng saved 
by Q. fgttth or fbeling', unproductive of good works j 
OFj however the infidel may defspise thfe prftyers of 
a people for his salvatibn.-'-Give us ike msLtH^ 
Oive us the womanr-^who, when they go foiN;h| 
are tecompabied by the blessings of a grateful 
Jieople; and, on whose behalf, tfhen .^ictioii 
visits, or tile pale messenger appears, ev^ knee 
bows, every eye streams With affliction, and every 
heart is uplifted to that Qiod> " who heateth aiid 
an'swereth prayer 1'' — ^For^ 6ur belief is, that-^n 
the tomb of that man or woman, whose philan^^ 
throphy excit&d this sblicittide (howevei* sev»e 
the baptisms through which the spirit may have 
parsed td the' enjoyment of its rest) this inscliption 
Bsay be plltced. 

*' Behold— 'the evd of that man is peace !** 

We have now given the redder our view (Whe- 
ther right or wrong) of the trade of Hillsborough^ 
and shall proceed to sketch that which remaiils 
unfinished of the hasty portrait, which a transitory 
view of this town and neighbourhood, has enabled 
tiis to draw.^^Goncerning its advantages and de- 
fects, we have ventured to offer our opinion^ bdtt 
do no^ presume to stamp that opinion with infaU 

UUlity, as this is a virtue tO which tiuvellerSi 

m2 
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of all other men^ have the least elaim ; particularly 
when^ like some of otnr English tourists^ they ai^e 
writing the history of a country through whicli 
they are passing hastily; which they never saw 
l>efore^ and whose character they have to le^ffn 
from a few bad inns^ mail coach incidents^ or (he 
stories which are told them en passant for the puiv 
pose of amusing them. — ^We shall therefore make 
no pretension to infallibility while prosecuting^ 
our researches ; but leaving this comfortable attr^ 
bute in quiet possession of the pope^ we shall pro- 
ceed to sketch what remains unfinished* of our 
portrait of Hillsboroagh ; and in the execution Of 
this and all similar performances^ we hope^ with- 
out pretending to infallibility^ to earn the honest 
fame of having proved true to nature. 

From a transient view of the Hillsborough de* 
mesne^ we ventured to express our opinion^ tiiat 
nature has not provided it with those bold and 
striking varieties of surface^ which constitute the 
ground work of landscape beauty. — Art, however; 
has 'made some efforts to supply this deficiency ; 
and nature herself has been so far civile as to sup- 
ply the demesne of Hillsboroagh with the prospect 
of a few grand objects ; with a brief description 
of which^ and of the Schools for education^ we 
shall close this memoir* 

From a pleasing elevation called the lime-kiln 
hill, the Hillsborough demesne presents you with 
the prospect of an extensive landscape^ bounded 
by Sleibghgallien^ in the coimty of Louth ; the 
lofly Sleib^donard^ and other mountains of the 
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Moiime ohain ; and^ in the opposite direction^ by 
the mountains of Belfast^ and part of a chain^ in 
Hk^ counties of Derry and Tyrone. — ^In the con- 
templation of these lattw mountains^ the eye is 
attracted to the silver surface of Lough Nea^^ 
which spreads its glassy wave witii great beauty 
in the intervening valley ; while the spires of Lis- 
bum and Hillsborough^ rising above the planta- 
tions of this demesne^ conspire with the surface 
qf Lough Nes^h^ to improve the aspect of the 
rarrounding region.-^In your descent from this 
elevated position^ you pass over a sanded road 
through a lofty grove, and from hence you have 
the prospect of an artificial lake (on that border 
of the demesne which approaches to the town), 
embellished on the distant shore by a fine planta- 
tion ; the rich foliage of which, appearing to sur- 
round the spire of the church, presents the eye 
with a combiiiation of objects, which in the por* 
trait of this demesne, may be considered as one 
of it» most brilliant and picturesque features.*— 
There is also a rich group of improvements on 
tiiat part of the demesne which is immediately 
attached to the house ; but as this, though com* 
prizing the beauties of wood and water, with the 
Marchioness' elegant flower garden, is compressed 
into a comparatively small space, and has already 
• been noticed as a home view, (or picturesque 
appendage to the house), any further descripticm 
of its character is not necessary to that mere omt- 
line of the pdcturesque, which is alone compatibte 
with the more us^ul objects of this work. 
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Nurserjf, 

■■ A nursery of young trees is maintained on this 
dememe^ for the accommodation of the Hilliibo* 
rough estate^ (as our guide informed us^ who is 
concerned in its management), 

Schooh. 

m 

There is a male and female school at HillsboH 
rp^gfa^ l^nd a Sunday sdbool where frequently, 
as we he^rd^ 100 children assemble to recdtfe 
iaatruction in morality^ and in the el^mmits of 
English literature* 

Newport Lancasterian S^cboaf. 

Having twice visited the Newport Lancaatera»i 
Sbhool^ and being requested by the master to g^vo 
our opinion of this institution^ in writing, we in^ 
serted the substance of the following remaiijs in 
the visitors' note heek. 

Jafyn, ISir.^We found about 60 children 
in tiie school room, whose conduct was orderly 
and becoming, their persons clean ; and, with a 
few exceptions, their dress and countenances so 
indieative of healtii and competence, as, in a seat 
sc» of unparaUelled distress, was well calculated 
to produce a strong and gratifying sensation.-^. 
We heard two classes (one male and one female) 
read a portion of the New Testament*— l^ir 
manner of reading evidenced a system of instruc- 
tion somewhat superior to the generality of country 
schools,r-^We mentioned to the master our opinion 
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that^ in order to render the pupils perfeet In this 
nsreAil art^ each class^ when readings should be 
kept at some distance from tiie teacher^ so as to 
Mnder a deliberate manner of readings due atten- 
tion tb punctuation a^ sense^ and a proper ek^ 
iFation of the voice^ necessary^ in order to be un* 
derstood; as^ upon the accurate convejrance of 
an author's sense (which is rarely to be met with 
in the hedge schools or cottages of Ireland) much 
of Ifae idoral improvement to be produced to 
^imilies^ by vocal teading^ is dependent. 

As this^ however^ is a subjeet of general^ and 
not local interest^ we shall add such obsern^tions 
to the letter of this report^ as may be necessary 
to illustrate the subject^ and render it useful to 
ike oountrf*-Hin travelling through which^ it is 
amusing to witness (what every body must have^ 
wttoessed^ who is in the habit of visiting the cot* 
lages and hedge schools of Ireland) the volubility 
with which the 'younger peasantry will read the 
stmy of Redmond O'Hanlon^ or any other roblMr^ 
to their gaping family and neighbours ; and that 
attention^ with which the latter will listen for an 
hour together, with their eyes and mouths wide 
open, wittiout, perhaps, distinctiy eomprehending 
three sentences in the narration, to which they 
have paid so much attention.-— -That quick sensi- 
bility, however, which is a characteristic of th6 
nation (and which deserves a better fkte) is sure to 
break out on these occasions, when an incident in 
the history, of unusual interest, happens by acci« 
dent to reach the understanding.~»llie Irish w 



elftmatioiis of Oghown axid Arramuaha^ bear ample 
testiinony to the faet ; while^ in the counteiiaiioes 
and expressions of the group^ that ontatored sea^ 
flibiUty^ which only wmts proper cnltiv^tioii. 4o 
render it productive of the finest fruits^ is ex*^ 
hibited to the discemiiig eye in all the richiiesjy 
0f nature. 

Sinee then^ nKsiBHiirr forms a prominent fea^ 
tare in the Irish character^ and a thirst for infov- 
i]ft{ttion not less so ; it is certainly of importf^ice 
to the interests of society^ that good books should 
be put into the hands of the peasantry> aad tiiat 
-^ey should be taught to communicate their con- 
tents to each other with accuracy and Ibrce. — ^In 
both tii€|se respects the Lancasterian schools 
bave made considerable improTement upon the old 
hedge school system ; but^ as it is to one only, ^ 
mode of rendingy that our present obserrations 
are directed^ we shall postpone the coni^deratAon 
of permcious productions to a future occasion^ 
and resume the discussion to which this visit gave 
birth.* 

There is^ perhaps, not any single art so neaily 
aMied to oratory, as good reading ; nor .do we 
believe that there is a hedge school master in 
Ireland] who understands it. — ^How then can he 
communicate that art to others ? — ^The foundation 

* We bmve a very excelleot production on tlw- eduction of 
the Irish peasantry^ by an Irish Roman Catholic clergyman, 
now lying on our table 3 and which affords us the more pleasure, 
because we do not recollect to have seen any thing before, on 
the jBcme subject, from the same quarter. 
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Af gopd >ea4>iig, 13 a perfect camptehmmm of 

tbe«a«i&or'8 seue ; niid its end ftod object^ it^ th^ 
Gommuiiicfttkiii of tkat sense to those who hear 
us; hut this paimot be dime by a confuai<m ot 
fiOHiids^ by fttlse proBunciatioii, (mt l^ a delivery 
too low pr too rapid.-— A badge schoalnMistcir> top 
generally, looks more to the quantity .than th^ 
qmUUy of his pnpiPs reading ; and provided the 
foal he is driving gallops qiuckly over a rong^ 
rc«4 to the end of his journey, all is welL— The 
sound and jadioious teacher, on the contrary, looks 
more to thi& quality of his pupils' reading, than 
to the quantity ^ and h^ce he will never permit 
^ student to pass on to a second sentence, 
until he has delivered the first with precision; 
a task, whi^h he may accidmtaUy perform with- 
out jmd^standing his subject; but the latter, 
we contend, is indispensable to perfection, and 
should be communicated to the reader's undw-- 
standing by lecture ; and who, for this very puri* 
po^e> shoidd never have a wabject put into his 
hand that is above his capacity ; or muck above 
the measure of his knowledge*— The best mode of 
teaching this useful art, as we have already hint- 
ed, is to place the pupil, pr the reading class, at 
a due distance from the teacher ; by which they 
will be compelled to acquire a due elevation of the 
voice, and a deliberate and distinct delivery, in 
prdfer to be understood. — These points once gained, 
attention to the proper pauses will be more easily 
commanded by the master ; and that false or im-^ 
pure pronunciation, which sonietimes shelters 



itself in a mpid^ and sometmiei in a low aiid 
drawling dsHvery, (a propw attention to pnnoti»* 
tian h&aoig geenred^ and rendered habitual to the 
•obelair ;) tiie next point for the master^a attentitni^ 
w, thoM modulations of ike voice^ by^^ieh the 
reader aoeinratdly and fi>rcibly conveys to hia 
hearors the author's sense. 

^ere the duty of instruction by lecture^ which 
was necessary through Ae whole course^ becemea 
iniperaiive.--*«The rofuler must be made to under- 
stand his subject, in order to convey it with etkei 
to o&ers; and tiie master has arrived at that part 
of his duty^ in which it is Ms pleasingp office to 
enrich the understanding of his pnpil^ in order to 
the perfection of his style. 

This mode of ;making good readers certainly 
requires considerable patience, and some imder- 
staadka^ and talent in the teacher i hut> as per^ 
smaM not thus qualified are unfit for ^ office, 
and .we do not writ^ for the gaJleping rnastm^ of 
hejige aehools, wo hope the few hints tiiat are 
hare thrown out, will net prove useless} and we 
venture to asserl^ however difficult this plan may 
be found in the begiiming, that, in ike endj it will 
not only prove the most succesis^l, but the least 
lalMMrious. 

And now to return to the school at Newport. — 
We found, on examining the progvess of the 
pupils in this little seminary, that some of them 
wrote a &ir hand, and a few appeared tolerably 
expert at figures.^-^Their interesting countenances, 
and their cNrderly manner of proceeding from 
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file school-house to their hpmes^ particukrly 
stmdc us as honourable to the discipline of this 
Hobool^ iftiid strongly indicatifve of the ^mfization 
^4 good mannefs of the pupUfi) a-pwt of their 
0i^c^we history^ (if we may fofge a ymrdy) to 
which we isihould not have attaohed implioM: credit^ 
had we only seen it put on as tha hciUdi^y draM 
of a strangw^s visit ; but^ £poq^ Hke decent pm^ 
dwt and interesting appearance of seveml femftlq 
childi>f»^ that we saw going backward asd fom 
ward to that school^ in ow rides through Ae 
nmghbourhnod^ we are well assured that their 
mild and ihti^reating manners^ Uke their modeaty 
and benuty^ were habitual 

Seats. 

lu ishe ncaghbourhood of HiUsborougb tiiem 
are maay sang lodges, but notany tUngdeservng; 
the name of a splendid seat^ save that of the 
Marqiub of Downshire^ already BQtieed.^-<-«Of HieM 
lo<%es^ one is the residence of Sir Qeofge Aikm* 
SOB, a phy8icia(n;*r--It is situated on the road from 
Hillsboromgh to Lisbum. This^ with oth^ searts 
in DownshiK^ so far as we shidl be able to ooHmt 
tbem^ it is our intention to introduea as an ap« 
pendix to our survey of the county^ under the heaul 
of, ^^ A Directory to the Seats and Post-Towns of 
Downshire/' — ^In the interim, however, we shall 
attempt a description of one or two of those smsff 
hdffesy to which we have adverted, as a speeinfea 
of tiie improvemeato that have been made on the 
Hilisbor<>ugfa estate. 
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BaUylinter. 

Ab aneieiit fomly residence on the HiUaboroogb 
property^ tiM^ seat of Andrew Cowaoi^ E6q.~*Itcom* 
prebends a comibrtajble dwelling-kouse and 75 Irish 
acres of demesne ; both of which (as is evident from 
the young plantations and modernized aspect of the 
lodge) have been considerably improved since the 
present resi^nt came into po8seaiion.-~To this 
improved aspect of the place^ a very beautifol 
gate^boose, which ornaments the approach^ mate^- 
rially contribvtos; but notwithstanding those 
tastefol tawches of Mr. Cowan's improving finger^ 
tiie bad taste of the c^ school breaks oat in the 
position of tile house^ which stands near a beau- 
tifid elevaticm^ instead of looking down upon the 
country from its summit; asort oi modem anU^ 
qmiiy (void of the beauty and charaoter of both 
ages) by which, many seats in Ireland^ of much 
more £iplendid pretensions tkanMr. Cowan's, have 
been sa<Hy disgraced. 

BaUylinter stands on a county road, whidi 
opens a communication between Hillsborough and 
Downpatrick, at the distance of nearly three miles 
from the fmrmer, whidi is its post town, and 73 
miles north <^ Dublin. 

Eglantine. 

This beautiful feature of the Hillsborough pro- 
perty, the seat of Hugh Moore, Esq. from t^. 
elf gant arrangement of its gate, avenue and plash 
tations, and, from the fine view which it conunaAdf 
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of the town and spire of Lisburn^ claims a note of 
distinction in an estimate of the beauties and 
improvements of this ooimtry.-~It is situated 71 
miles north of IhMin^ and one mile noitli of Hills^ 
borough^ which is tiie post town td it 

Waring^s town. 

This interesting yiUage> which forms a featore 
of distinction on the estate of Richard Holt 
\^aring, Esq. is known on the western plains of 
Downshire^ by its rural beauty^ and distmguished 
in the commercial history of the county^ by the re- 
spectable and long established cambrid manufaietory 
of Messrs* George MflVf array and Son.-— Hera 
70 >oms, furnishing employment to 300 hands, 
aire engaged in the production of cambries, witioh 
sell in tiia brown state^ (in the English and Irish 
markets^) firom two shillings to one guinea per 
yard, or from £2. 10«. to 26 guineas per piece.-^ 
The admission of French cambrics- into the EngUrii 
market, under a very light duty, is said to h«vci 
materially injured tibis trade ; and, in itaet, to Utve 
almost jolted the Irish cambrics ont of tiie Englisk 
market. 

The proprietor's seat (of this riUage) Mid tint 
of William Sharman, Esq. contribute to the pictii* 
resque of this place ; and the neat lodge of Messrs. 
M^Murray, on a pretty farm of 27 Irish acres, to 
its aspect of comfort: but Hie trade of these re- 
iq>ectable citizeiMi, is, eridently the featinie of tiris 
ptoee, of most consequ^ice to the labouring po« 
{kulation^ 
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'g town is situated 17 miles soutk df 
Belfast^ and 65 noriii of Dublin^ on the public i^oad 
between Lnrgan and Bannbridge, at the distancf^ 
of ttW) miles from the fotmer and five of the latter^ 
and either of these towns may be addressed^ ad 
the post town to it 

Sprhifffiekl. 

Splrifigfield> the seat of Messl's* B. and T. 
Bichtirdsdn^ etninent lineii and muslin. m6rchaj[M:s> 
in this pl^ovince) and equally eminent factors in 
the linen hall of Dubiiti^ is situated on the see 
lands of Drdmore.— It is distinguished id this 
county (to which it makes no great contribution 
of the picturesque) solely by its trade ; and in this 
illso (from hn orerfldw. of English cotton goods in 
the Irish market) it had experienced^ in common 
with dU similar establishments^ a sad rev^se^ 
*hfen we passed through that district^ in the 
year 1817. 

Springfield comprehends a plain dwelling house^ 
85 Ixiak aDtes of demesne^ and an estabfisAinent 
in the muslin manufacturing and bleaching dejjml't'' 
tMoita; and in the days of Irebnd^s prospdrity^ 
oaarly 1000 hands were employed here^ add 
l&^OOO pieces finished and sold in the Dublin mar« 
kut^-Thislatietnumber^ however^ was reduced to 
1^500^ cme tenth of its former business^ when we 
Ttottdd Uiift ftictoly ) a sad reverse indeed; but in 
the factorage department^ the company maintain a 
strong and extensive position in the DubKnstflifect; 
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SoiL 

The soil of Springfield, though light, is gttmy^ 
It produces tolerable crops of barley and oats ^ 
but, in the production of potatoes and other green 
crops it is most bountiful. 

• * » • « 

Prospect. . 

In point of prospect, the view from the rear of 
this housaj over its own bleach yard, the' river 
Lagan, and a few neat villas in its vicinity^ to the 
mountains of Mourne, is, upon the whde, inte- 
resting. But this is the only view approaching to 
the picturesque that this seat can boast o£ 

Stttiation. 

Spri,Mt8eld .^ «. . cunt, r^ whi* 
opens a conununication between Moira and Lur- 
gan, 15 miles west of Belfast, 66 north of Dublin^ 
and one mile and a half from Lurgan^ in t)i9 
county of Armagh, which is the post town to it 

Grdce-haU. 

Qra6e4iall, the seat and part of iiie estate of 
Thomas Douglass, £sq» Gcmiprehends a very fine 
modern edifice, and 150 Irish acres of a demerae^ 
lightly and ornamentally pknted; of an undidating 
Aurfaoe, a light s^l in high hearty extremely well 
adapted to green crops (of which there were 9(1 
Irish acres in 1817), and a good com soil ; pro*- 
diicing, on an average, as we heard, aboiit 14 
bairdb of nats.to tibe acre* 
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' Grace-ball^ with the exception of a seat that 
we shall presently notice^ is^ for the most part, 
confined to its own improvements for the en- 
joyment of landscape beauty. — ^The plantations 
of Lurgan demesne^ the seat of Colonel Brown- 
low^ which appear condensed upon the western 
plain^ are regarded with interest^ as a grand 
outpost^ and a rich and graceful object in that 
portion of the landscape.*— Between those seats^ 
the boundary line of the counties of Down and 
Armagh^ takes its course ; and from the Armagh side 
of that line^ the incomparable demesne of Lurgan^ 
(graced by the silver surface of Lough Neagh^) 
faintly extends the influence of her transcendant 
beauties across the line to Grace-hall — ^like the 
music of Apollo> when it descends from a 
lofty mountain^ and falls in soft and trembling 
cadence on the distant vale — ^while Grace-hall, 
inspired by her example^ and faithful to the post 
assigned her by Downshire^ reflects the influence 
of her kss brilliant charms on the Lurgan scene — 
like the shepherd in the distant valley^ to whose 
ear the passing gale had conveyed the dying sound 
bf Apollo's lute ; he awakes his pipe to gratitude, 
and offers to the god the lowly tribute of Ms pas- 
toral song ! 

Grace-hall stands on a county road, which 
opens a communication between Lurgan and Bel- 
fast (by Moira and Lisburn) at the distance of 17 
miles south west of Bel&ist, 67 north-west of 
Dublin^ and two English miles from Lurgan, in the 
county of Armagh^ which is the post town to it 
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N* B. The farther > consHLderation . of Largtn^ 
with ih^ country.on the Armagh side of that towD^ 
is reserved for. our review , of the cowkty af^^l^t-^ 
magh^.to whioh they properly, bek)9g; and sb^U 
be . attentively noticed^ ia any, fatiire paUicatipn 
on Ulster^ if the inhabitaats c^tbfit most respe«i« 
able . neighbourhood shall furnish us with the v^ 
cessary supplies of information in du^ time. 

Downpairick^ 

This town which derives its name from Saini 
Patrick the- tutelar saint of Ireland ;(who was pro- 
bably its founder, and whose tomb is here), derives 
its pre-eminence, as the metropolis of Downshire, 
from a source, which should be the last to recom- 
mend it'to«»oefer/25j that is, its extreme old age.— 
It is however difree borough, a place of some trader 
sends a representative to the imperial parliament ; 
in unison with Connor is a bishop's see, and is 
reputed to contain a population of 6000 souls. 

It is situated (or at least a considerable part of 
it) in d hole or hollow ground, that; in a time of 
carnage, or awful mortality, might be converted 
into a shire vault, (a good public accommodation 
in Ireland,) to save the county expense ; as a hun- 
dred thousand putrid carcases could be easily in- 
terred there;- an article of its history which every 
traveller may see, who chooses to look in, and who 
will no doubt wonder, that the moderns assenibling 
there twice a year, to provide the county with all 
necessary accommodations, should have over- 
looked; particularly as the demand for graves 

appears to be rapidly increasing in that country. 

14 
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For our own part^ having no particular taste 
for this sort of improvement^ we were unfashion*- 
able enov^h to think, that it would be better to 
remore the human aninalia that we saw moving 
in tiie pit^ to a more open and healthful situation 
near ibe town; and to plant and water this j»^ 
as an aj^tendage of heaUh and beauty, instead of 
infection and . deformity to the neighbourhood*-^ 
It is not impossible but our gloomy feelings, 
about the nature and offices of the pit^ might 
have derived considerable force from the typhus 
fever, which was raging there, and with which, 
we understand, about 120 inhabitants (or families) 
had been visited in the summer of 1817, 

On Altering the town, the infection was per- 
ceptible to our senses ! — ^We felt ourselves breatl^ 
ing a noxious atmosphere ; and, to use the vulgar 
phraseology of our country, we thought every 
minute an hour, until the end of our visit to this 
pUee W .«,w»ed.-0« th. third day of ow 
residence there, we were seized with the usual 
symptoms of approaching fever^ and being anxious^ 
while memory remained, to arrive at head quar- 
ters, where we knew we sj^ould be taken care oi^ 
we ordered our solitary carriage to be prepared, 
and left this place under the influence of feel- 
ings^ that, at this time^ with a. pain in the back, 
and a head considerably disordered, were not 
very enviable. — ^However, it pleased the Divine 
Providence to reserve the punishment of our 
offences to a future occasion, and to avert the 
b}ow which was then threatening.—For this event 
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we Ua onrselve* imfrumeMtally iodeMatH to a 
timely iemvH from the scene of iufectioii, ta^d a 
few bdnrsr gentle ex^ercise^ in a piire aind healthful 
region^ in our journey to head qawters; » faet of 
history^ which may not prove useless to &ofle 
physicians, who by copious draughts ave in the 
habit of removing th6ir patiwttr to a place where 
the disorders of this world i^annot reach theni***- 
but, on farther reflebttony tfa&s^ hint is not pro- 
fessiofudy and will be of much' more service te 
theilr patients ! 

As to the animalia in the pit, we would recom^ 
mend it to be] removed ; as we detest the system 
of buryinff ulive, tthich is ouno in fashion f'-^uSi 
as human nature must suffer nearly ^ much by a 
lingering life of famine (which was a good deal 
in vogue at that time, and, they say, had even fotind 
its way into England, that once prosperous couik 
try) as by u slow system of suffocation, we would 
recommend the grand jury of the county^ to have 
clean cottages and gardens provided for the poor 
of the pit, in a situation where they may-^^isAT 
AND UVB> while they pay and labour. 

Among the evidences of old age (we beg pardon 
for the tmgailoHt expression, since towns, by the 
rules of music, are of the feminine gender) that 
recently distinguished Downpatrick, we heard of 
a rotknd tower, which fell a victim to an iltg^ounded 
apprehension, that sooner or later it would give 
way and fall upon the cathedral (which is one of 
the finest pieces of Gothic architecture in thi^ pro- 
vince).-^n consequence of this opinion of tb^ mse 
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fnenot flie towi^ the tower was imdermiiied and 
laid low. — ^It was said, however, after this pride 
bf ages had fidlen, thi^ the base upon which it 
stood was found sufficient to have supported it 
for a thousand years, and the architecture so firm, 
that, after severing the tower from its base, the 
structure remained entire, when its hoary honours 
were laid prostrate in the dust 

The cathedral just noticed, as also the new pri- 
son and court-hduse, (two magnificent modem edi- 
fices, that rank among the first buildings of the 
place,) stand, as they ought, on positions well 
elevated above the town. — ^There is also a very 
famous fort, or artificial mount, on the north side, 
which, from its magnitude and antiquity, is well 
calculated to attract attention : for, althou£4i in 
this province tee are numerous Danish foiS, as 
they are termed (but, most likely, erected by the 
natives, when Danish pirates over-ran the coun- 
try, or perhaps long before), yet, as ihis is re- 
puted to be one of the largest and loftiest in ihe 
jwovince, it deserves peculiar notice, and the 
labour of erecting it must have been almost 
incalculable. 

I The town (although chiefly in a low position, alid 
a part of it, as we have already noticed, in a pit) 
eitendshowever a considerable way up the elevated 
grounds on the north-west and south-east sides ; 
towards the extremities of which, the best private 
buildings are to be seen.— *-In this latter direction, 
the; house occupied by Mr. Craig, and two very 
y&m edifices erected by Mr. Henry, may be con* 
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sidered as the principal. — ^This latter gentleman^ 
although an inhabitant of the town, follows bu- 
siiiess extensively ' in the country, "having a-flour- 
ndll within fonr miles 'of the town, on a fetrm of 
which he possesses the fee, at a place called Rock^ 
ville; and another farm in the vicinity of the town, 
on: an estate of Lord De Clifford (a nobleman who 
resides in England.)— ^By much the greater part of 
Downpatrick stands on this nobleman^s estate^ 
and the remainder on properties of the Aiarquis 
of Downshire and Francis Savage, Esq., the seat 
of which latter gentleman is situated about three 
milel^ west of. the town, and is denomijiated Holly- 
mount. 

Beside the cathedral, court house, and new pri- 
son, which are by much the most magnificent 
buildings in Downpatrick, it has alSo the county 
infirmary, a brown linen-hall, a diocesan school, 
and four or five houses of worship, for the sects 
residing there. — ^The trade of this town, for a 
place df such moderate appearance, is said to' be 
considerable. — ^There are a few merchants in tike 
timber, iron, com, and coal trade. — ^The t^essels 
concerned in ihe trade of this place usually anchor 
at Strangford, (which, as a port of Downshire; 
shall be noticed in this survey,) or at a[place called 
Quoide, within a mile of this town, on a narrow 
branch of Strangford loughi which passes in this 
direction. 

Beside the imports and exports of Downpatrick, 
the town has also four breweries in fall work, wiifc 
several tanyards and manufactories in the tobacco 
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9Liid soap departments. — ^There is a cliaritable in- 
stitution here founded by a Mr. SpirfhAf^ll, (grand- 
father to the present Lord ^Clifford,) where 12 
superannuated inhabitants^ six male and'six female, 
are accommodated with rooms and gardens, and 
an annual pension of £5 each.— In the same pile 
of building there are two dwelling houses {with 
gardens, 8lc.) for the accommodation of a male and 
femald teacher, with a salary of £15 per annum 
to each. — ^Here, 24 poor children, 12 of -each sex, 
are instructed in the elements of English literature, 
clad free of expense, (in the livery of the school,) 
and £3 per annum allowed for each pupil to their 
parents, to assist in supporting them. — These 
eiiildren are formed into a kind of choir, to assist 
in the servive of the cathedral. 

Dowi^patrick is situated 72 miles north of 
DuHin, in long. 5^ 37' lat. 54° 18' north. 

'■ Seven miles north east of Downpatriok is situ* 
»ted the old town of Ardglass; once a seaport of 
considerable trade on the coast of this county, and 
whose duties were let to &trm, so lately as the 
(beginning of the reign o£ Charles I. — At pre- 
iSent, however, it is a decayed town, distinguiiAed 
Hy a long range of building in the castle style, 
"denominated by the inhabitants (as an Irish geo- 
grapher, observes) the netv works. — ^This ironical 
appellation, which the first spectators of the build- 
ing have handed down to posterity, and ttie actu- 
Tiecy of which the latter have never questioned, 
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reminds us of another drcnmstiuice' of equal 
dccuracyi and much greater importance^ namely^ 
the character given by tyrants of the dark ages 
to men of virtue^ who had opposed their oppres- 
siMisy and which have been transmitted pure to 
posterity by the prejudiced and lying historians 
which they kept in pay,*— In this way inen den<v 
minated^ by the gospel, ^^ the salt of the earth'* 
(and if the advocates of the truth of Gh)d and the 
true liberties of men, are not such, the words have 
no meaning) have been traduced in all aigeis, by 
oppressors standing highly elevated above the 
reist of mankind, upon the ruins of truth and jus* 
tice.— So priests (an order of men that never dies) 
represented the pure docirines of Christianity to 
be hostile to the Roman state, because hostile to 
their own fraud and falsehood. — So corrupt histo« 
ries of the Christian church (handed down to pos- 
terity by priests also) misname many faitbfiil 
martyrs of Christ, who had been butchered by 
(rHcm oitnfit, for bearing testimony a^nst' reli- 
gious and political corruptions ; and so many men, 
9f true political virtue, in various countries, will 
now be denominated, by those who have sm inte- 
rest in the maintenance of abuses, and by the his- 
torians Whom they hire to mislead mankind.— This 
business however will not do, even though myriads 
of corrupt men may be kept in pay to maintain it* 
•>*^It is hostile to the reason and true interests of 
mankind. — ^It is hostile to every page of the gos- 
^1 of Jesus Ghrist.-^In a word it is hostile to 
&e benevolent designs of the Almighty, in re** 
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to his suflbrii^ creation ; and althoagh mius- 
Ti€B should be clothed with all the pomp of earthly 
magmficence^ enriched with the gold of Zopkir 
and the wealth of the two Indies ; have myriads 
of hrired prostitutes to go before it, and cry, ^^ bow 
the knee/' — ^And lastly, although it should de- 
stroy myriads of men, by treachery or by force, 
and should dispute every inch of the way, from its 
seat of power upon earth to its seat of suffering 
in hell ; still the power that is against it will ulti* 
mately triumph. — ^It will enlighten the reason of 
mfeinkind, and give that reason force and opportu- 
nities of victory ; and, the gospel of Jesus Christ 
(which is practically and politically just) will win 
its widening way, until the kingdoms of the world, 
as the prophecies of the Scripture testify, become 
the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ — ^that 

is, KINGDOMS REGULATED IN THEIR CIVIL POLICY, BY 
THE TRUTH AND JUSTICE OF HIS RELIGIOUS INSTmi- 

TiONS ; an event, which is approaching, for which 
the ' light of letters is preparing mankind, and 
which the advocates of * injustice may postfKnie, 
bat cannot ultimately prevent. ' 

This digression from our brief history of 
Ardglass being now disposed of, we shall return 
to the curious netv works, which we left unfinidied. 
They comprise, as we have already mentioned, a 
)(mg range of building in the castle style, of the use 
and desijgn of which the inhabitants however are 
said to have no tradition, notwiihstandii^ their 
strict preservation of -the name by; which those 
works were originally distinguished. — ^The ^build- 
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ing^ extends 250 feet in' iengtb/ 24 in breadth^ and 
the tiiidcness off the walls three feet. — ^It has three 
towers in front, one at each end, and one in tiie 
centre, which bespeak an elegant ajMi nmform 
design. 

The boilding is composed of two tiers of apart- 
ments, (or if you please, two suits of rooms,) one 
above ihe other, each contaoning 18 apartments, 
with a staircase conducting to tiie upper tier from 
the centre of the building. — ^A gothic door and a 
lai^e sqnare window (which enlighten and open a 
passage to each of the ground-floor apartments,) 
haive induced certain travellers to conclude, tiiat 
the ne¥> works at Ardglass, were erected as sale 
rooms and stores for foreign merchandise, when 
this fort was a place of considerable trade, as it is 
reputed to have been in former times ; more par< 
ticularly, as within 10 feet of the south side of the 
building, stands a staired castle, denominated 
Horn Castle from a quantity of ox, deer, and cow 
horns, being found about it, (the ofial no doubt of 
hides which had been given in exchange for fo- 
rdign jnerchandise,) and this castle is supposed to 
have been built for the acconunodation of mer- 
chanta trading with this port, as the new works 
had been for the reception of their merchandise ; 
a conclusion, from its aspect of probability, that 
we have ventured to adopt. — The castle is two 
stories high, and from tiie fire places, and other 
marks of occupation which it exhibits, it was no 
doubt a domestic appendage to the stores. 

Besides the bmldings just noticed, there are 
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some c^her raiiis here^ in tbe castle style ; and 
within the north east point of Ardglass harbour 
there is a oave^ with an approach on the shore 
aide^ that is deserving the notice of the cvb* 
rious. 

. The Manx fishings fleet anchors at Ardglass^ in 
the. interval of the herring fishmg season, which 
generally extends from November until June;^ — ^It 
is considered, by some, to be the first fishing vil- 
lage on: this shore. 

r A' harbour had been formed here by a grant 
from parliament; but this liberality of the legis- 
iature is said to have been rendered abortive, by 

the unskilful manner . in which the work was 

I. 

executed. 

This little port ^derives an influence of beauty 
from the castle of the late'Lco'dLekale, who re* 
sided here. — ^It is now the seat and property of 
.William Ogleby, Esq. . 

The light hoiwe lately erected on that point of 
thd coast, is a good landscape object ; but its uti*- 
titjrto the poor mariner, is the true and Useful 
Ibature of its character.-^^Killough is the post town 
to^this place. 

Casflewellan village and demesne. 

In your progress from Downpatrick to this re- 
mote but befiutiful scene of Down, [which is tlie 
4&eat of Earl Annesley (and is situated on the mar- 
gin of tjie county) you pass near HoUymount, 
Seaford, a#d Mpunt Penter, three seats of respect- 
ability in that section of the county. — ^Mount Pen- 
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ter stands in full view of the tr^lveller on that foaid, 
and by its fine ediifice^ lawn and plantations, (the 
production of the late Lord Annesley, who pur- 
chased and improved it,) gives you a momentary 
foretaste of the scene upon which you are entering, 
—This seat is situatied near the village of Clotigh, 
about 5 miles from Downpatrick, and nearly equi-» 
distant from that town and Castlewdlan; and 
from hence you proceed through^an open and well 
cultivated country (though not so richly embel* 
lished as the shores of Carrickfergui^ bay and 
Strangford lough) to Castlewellan. — ^The Mourne 
mountains form a bold and beautiful outline ^ to 
the landscape in this direction. — The ancient castle 
of Dundrum, which stands elevated on a faiount 
over an arm of the sea, is also a finfe cfbject in this 
view, — ^and with these, the churches of Seaford and 
Kilmagan, combine to interest the traveller in his 
solitary journey.-^— The attractions of the landscape 
multiply as* you approach Castlewellan. — The 
spires of that splendid seat rise upon the view.— * 
Its plantations enrich the scene; and-the apprblsi* 
mation of the latter with the Mourne mountains, 
becoming every moment more and more sensible 
as you^approach Castlewellan^ the feelings of the 
traveller in pursuit of the picturesque, are in- 
creasingly excited. — ^The spires alluded to are twd 
in number; that which surmounts tho market 
houseof the village, and thatwhicTi graces a sin- 
gularly beautiful tempfe in the demesne.-^This 
view extends from the Downpatrick ft)ad, in a 
straight line to Castlewellan, which stands on a 
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Boble elevation near the mountains of Mourne, 
whose lofty summits rise above it with incompara- 
ble grandeur. — ^The beauty, symmetry, and spa- 
cious appearance of this village, with its appro- 
priate market house, spire and town clock, (which 
must be inspected on the spot.) ITie attractive 
appearance and commercial character of two bleach 
yards in a valley, through which you pass in 
your approach to the village; and the richly 
planted hills which you must necessarily ascend in 
order to arrive there ; combine, with the other 
works of nature and of art, to render this one of 
the most magnificent and beautiful scenes in the 
territory of Down. 

The proprietors of the bleach yards noticed in 
this drive, are, Mr. William Murland, and Mr. 
James Murland. — ^Their mills are turned by a 
sti^am which proceeds from a lake in Lord 
Annesley^s demesne, (on whose estate these im- 
provements are situated.) — ^This stream in its 
descent, forms, on the first of these concerns (which 
is capable of finishing 7 or 8,000 pieces of linens 
annually) three falls, and on the latter two. — These 
useful citizens have expended large sums on their 
respective establishments, on a lease of three lives 
or 31 years, which seems to evidence some confi* 
dence in the Annesley family. — ^It maybe presumed 
however, that trade does not flourish here gene- 
rally j at least it did not in 1817, when we visited 
that village. — ^It is true, the linen trade was then 
labouring under great depression ; but the popu^- 
ktton of this neighbourhood is said to be very 
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poor.— Whether this poverty proceeds from flie 
want of a resident gentry (for beside Lord An- 
nesley himself^ there are but few resident gentle* 
men in this neighbourhood)^ from a soil not bounti- 
ful to the cultivators, from a decay of the linen 
manufacture, or from what other cause or combi- 
nation of causes, is best known to the intelligent 
inhabitants.— So far, however, as a strong under- 
s^tanding, an extensive knowledge of the world, 
and a constant residence among his people, may 
be supposed adequate to the improvement of an 
estate, we believe those qualities are eminently 
united in the person of Lord Annesley. 

The demesne and farm of Castlewellan are 
well worth seeing. — ^They comprehend 4 or BOO 
acres of hill and dale, richly embellished witii plan* 
tations, accommodated with a mansion, lodge, and 
its necessary appendages, a beautiful gothic temple, 
for rest and pleasure, (already noticed in our pro- 
gress from Downpatrick, as lifting its spheric cone 
among the mountains, with great grandeur,) a farm, 
— ^the fields of which present to the view of the 
agriculturist, the most pleasing evidences of good 
husbandry ; and lastly, a farm yard, comprehend- 
ing more extensive accommodations in that de- 
partment, than are usually to be met with in a 
manufacturing district; among which, the barn, 
comprising several divisions for straw and grain, 
with capital machinery, worked by horses, and 
measuring 100 feet by 65, is not the least calcu- 
lated to attract the attention of the tomist, who 
feels an interest in the improvement of his country. 
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Tbe prospect from the fine elevation on whieli 
the temple stands (over the mansion house and an 
incomparably beautiful lake that waters this de^ 
mesne) to the Mourne mountains^ is grand beyond 
^escri|)tiotL^-r>The sombre hue of tiM)se mighty 
mountaiuas^ and the deep rich shade which they 
$thed upon tite scene^ (while bending over the beau* 
tie3 of the valley,) give an air of solemn grandeur 
to thetempl^^ the town, the lawn, lake, and lodges^ 
that can only be tasted , with rapture by that eye 
through whigh the majesty of nature communicates 
itself in sil^t eloquence to the imagination.-^To 
attempt de.scribing the influence of such a scene 
upon the faculties of a fine intelligent being, would 
be as wild in theory, as it would be imperfect in 
practice. — To feel the beauty and majesty of 
NATURE, you must see her with your own eye ; and, 
in her presence the finest works of art tremble^ 
an4 the poet and the painter conceal themselves 
in a ckft of her rock. 

The gardens of Castlewellan cover an area of 
seven ^res, walled in* — ^They appeared (consi? 
deringthe unfavourable autumn of 1817) to con- 
tain a good 4^al of wall fruit, and to be well 
stocked with small fruit, as also with those veger 
table productions that are necessary for daily use; 
but there were uo hot houses in those gardens, at 
;the period of our visit to Castlewellan. 

In. addition to that mountain view, which we 
noticed fi'om the temple, as having put to flight 
the aspiring genius of Description ; this beautiful 
goihic structure also coiomands a most interesting 
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view of the village and village spire, rising above 
the general landscape, on the western boundary* 
of the (kmesne. ^ - 

The village has a post office ; a weekly marke^v 
for the sale of linen yam, potatoes, and* other pi*o-» 
ducts of the country, and six fairs in the year,— ^ 
It stands 15 miles north west of Newryj, and 65 
north of Dublin. 

The soil is said to be a cold gravely retentive of 
water, and requiring to be* drained with greatt 
skill, preparatory to those farther imprtovementst 
which are necessary to render it proiJuctive; 
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Newcastle. , . 

From Castle wellan we drave to the interesting 
village of Newcastle, , which also stands on a pro- 
perty of Earl Annesley, on the Downshire coast; 
and southern extremity of the bay of Dundrum.*-^ 
It is supposed to derive its name from s( castle 
built by Felix Magenis, one of the Lords of the 
barony of Iveagh.— This castle is in good preser- 
vation, it is reputed to be the best residence in 
the village, and, as such, is rented *from Lord 
Annesley by the Board of Customs^ for the accom^ 
modation of an officer of the^ revenue, who is ak 
ways stationed there.r-rAt the period of our visits 
this castle was . inhabited by William Beer, Esq., 
who did tha double duty of an officer of the port^ 
and a magistrate of the counl^. 

This village, exclusive of the castle which is 
its proudest internal feature, may probably con- 
tain 200 neat hamlets^ and a population of 1000 
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B6xils, beside the .persons who reside here^ .pro 
tempore, for the benefit of the waters. 

With the aid of a parliamentary grant o£ 
;jB&^000^ a harbour had been partially formed at 
this place^ with the intention of rendering it^ a 
place of rendezvous^ for the revenue cutters cruise 
ing.on this coast; but although this work has i^t 
been completed^ it is said that this hctiff formed 
harbour has proved useful^ as furnishing a tempo- 
rary asylum to vessels in danger of being embayed 
in the bay of Dundrum, of which^ a Liverpool 
trader freighted with live stocky and proceed- 
ing to that port from Dublin^ was one exam- 
ple. — ^Her distress happening to be discovered 
by the inhabitants of the village^ a signal was 
hoisted on the shore^ which the captain happily 
perceivings he steered his vessel^ though with 
considerable difficulty^ to this half formed Vm-- 
bour^ and under the protection of that portion of 
the pier which had been erected on the south side 
of the bay^ escaped from the danger that awaited 
him. — ^As the information collected by a tourist in 
his passage through a country^ is^ no dpubt^ liable 
to many exceptions (although we presume none 
will deny but many useful hints have been gleaned 
even by the statesman Trom such writers) the au- 
thenticity of our information^ as to the histoin^ of 
this bay, can be easily collected from those 
mariners who are in the habit of navigating the 
channel. 

However dangero.us to mariners this bay may 
be, in south or south-east winds, there is one artiek 
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of its history (communicated to us by very com- 
petent authority) that deserves to be noticed, 
from its connection with our fishing interests; 
namely, the plentiful supply of haddock, cod- 
fish, flat-fish and even turbot, that the fishermen 
frequenting this coast obtain here, and which they 
bring for sale to die Newry and Belfast markets. 

Beside the position of this village on the mar- 
gin of the bay, which may be supposed to contri- 
bute materially to the beaiftty of its aspect, the 
influence of the lofty Sleibghdonard, on whose 
Borth-east ^margin the village stands, maybe better 
conceived, from a reference to the magnitude of 
ttiis object, and a mental review of it standing 
over the bay and village, in all the majesty of 
naountain grandeur, than from any puny descripr 
tionof a poet, or equally puny sketch of a painter's 
pencil.— 'These landscapes must be seen in order 
to be known, — ^Their efiect upon the living organ, 
cannot be communicated by the best paintings, 
(unless through the medium of a camera obscura, 
which deceives the eye with a good imitation of 
their shapes and colours ;) how then shall the dcr* 
scription of a scene, though drawn with the strictest 
accuracy, produce an impression of its beauty 
upon the imagination ; since even the landscape 
painter, who gives you the shape and colours of 
his scene, must call in the aid of a camera obscura, 
or he will enter, in vain, into a competition with 
the magic powers of his subject?— The poet may^ 
indeed, make the gigantic Sleibghdonard, with 
other mighty mountains of that chain, the subject 

o 



of his 99«g****-He may compare StoibgbdoDUfA to 
Jqw, rea4y to Iwrl 4own bia tbimd^rbQ^tsi upon 
the lo% ofMtIa of thi9 villaga^ ataiidiDg lili« m 
feudal Qhief with hi9 ^asMtl&i^ (the uumeromi han^ 
tetg of N©i»eaatle,) arranged around him.*^Th« 
Other mountaias of tte Monroe ehain^ wfty be ?«* 
ga?ded m the atteudaata of Jove^ in this ^s^y 
expedition against the ehiff of KewoMtle» whose 
mme wa^ tiiat of ass^ting Neptune to aave oei^ 
tain laaiiners flrom dentruotion^ that Jove had 
ordered v$k)lus i^ destroy. -^AU this may be toJd 
ei;Geedingly well^ end a long atory ina^^ be nnide 
ef it; but after the poet Ima finished thia pert of 
kjm plot^ and even added^ in plain paroae^ tibat the 
pf o^peet from the caatle extends to the sjgjtt and 
pkntations of Tullamore-park^ one of the finett 
demesnes in Ireland^ and to the castle of Hmh 
drum> whioh is one of the fineat landscape olyeets 
VOL Bownshire^ he will be laughed at for his pains, 
^e moment tibat Sleibghdouard and his sjuiuie, 
HJM goddess of the watery are revealed to the spe(h 
iator^g eye^ in ail their native charms of naked 
msjesty and beauty. 

, Hervoastle is situated about 67 miles north of 
Publin, and three miles north of Gastlewellan, 
which is the post town to it 

ToUytmre. 

. While in tiie neighbourhood of Castlewellsya 
^d Kewcastle, we visited ToUymore^ the seat of 
lohn Keown^ fisq.^f^It stands on the NeweMthl 
eRjbuite^ and oomprdMrnda a neat lodge and iOIriMi 
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ncreaof demasne^ situated in the immedtaito neigh* 
bOtti^Ood of ti>e Mounib mountaina^ whidi htu 
npotk iMu scene aa upon eyeiy other in their neighs 
bourhood^ witb magnifieient effeci--'-«The prospeot 
from hence to the Tillage of Newcastle^ and io 
that beautiful portion of the Irish Gfacainel> (m 
whoae beach it staiids^ is highly interesting; and 
to this prospect a distinct view of the castle of 
0undrttm makes a pleasing addition.^'^In fine^ 
ibis little seat has the honour of being situated in 
an eminently decorated [valley^ where art and na^ 
ture appear to have exerted all their powers to 
render the scene romantieally grand and striking. 

The road from Oastlewellan to Newcastle^ runs 
in a line nearly parallel with the Mourne moiin^ 
tains^ and proceeding directly to the sea^ renders 
this drive extremely interesting. 

The soil on this portion of the coast is not wet 
like certain parts of the interior ; hut a dry sand; 
soil producing tolerably good crops of oom.'^Our 
reports of soil are derived^ for the most part^ from 
respectable inhabitants of the country.-»-In our cir* 
Qums^tances it was impossible (with the exception 
of the landscapes) to see every thing with oar own 
eye, and to prove, by experiment, the accuracy 
or error of the reports made to us ; except so 
far as these reports could be ascertained by obser- 
vatiott and inquiry, during a short residence in 
each district. — So far as such a residence enabled 
us> we made it our study to discover, by acttml 
observation, the state of the several distriots 
through which we passed ; but we were necessarily 

o2 
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dependeni on the mhabitants of those districts for 
many articles of information^ material to the his- 
tory of the country ; and, when we deemed the 
information thus communicated to us, respectable^ 
we did not hesitate to enrol it, as authentic, in our 
records. — Opportunities, however, frequently pre- 
sented of examining these reports by other au- 
thorities, and of proving their validity by actual 
inspection, and whenever those opportunities 
presented, we felt it to be an imperative duty to 
embrace them. — ^This mode of procedure taken 
into account, we trust no mistake of capital im- 
portance has crept into our descriptions of this 
country ; but, if any such has been imposed on 
us, the moment that imposition shall be made 
known by unerring authority, it shall be publicly 
corrected ; for we have no interest to pursue that 
truth should be ashamed of; nor any end in view, 
save the interest and honour of our country. 
\ ToUymore stands on a county road, which opens 
a communication between Newry and Newcastle, 
at the distance of 16 miles from the former, one 
mile from the latter, and two miles from Castle- 
wellan, which is the post town to it. 

Tullamore-park. 

■ This celebrated demesne, the property of the 
Earl of Roden, is one of those fine works of art 
and nature, which a moderate capacity must de- 
spair of placing adequately before the public eye, 
in a descriptive portrait. 
We drove from Newcastle to see this proud 
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feature of Downshire, the only time in our lives 
that we have had that pleasure ; and entering the 
grand gate, we proceeded by a row of excellent 
ojfices (with a tower, clock, and spire,) to inspect 
the demesne. 

The lofty mountains of Mourne, with Sleibgh- 
donard in the rear of this grand group, and an 
extensive green mountain, richly planted, that 
skirts the lawn, bear full upon your view as you 
enter the grand gate. — ^In your descent from this 
gate to the lawn, you not only pass by the spire 
and offices attached to the house, but also a small 
pleasure garden ; and after moving 20 or 30 paces 
towards the lawn, a landscape inconceivably grand, 
presents itself. — ^In your approach through the 
gate, you are entertained with a grand mountain 
view through a defile — but here, to the majesty 
of the Mourne mountains, which overhang the 
landscape in front, and the planted mountain of 
more modest altitude that bounds the lawn, with 
a most interesting cottage on its declivity, are 
added, the variegated beauties of an open country, 
and the entire rich and picturesque group of fea- 
tures that characterize the home view. — ^Among 
the former may be included, as of prime importance 
to the general scene, the Irish Channel on the left 
hand, with Felix Magenis's famous castle on the 
sea shore. — ^Among the latter, the woody hills and 
glens of the demesne, extending to the right in 
front of the lawn, the interesting cottage on the 
declivity of the planted mountain; and on the 
lawn itself, a beautiful monument, erected to the 
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memory of the Hon. James Jocelyn, R. N. (isecondl 
son to the late Earl of Roden).— The objects com* 
posing this scene hare now been detailed^ and 
may be compressed into a small compass on the 
descriptive page. — ^The lofty mountains of Moume> 
that overhang the front view ; the planted moun- 
tain of more modest altitude^ that bounds tiie 
lawn^ in a line nearly parallel with them (wittt a 
beautiful cottage on its declivity). — ^The Irish chan* 
iL^\, with that castle on the sea shore which has 
been noticed^ bounding the landscape on the 
left-^A portion of the woods and glens of Tulla^* 
more park^ on the right ; and between these ob- 
jects^ a capacious lawn^ with the mansion-house 
and offices near the approach^ and the noble mo* 
nument just noticed in the centre. 

These features of the demesne are soon given 
in detail, and with the detail^ the poverty of the 
description is established ; as the mind will cer<- 
tainly conclude, that possesses sufficient sensibility 
to collect an image of the scene, even from a recital 
of the objects that compose it ; but that inxaginar- 
tion must indeed be barren, that with such assist- 
ance, will not far outstrip the pigmy representa^ 
tions of the richest painting. 

In the monument erected to the memory of Mr* 
Bligh, there is the following Latin inscription : 
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Eheu QUam Mttltn 

Tecum perienint 
Mihi deliciae 
Tu verb felix 

M Jnoobe care 
Qui tot tatlti^ue miseriii ' 
Una morte perfuQctus, 

Tiiiis translated t 

*' Alas ! with you how many pleasures have p6ridh^d ! You 
aire happy and blessed^ niy deat sdn James^ who AH freed frdtti 
86 intiixy and so great mts^ries^ by death/* 

On another part of the pedestal^ the following t 

This saei^d mohument was placed 

3\> th^e> thbU darlitig boy $ 
Whose love and duty never ceased ' 

To give thy parent joy* 

His cate relieved thy infant wants^ 

He watched thy ripening age ) 
HopOj that religion Only gttxatt, 

His sorrow can assuage. 

Also in Italian. 

Lui che 1 ciel ne mostra 
La Terra nasconde. 

Thus translated : 

Him, whom the heavens will shew us. 
The earth tiow hides from us. 

The Hermitage. 

The hermitage, which yon approach by a deep 
descent from the lawn, is composed of a huge 
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mass of rough stones piled up together^ and form- 
iag, in tihe interior, a chamber of 12 feet by 8, 
with a sort of arched door-way, on each end, and 
two open spaces of similar form, but much larger, 
on the river side. — ^In this homely hermitage (the 
meditations of whose inhabitant are rendered 
solemn by the murmuring of the river) a stone 
bench, the full length of the enclosure, has been 
arranged for his couch or resting place. — ^The 
planted hill, which forms the opposite bank of the 
river, confines the hermit^s attention to the ro- 
mantic scenery of his cell, and shuts out every 
foreign object, every illusive scene of that lower 
world to which he has bid an eternal adieu ! — ^Tte 
rocks, the trees, the murmuring river, and the in- 
teresting cell which form his retreat from the 
tempest, are the only objects that present them- 
selves to his view; and if his constitution, like 
that of the ancient hermits of the desert, caa 
accommodate itself to this damp apartment, and 
support itself on the crystal fluid, and on the 
herbs and flowers that grow spontaneously on the 
mountains ; then the hermit who ^shall inhabit this 
place, may be as happy, as his ancient brethren 
of the desert — ^provided, like them, that his love 
to the deity has rendered his soul superior to sen- 
suality, and his body impervious to those nightly 
dews and contending elements, that so often prove 
destructive to mere human nature. 

In the back wall of the hermitage, there stands 
a stone with the following inscription : 
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KAANBPAS2IAA0S 
MONOEPMEP^ 

*IAi> HATTAT^ 
ETEI 

xrliTHHrlTAA* 

f Cascade. 

The cascade descends from one of the Moume 
mountains^ and drops into the river which we 
have just noticed (as passing through the her- 
mitage enclosure, in its progress to the sea)- — 
Three or four bridges pass over this river, and 
form communications between the lawns of this 
demesne, and the planted and unplanted moun- 
tains beyond them. 

Bryanstown. 

^' A rural village, which they call Bryanstown, 
on the margin of this demesne, is a useful and 
pleasing appendage to this seat — ^pleasing, from 
its cheerful aspect; and useful, from the inn 
which it contains for the accommodation of the 
visitors of this splendid beauty. 

Tullamore park is reputed to contain 1,200 Irish 
acres j and, we may truly say, that such a com- 
bination of wood with water; of lofty mountains 
with lowly vallies, and of all which is necessary 

' ■ ■ ^^ . . ., _ _ ^f-- B- - - T III - _ _ I _ ■ _ ■ J I ■ ajl-J__ 

' * We have copied the above inscription as accurately as we 
could distinguish it 5 but we can neither answer for the accu'' 
racy of the sculptor^ nor are we competent tp translate it. — It 
has been examined by good linguists ; but they find the second 
aiid last lines totally incomprehensible. 



to fill the vastft^sl of the imagiilatidn with an im- 
pression of the grandeur and beauty of a perfect 
scene^ we have seldom witneised m our travels 
through this country. 

TuUamore-park stands near the southern coast 
of Down, 15 miles north of Newry, 65 north of 
Dublin, and two miles from Castlewellan, which 
is the post town to it. 

Donoffkculee, Portaferry, and Strangford. 

We shall next notice that district of the coast, 
which includes the towns of Donaghadee, Porta- 
ferry, and Strangford ; between the first of which 
ports and that of Portpatrick in Scotland, packets 
regularly ply, for the conveyance of the mail and 
passengers, between Scotland and Ireland. — ^There 
is a light-house on one of the Copeland islands, 
in this neighbourhood, and Donaghadee has a 
public building, that we would denominate (if the 
value of the customs collected there was to be 
estimated by the aspect of the structure) tho 
mockery of a custom house. — ^The harbour \B alMo 
said to be very defective, but we heard that Go- 
vernment has it in contemplation to supply this 
defect, by the erection of a pier on the west side^ 
which will be a valuable accommodation to th^ 
packets, and to the trade anchoring in this polrt& 
This latter is indeed very slender, consisting 
chiefly of live stock, occasionally shipped for Scot- 
land, and Scotch coal brought over in return. — 
The communication between Ireland and Scot^ 
land, by the packets^ renders material setrice to 



t\ie hotel* df tUa town/ and fUrfaiiJhfes a cdach 

between fielftist and this po^t with employm^eftt* 

but beyond what had been just now mentioned, 
I>onagkadee appears to furnish £sw materials fi»r 

history. 

The principal part of the town and immediate 
neighbourhood of Donaghadee, are in the pos- 
session of Mr. Dela Cherois, who generally resides 
bere (but was travelling on the continent in 1817.) 
Mr. Alexander M^Minn (whose seat we shall pre- 
sently notice) and his brother, also possess a part 
of the town and neighbouring lands, purchased 
by their family from a Lord Mount Ale:i^ander, 
who died in 1757. 

. • ■ ■ • 

Herdstown. 

Herdstown, the seat and part of the estate of 
Alexander M^Minn, Esq. comprehends a neat 
country house, and about 100 Conyngham acres 
of demesne * (nearly one fourth of this estate.)--^ 
From the aspect of this demesne, it appeared to 
be devoted chiefly to agriculture, — The lands in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Donaghadee are 
held by the under tenants, as we were informed, 
during discretion; a bad way to encourage im- 
provement. — ^Houses in the town, and plots for 
building, are let for 61 years, and some in per- 
petuity. 



* *rhe Conytigham Acre is a measurement nearly equidis- 
tant from the English and Irish aere. 
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Herdstown* stands on a comity rbad^ wkkli 
opens a communication between Donaghadee and 
Newtown-Ardes^ 93 miles north of Dublin^ and 
one mile from Donaghadee^ which is the post 
town to it 

BaUywiUianKottage. 

' This neat cottage, the seat of James Arbuckle, 
Esq. collector of the port of Donaghadee, was 
erected by this gentleman on a demesne of 84 
Conyngham acres ; a tract, previous to his enter- 
ing upon it, that is said to have been little better 
than a barren heath, but which, in 1817, wanted 
only the improving finger of the landscape gar- 
dener, to render it a neat and interesting re- 
sidence. 

It is distant from Donaghadee, which is its post 
town, one Irish mile, and 93 north of Dublin. 

Wohum. 

This seat, which is the property and residence 
of John Dunbar, Esq. constitutes a part of the 
lands of Drumfad and BallyroUy, which are said 
to be composed of a strong clay soil, moderately 
productive. 

The lands on this coast are chiefly manured 
with sea-weed, of which the inhabitants appear 
to have a plentiful supply, 

Castle-Ards. 

This seat derives its denomination from a 
castle^ which the proprietor, Nicholas de la Gherois 



Cromelin^ ISsq. (lord of the manor of DoBftgbadee^) 
deaigns to erect here. — ^The demesne ccnnpre*- 
hends about 100 acres^ (one twelfth of the whc^ 
estate^) a plain mansion honse^ which will be 
shortly abandoned^ and some ornamental plairtar 
tions; and, in point of prospect, it commands a 
very interesting view over the water to Elsee 
rock, to the south-west coast of Scotland, and, on 
the land side, to the Blax^k Head and other ele- 
vated grounds on the coast of Antrim, over a 
country highly planted and improved. 

This seat stands on a county road, which opens 
a communication between Donaghadee and Gray- 
Abbey, ' formerly the residence of Lord Mount 
Alexander, and now the beautiful seat of William 
Montgomery, Esq. — ^It is distant from Donagha- 
dee, which is its post town, four Irish miles, and 
93 north of Dublin. 

A View. 

f In proceeding from Donaghadee to Portafeny, 
the traveller will have an interesting prospect, 
from an elevation on the road, previous to his 
entering Kirkcubbin, a village on the eastern 
shore of Strangford lough. — ^This lough (which 
washes the land on the margin of the road) forms 
a fine crystal expanse in that place ; and the view 
over it to the mountains of Moume is incompa- 
rably fine. — You will, however, find but few plan- 
tations on this coast, the sea breeze being unfa- 
vourable to their growth, and hence the scenery 
is less rich and luxuriant than one would suppose 
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mAme }^ intmMi, wben idie fo'st drew the out- 
Ime of fhifl kyBid«cape.**~The neat farm houme (^ 
Mr. Jarats AUen^ on the hill from whence this 
fffospect was t^Jeen^ contributes its proprtion of 
^eet to the general interest of the scene* 

On a pleasing devatiooi to the left of S^ugford 
iottgh^ stands a seat (though not very extensive 
yet) of toio much distinction in the living ki^my 
of this district^ to be passed over^ in a work 
which aspires to gire '' the form and jwssur^ 
of the country. 

Summer-hilL 

This se^rt of Major Boyd standii on a oottulj^ 
road;, which opens a communicatiQU betw^uKirk- 
Qubbiu and Ballyhalbert, a fishing village on the 
eai^^terA extremity of th^ coast of Dawn^-^It \% 
a creation of the present residQnt, (thoiyiigh not M 
his own estate,) and comprehends a plain modern 
edifice and a small demesne^ which he has highly 
improved*— 'It is, however, due to the truth of 
history to acknowledge, that Smpimer-hiU derivei 
its historical distinction chiefly from the taste an4 
highly cultivated talentjs of Mrs, Boyd, the que^u 
of this little feiry scene, ^d Js indebted, for mim 
of it^ most i«teresting feature^ to hey more iuir 
proying finger. * 

Among these latter, we noticed with peculiar 
plea3ure;i her mos$nhou«»e and hermit'3 garden; 
the beauties of which interesting objects caa only 
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* We read with concern the demise of this lady in th^ 
piridk W9^^t wniEe «i«Ei^ fiiiee. 



be felt and understood by tHbse who have a pas- 
sion for the charms of solitude ; whose admiration 
of these improvements must undoubtedly ke^ 
pace with their knowledge of that tast^ and intet 
lect which called them into being. — To this 
sentiment we believe every person will subscribe, 
who will accompany us in itiea to this mpss-house, 
and there read the following poetic elusions of its 
fsar founder. 



V&r$es in the moss-hous^, 

1. 

Come hither ye^ who dwell with kings^ 
Forbear a while the pomp of state ^ 

Of titles, honours, empty things. 
And own content in this retreat. 

«. 

What, though no Grecian columns rise, * 
Bedecked with scul[]rture, rich and chaste; 

Simplicity, \^ yijstiis guif^. 
May »ot;, i it^^xxki be void of i9^tt^ 

And you, ye lowlier sons of care. 
Come hither and repose arvehile^ 

You* 11 meet m gaudy p^««nt« l^ere^ 
But traoquil joys shall c^re beg^et 

4. 

And, ot^ ! should chance propitipuf lea^^ 

Some child of fanpy to my l?ower j 
Witl* uritw w« h# wiU not h«*d. 

But ^ ^iifei m^ ^% ffomtm fipmi. 
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5. 
Wil4> devious as yon 00680*8 breeze^ 

We'll ramble o er the sylvan spot ; 
Weave chaplets gay beneath the trees^ 

Or pensive seek the sober grot. 

6. 
And oft the Muses here shall stray^ 

And oft some votive breast inspire^ 
To sing a rustic roundly. 

Or softly touch the Paphian lyre.] 

7. 
Come hither then^ nor dare despise 

These humble scenes I rudely sing ; 
For^ trust me^ in their calmness lies 

More bliss than courts can ever bring. 

^ ^ Hermitage^ 

1. 
Tread lightly^ stranger^ if you seek 

To view the Hermit's walks and flowers ; 
Let no rude step^ a soul so meek^ 
Disturb^ 'midst these his sacred bowers. 

3. 
Nor hand profane presume to touch 

The simplest of his fragrant treasure^ 
But grateful taste^ and own how much^ 

How long, he*s toil'd, to give you pleasure. 

3. 
So shall his rocks, his cell, his grove^ 

Inftise a calmness o'er thy mind 3 
The heart oppressed by grief or love. 

Shall here a tranquil moment find. 

4. 
Then gently step, with reverence due. 

Approach his peaceful mossy cell ; 
Void of o£Pence towards Heav n or you. 

He's only bade the world jhrewell. 



Prospect. 

In point of prospect^ the little villa of Summer 
hill possesses pre-eminent advantages among the 
seats of this neighbourhood. — ^The view from the 
drawing room windows and little lawn of this 
villa^ over the village of Earkcubbin and the fine 
lough of Strangford^ to the mountains of Moume^ 
beggars description. The calm and silent sky- 
under which we enjoyed this evening scene, in the 
autumn of 1817 — ^the golden richness of the sun, 
in its descent upon the western landscape — ^the 
preclusion of the beach and of every other rude 
and offensive object, by the gentle elevation of 
the intervening lands-the richness of the foUage 
on the lawn — ^the modest village in the valley; 
and the wide crystal fluid, over which the moun- 
tains appeared to lift their lofty summits; all 
conspired to render perfect this silent and sublime 
spectacle — a scene, which we are sure, if regarded 
in the stillness of night, when Cynthia in the 
fullness of her pride, rides triumphant in the 
Heavens, and reflects upon the glassy wave and 
upon the sombre hue of the lofty mountains be- 
yond it, the glory of her borrowed beam, that would 
be acknowledged by the lover of nature, as capa- 
ble of infusing into the soul of sensibility the most 
interesting and sublime sensations ! 

Summer hill stands 16 miles west of Belfast, 
97 north of Dublin, and from Kir^^ubbin, which 
is its post town, about 4 furlongs. ? 
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E6hlm viUe. 

Eehliii-Viltoi th« stot 6f John EehUn^ jiin< Eiiq.^ 
(Lord of tibe manors of Ballyhalbert and Glouglijr^ 
in tho bdrony of Af doii^) ia part of a trAct Of 1800 
acftei^ of a cold dJrgillteeous 8dl> the inhwitaAoe erf 
thi8 fattiily.'^It Gomitoatids a fine bpen view of ffao 
countrj^ tdwards PortafeM'y lind DownpAtfiok> and 
is sitteted dn a oounty i^dad^ whioh opens a ooma 
miittiidation between the Villages of Kirkotibbin tod 
Portafelrry^ at the distailce of 65 tsiXti north of 
D tabling (by Btrkngferd and Downpatriok^) tod on# 
frmn Kirkcubbin^ which is the p6st toWn to it« 



Thomastown^ the beat of Mr. Donning^ (a wor* 
thy seafkric^ citiaen^ formerly connected with 
0tiber fliorchants in the West India trade^ but now 
rotkdd from biikineSs to spend tiie remainder of 
his days in this pleasing retreat^) comprehends a 
handsomo farm lodge and 80 acf es of land^ devoted 
to agricnltui'al uses. — Itk point of prospect it com^ 
ftAnds several intertssting broken views of Strang'^ 
ford lot^fh^ and of the elevated country beyond it; 
between little hills which grace the landsoape ex- 
tending from this farm to the eastern shore of the 
lough just noticed^ 

Thomastown stands within an English mile oi 
that public road> which we have already noticed 
an opening a commimication between Donaghadee 
and Portaferry^ ^ miles north of Dublin^ (bjr 
Strangford^ Downpatrick and Newry,) and two 



miles from Portafeny, which is the post town 
to it. 

Portaferry house. 

Portaferry house^ the seat of Colonel Nugent^ 
stands in the vicinity of the picturesque town of 
Portaferry^ which may be considered as the proud- 
est feature of improvement on this gentleman's 
estate^ which is said to comprehend a tract of 
5^000 Oonyngham acres^ besides 300 acres of 
demesne richly wooded j and commanding several 
interesting views, over tke channel, to the isle of 
Man, the coast of Scotlandi and tiie mountains of 
Mourne, in our own country. — The home view to the 
village of Strangford, over the lough, which forms 
a Wide crystal expanse in that {^ace^ although not 
no eminently distinguished by the grandeur of apaae^ 
as the foreign views, is nevertheless an animated 
scene, and strongly picturesque. — ^To this rich char- 
racter of the home view, the lulLuriant and widely 
extended plantations of the demesne, largely con^ 
tribute ; but theise you cannot so fully esgoy in 
the foreign views, from the necessity you ara 
undef of raising the instrument of vision^ abov0 
and beyond the region of your immediate pre* 
aenoei to distant ol\jects. 

This seat stands on a county road, which openi 
a communication betiiireen Belfast and Portafef^y, 
through Newton Ardes and Kirkcubbiui about SO 
miles nof th of Dublin (by Strangford and Down** 
patifiak) and Portaferry^ on this estate^ is the post 

tdwn to it 

p2 
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Towns of Fortaferry cmd Strang ford. 

The towES of Portaferry and ^Strangford^ may 
be considered as picturesque objects^ in this fine 
district of the lough of Strangford. — ^The former 
of these villages stands on the north east shore of 
the feny^ which opens a communication between 
Strangford lough and the Irish channel; and the 
latter, directly opposite to this, on the south west 
bank. — ^North of Portaferry and Strangford, the 
lough forms a beautiful crystal expanse of four or 
five miles in breadth; and, from (he quay of 
Portaferry (situated under a richly planted eleva- 
tion in Colonel Nugent's demesne) the prospect 
over the ferry to the village of Strangford, to the 
fine house and plantations of Castleward, (which 
had the house been whitewashed, would have 
contributed more eflfectually to illuminate the 
landscape,) and to two or three ancient castles on 
the distant shore, is incomparably fine. — ^The quay 
contains several very neat edifices ; but of these, 
the new built house of H. W, Watson, Esq*, has 
by much the best aspect. — ^The approach to this 
house (by a flight of stone steps) through hand- 
some palisadoes and a richly decorated area, gives 
it a material advantage over the other buildings of 
that place. 

The town of Portaferry, in addition to its en- 
joyment of the splendid prospect over Strangford 
lough, is most materially ii^debted for its landscape 
beauty, to its proximity to that'fine demesne, whi<^ 
formed the subject of the last memoir^^^The ruiii 
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of a castle^ erected in the 1 5th or 16th century^ 
(as far as we could judge from its appearance,) 
contributes also, by its venerable aspect, to shed 
an ah* of antiquity upon this town. In point of 
commerce, it imports timber from America, Nor- 
way, and Prussia. — ^It carries on a trade with 
Liverpool, in com; with Whitehaven, in live 
stock ; with Dublin, in potatoes, corn and kelp ; 
and brings over from the first of these ports, sugar, 
rum, and woollen cloths ; from the second, coal ; 
and from the metropobs of our island, whiskey.-- 
Mr. Gelston, the principal merchant of this little 
port, informed us, that its average imports and 
exports, each respectively, amounted annually, 
since the peace of Europe, to about £25,000; and 
during the war, to about £30,000.— Here and 
elsewhere on the lough, a herring fishery is car- 
ried on, which also may be recognized as a branch 
of the trade of this place. — ^The herrings are car- 
ried by the fishermen so far from hence, as to the 
ports of Liverpool and Dublin; and there sold 
fresh : but there are few or no herrings cured in 
this little port for exportation. — ^The manufactur- 
ing of a sea weed called box wreck, into kelp, may 
be considered as a part of the trade of this place, 
in common with every other part of the Strangford 
shore. — ^About 1000 tons weight of this kelp is 
manufactured in the district just noticed, and dis- 
posed of chiefly in the markets of Dublin and 
Glasgow. — ^The town of Portaferry is supplied 
with groceries and other shop goods from Belfast, 
by land, and therefore we have not included thes^ 
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in (be above e$tiinat6 of its tfade,— There is a 
weekly market and fire fairs here in the year^ for 
the ordinary products of the country. 

Portaferry, by Downpatrick and Newry, (the 
best road,) stands about 80 miles north of Dublin. 
•^Fi^In your progress from thence to all those places^ 
you crosi the Strangford ferry, whicli is about 
one mile broad at this place. 

The most interesting view which yt)u have of 
this town^ with its castle and neighbouring de* 
mesne, is that horizontal one with which the 
Strangford shore presents you/ over the beautiful 
surface of the lough ; and, for the enjoyment of 
which, the custom house of Strangford is the best 
position.-^The offices of collector, (with a pro-coU 
lector,) port surveyor, land waiter, and tide waitei:^ 
are attached to the port of Strangford,* — The gen« 
tlemen filling these offices, at the period of our 
visit, behaved courteously, on this public occasion. 
The trade of Strangford is chiefly in coal, and 
from hence and Portaferry the inhabitants in the 
vicinity of Strangford lough are chiefly supplied 
with that article. — 'The revenue establishment is 
maintained here for the prevention of a contraband 
tradei for which the numerous little islands in this 
lough are extremely well calculated. 

The ruin of a very fine castle in Strangford, 
(rendered additionally venerable by the ivy in 
which it is enveloped) combines with the neat 
villas around it, with the numerous flotillas on tiie 
water, the village of Portaferry, and other objects 
on the distant shore, to render Strangford aplea^* 
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i«ff mA pictm^sqm wwi^nm, ta Iboan who frft> 
({nent it in tlie siimgi^r uemon for Um bpp^fit of 
the waters. 

ISftTMigforcl is a pQ9t town and liai two tmn m 
tli# yeai.-nJti dipt^nee from PnbUn majr bo aseoib 
tainod by a Fofi^ronoo to the vuGord of Porta^fry« 

KUloygK 

Tbi« yiUigQ (if tbjit be n^t a oontradietion in 
torms) ban been notiped aiB a port towa^ in onr 
description of Airdglas3.rrrrjt stands also upon the 
Strangford sbore> i¥bi0h has the bonoui^ of being 
graeed ^J Boveral little ports and fiidiing villagea 
ef elmilaf ^ximtf-rAi is distinguiebed in tbe eomr 
raereial history of the longh> by its exportation of 
corn to Liverpool^ and io the different ports of 
Ulster I a branah of trade^ in whic^h a Mr. Russel 
(a respectable inhabitant of the village^ and a 
pro{HFietor of salt works there)^ is said to be 
oxtensive.-rr-It has a tolerably good quay^ and the 
yUlage is pleasantly mtuated^ tbe seft flowing ^ 
the rear of the town^ and the ships riding in |idt 
yiew of the inhabitants. 

This is another village on tiie eoast (^ Dowibn 
shire.^^The principal feature of its history^ and a 
bad one enough^ is the dangerous bay to whieh it 
gives its name^ and whieh heathen poetn wonld 
say^ belongs 4o Pluto's doininions.«<r^Many yes^* 
sels have been lost here^ and many valuable lives 
have perished l-^We sincerely wish that parlia* 
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ment could eater into a conflict witii Pliito for 
ibis bay^ and out-general him; bui; whether it 
would be possible, when his mighty jaws are 
extended to receive his prey, to fill them up with 
lime and stone, and thus wedge them in for ever/ 
is a question for the consideration of our states^ 
men, who are well experienced in the art of for- 
tification, — Should they happen, however, to be 
pu«ded by an enterprise, in which great Puamr 
should be united with ^eat power, we would then 
recommend them to transfer the job to an Irish 
grand jury, who will distribute i^ stones and 
other implements of artillery with amazing skill ; 
although we can by no means pledge ourselves 
that they would fight their way very far into the 
ibay!— And here a second question arises, 
wWch most be referred to the consideration of th^ 
legislature; namely, whether the war with Pluto 
would be likely to terminate without a waste of 
the public treasure, since the resources of the 
god lie very deep, and ours lie much upon the 
surface; a problem, which some public works 
^^ hegufg^ (but not ^^ continued and iended^') may 
assist to solve, and which also may be referred, 
for farther consideration, to the kiffhfy favoured 
agents of parliamentary liberality to this country. 
Saint Patrick, in a voyage from Dublin to 
Down, is said to have landed at this bay; but 
arriving safe himself, he does not appear to have 
given himself much trouble about what should 
follow, or to Imve made war at all upon this part 
of Pluto's dominion. — ^Whether Pluto dreaded Misi 
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power, or lie Plutb^s, remains k secret j but it is 
no secret that, after Saint Patrick landed; they 
remained in statu qtm; St. Patrick converting 
men, and the bay swallowing them up ! — ^Whether 
they looked shy upon each other, and so made a 
iE^hild's bargain (let me alone and I will let you alone) 
the historian of this eminent saint has not toldlis; 
Istnd posterity are left to guess the cause, why the 
man, by whose command the land was divested of 
its venomous creatures, and the climate purified, 
should have exercised no jurisdiction over the wa- 
ters. But, we be^ pardon-— some of his historians 
have, we believe, left it upon record, that, on some 
pressing occasion, the saint did indeed pass £rom 
one country to another, over the wide ocean, in 
two steps! — ^This was exercising dominion over 
the waters with a witness ; but, as these fmghijf 
strides are quite common in the life of that great 
man, one note of admiration on this incident is 
quite sufficient ! — ^Nevertheless, our ftdth in his 
existence and mission is sincere. 

Killileagh. 

This village stands on the western shc^e of 
Strangford lough, and, as a picturesque ob^ct on 
that shore, is contemplated with interest by the 
inhabitants of Portaferry, and by the numerous 
persons boating on the lough. — ^It does a littie 
business in the coal trade ; and to the other parts 
of its history may be added, that it is the occa- 
sional residence of that once celebrated Irishman, 
Hamilton Rowan. — ^It is also said to have given 
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Wih to ilnvt 'eelabrate4 ni^turfiUpt and fkyfmmjf 
9ir Um9 Sloaqe^ on the 16th of Apvil, 16CK). 

Boadfrom Strangford to Downpairick. 

Prpceeding from Castl^ward^ the seat i^ tiM 
Hob, ]\{iisp Ward, (wl»ioh como^ »e:tt in ili0 ordtr 
of our tour), and from other seatsi in the region 
of the Ipugh, to enter uppn the Downpatrictfc 
Tpadi you will find the country, 'aa you approach 
the town of this name, rough and hiUy> and 1^ no 
xm^m M highly embelliahed, or thQ cottages and 
peawntry as interesting and attractive, as that 
whi^ih yoji had previously traversed on tiie shores 
^f Strangford,?— On this road is situated the wth 
tie pf Walfherstown, the property of a Mr, An-» 
derson*-^Jt stands within three miles of Straag? 
ford> and four of Downpatrick, which latter is 
the post town tp it 

Castkwarcl* 

Castleward, the seat of the Hon* Miss Ward, 
(in trust, we believe, for '^her brother Lord Ban- 
gor, who is in a state of simplicity,) compre- 
hends a very fine, though not a very lummom edi- 
fice, on a demesne of 6 or 700 acres, grandly 
elevated above Strangford lough, and command'^ 
ingy over its beautiful crystal expanse, a rich and 
picturesque view of the town and demesne of 
Portoferry.—^The demesne of Caatleward is walled 
in, beautifully planted, and includes a de^-park* 
Jt is also graced by a temple, tea house, and 
green house. 



The dwelling house stands^ as it ought^ well 
elevated over its own improvements, and well 
iPfuntaining its rank and dignity in the general 
scenery of the lough. — ^The colour of thQ sto«a| 
however, of which the exterior is composed, un^ 
fortunately deprives this fine edifice of its duQ 
proportion of effect in the distant view. -*- It }^ 
Bath stone, and looks very well when you stiind 
within a few perches of the houi^e ; but lis iuex« 
pressibly dull, when viewed from the Portpferry 
ehore,-««»We would therefore recommend the housQ 
to be whitewashed ; convinced that, as a la^d^ 
scape object, its influence would be much greater 
on the scene ; but this is a subject to be delf^fr 
wined by the taste of the queen of this demesne, 
to whose better judgment we shall bow, «f<ier 
having discharged our duty to our country, by 
observing, that we prefer the Newtonardes stone, 
on Lord Londonderry's estate, to any B^th stone 
whatever J that it is well known, this latter will 
consume by fire; that the produce of our own 
country should always be preferred to any other i 
and that, for the production of the picturesque, 
the white of lime is a better combination with the 
verdure of nature, and with the crystal brightness 
of lakes and rivers, than any drab coloured stone 
whatever, and will shed an infinitely more bril? 
liant reflection on a landscapOi 

This seat stands within one mile of Strangferd, 
which is tiie post town to it. 
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Bangor i 

This pretty village Istands on the northeril 
boast of Downshire, five miles south of Donagha* 
dee, and ten north west of Belfast. It is a post 
town, and is said to have been the seat of an 
ancient monastery. 

It has a venerable looking church, with a lofty 
Ispire, which is an ornament to the village, and 
two cotton factories, which give employment to a 
tertain number of the labouring poor.-^It lalso 
derives a ray of architectural and plantation 
beauty, from the seat of Colonel Ward, in its 
immediate neighbourhood. — ^The town stands on 
the southern shore of the bay of Belfast, and is 
an interesting feature of the country, as you drive 
from Belfast to Donaghadee.— It is situated in 
the manor of Bangor, which contains the great 
bog of Cotton and Granshaw, comprizing 1000 
acres, which the owners began to reclaim and 
improve in 1743. — ^Bangor is situated 90 miles 
north of Dublin. 

Rathgeale. 

Rathgeale, the seat and part of an extensive fee 
farm of James Clealand, Esq. comprehends a neat 
modem mansion house, and about 50 Conyngham 
acres of demesne.— The soil is stiff and cold, 
retentive of water, and, from its flexibility, diffi- 
cult of cultivation. — ^It produces, however, tolerable 
crops of hay; and, when well cultivated, is also 
moderately productive of grain crops. — ^The pro- 



spect from this seat, over the bay of Belfast to 
the elevated laads beyond it, as also to the 
ichiorch and village of Bangor, in its immediate 
vicinity, are highly interesting. — This latter porr 
tion of the view, derives considerable effect from 
a plantation on this estate, over which the spire 
of the church is seen lifting its spheric cone with 
great beauty, — ^The light house, on one of the 
Copeland Isles, is comprehensible in a view froi^ 
jthis seat 

Rathgeale stands near the mail coach road^ 
.which .opens a communication between Belfast 
and Donaghadee, through Newtonardes and Baa- 
gor, 91 miles north of Dublin, nine north east of 
Belfast, and one mile from Bangor, which is the 
ppst town to it. 

Ballow. 

.Ballow the seat and part of the extensive fee 
farm of William Steele Nicholson, Esq. compre- 
hends a good farm lodge, with a certain propor- 
tion of demesne or farm lands. -r- The soil is 
similar to tha,t of Rathgeale, in its immediate 
vicinity, but, in point of prospect, this seat, from 
its low position, enjoys but few of those land and 
water views, which distinguish some of the mpre 
. splendid and better elevated seats in this region 
of country.— Bangor is the post town to Ballow, 
and itfi distance from Belfast and Dublin may 
be ascertained by a reference to the record of 
.Rathgeale. 
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Mount Stewart 



l^in ifpl^tiM s6{lt df the Marqiils of LotidOiH 
tifcyrf steiidst on a tf ^liMeitdantly beautiful pMn, 
Wbi6h is waethed hf the tifiduktiiig ^/iTatets of the 
lott^h of Stfd-ngfbf d> to whose shores the M oufne 
moUntnitl^ form xiiajesti(5 life-guards, and Ofa Which 
Me eithibited some of the finest scenes in the 
tftipogfaphy of iJlster.^-^Iti your approach to the 
house, through one of the most beautifhl antl 
ext&fisiVe lawns in thiiS provinoe^ yOu have the 
imthe«lsu»able surface of the lough^ on your right 
band j Uor does k single shrub dare to intiPttde it« 
pigmy truUk between you and the unrit^lfed beau-* 
ties Of the glassy Scene> and of those little islands 
which Neptune has here judiciously pla(?ed as thO 
ornaments of this province of his dominion, iand 
as trophies of his victory oVer the neighbouring 
lands.^— On the left, in your passage through this 
magnificent laud aud water scene, the laWn pre* 
sents itself to yOuf View enclosed by a planted 
felevatiou.— *In your progress, you perceive at a 
distance a temple dedicated to Neptune, lifting itn 
lofty spire above the land and water, as the token of 
his dominion over both elements, conformable to the 
usual practice of the gods. In relation to all con*- 
quered regions (and fVom which tiie ancient inclu- 
sion of France in the royal insignia of Britain may 
possibly have been borrowed).-"Thus enriched 
and beautified by the Usual emblems of divinity; 
you pass through a scene which, were it not fcr th* 
poor perishable mortality of those who reside 
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here^ would remind us of iike SlydiMi tHeld^^ td 
wkioh the findeuin supposed the douls of tb^ irir^ 
tuouri wdm Wdfked aftet dfedth | fields^ wy eh afd 
always gre^n^ and eumhed wiih tobfitf h/S^g 
bowers and never 'failing streams i where plea^ 
BWreB are innocent and refined^ and where hap»* 
piness has no mix^ture of alloy ; where the air is 
wholesome, sereUe^ and temperate^ and where the 
birds continually warble in the groreS; where 
the inhabitants are blessed with another sun^ and 
other stars ; and in a word^ where their felidty is 
coeval with the immortality of the gods and vitttiei 
and: the perfection of the scene secured by its 
eteriial duration 1 

The mansion-house of Mount Stewart^ stands 
at a due distance from the grand entrance^ on 
the margin of a road> that shall be noticed at 
tlie conclusion of this memoir^ and which sweeps 
by the lawn with incomparable beauty«< — It 
is an edifice^ combining some measure of its 
ancient charttcter^ with much modem improve* 
ment. — It partakes more of the Grecian than of 
the Roman architecture^ (although not modelled 
exactly . upon either plan^) and of that style the. 
Grecian portico of Mount Stewart house ia a fine 
specimen. — ^The apartments appeared to be nume^ 
roUs and splendid ; but of the few we saw the^ 
library most attracted our attention ; and perhaps 
to this predilection^ a volume of the house ^ 
Camden (which^ for the chaste elegance of its sttb«^ 
jecti and the purity of its style^ exceeded all the 
oihfers in that room) might have materially contri^ 
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b^ted.— AmoQg the paintings which enriched those 
apartments^ we noticed a pcHrtrait^ at full lengthy 
of Lord Gastiereagh (the late Lord Londonderry) 
drawn from hfe, which is said to be a perfect like- 
ness ; but as we have not had the honour of se^ng 
this eminent statesman, with our own eyes, we 
can only speak of the painter^s merit from report 
— ^The youthful visage of this figure, however, 
surprised us not a little ; as it would pass very 
well for any age from 24 to 30 ; and .when we 
saw it in 1817, his lordship had been something 
longer in the world. 

This introduction of Lord Castlereagh's name, 
brings to our recollection an incident in his lord-* 
ship's history, too remarkable to be passed over, 
and related to us, by an authority well acquainted 
with all the incidents of the scene.-^Had it been 
related of a less remarkable personage, or from a 
less authentic source, we might have spared our 
readers this digression ; but conceiving that every 
incident in a life so eminent, will be read with 
eagerness, we shall give it to the reader, as we 
received it in that country, without pledging our- 
selves to the accuracy of a report which we copy 
from memory, and to which we ourselves were 
not eye witnesses. 

i When Lord Gastiereagh was about 14 years old, 
.and under the tuition of a clergyman in Down- 
shire, with whom his father had placed him to be 
prepared for entrance into the University, his 
lordship accompanied by his tutor,. his tutor's son, 
(a lad of nearly his own age,) and a junior tutor, 
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-who assisted in liis education^ came to Mount Stew- 
art^ to spend the summer vacation. 

One fine mornings during^ this gala season^ 
Castlereagh and his yotmg companion resolTed to 
enjoy the pleasures of a voyage on the lougfa^ 
and wiliiout apprizing any one of Aeir departure 
(save that Lord Londonderry knew his son in- 
tended to go on a fishing expedition the first fair 
opportunity) they set off at an early hour in the 
mornings and taking possession of a pleasure boat^ 
v^hich they found on the beach, pushed their 
vessel from the shorej and were highly delighted 
with the amusement of navigating it, when a 
thunder storm arrested them in their course, sunk 
their boat, plunged them into the waves, and, 
for nearly an hour, they had to contend with the 
embattled hosts of ^olus, to whose fury, Nep- 
tune (to whom we have dedicated a temple on 
the shore) refusing to become a party, the lives of 
the young mariners were saved ; for which mercy 
(although many will not receive this saying) they 
were indebted to the following providential cir- 
cumstances. 

Lord Camden, father to the present Mar- 
chioness of Londonderry, (and who sacrificed an 
income of nearly £40,000 a year to the distresses of 
his country,) was then on a visit at Mount Stewart, 
and happened to be the first person who noticed 
the absence of the young renegades from the 
breakfast table. — ^Lord Londonderry understand- 
ing that the lads intended to go a fishing, and 
supposing that they had brought proper persons 

Q 
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witk tkraot to navigate the boat> Mt no imeaciii#M 
at their absence ; and their voyage^ after fntniab^ 
ing the company with a laugfa> daring the break- 
f Mt honr^ waa no farther noticed«-^The care of the 
yoong mAtiners, happened however to be in better 
handf ; tor, after breakfast^ the junior tutor of 
Lord Cat tiereagh (without adverting to ike boating 
expedition) felt a desire to visit the temple^ which 
he had not seen in a finished state ; and soliciting 
his superior to accompany him^ they set out for 
the temple^ which happen)s to stand on the [cow- 
fines of Neptune's domini(His^ as we have noticed^ 
and arrived there before ^Eolus had made his 
descent upon the lough.-*-When the fury of the 
god had a little subsided^ the younger tutor^ who 
had previously obtained a glimpse of the young 
mariners from the temple, began to look out for 
them on the water, but in vain ; the boat had dis- 
appeared; the tutors became alarmed, and the 
younger of the two, rushing with rapidity towards 
the shore, waded to a little island, where a boat 
was anchored, and obtaining help to drag the 
boat into the water, proceeded to search for the 
unfortunates, who were at length discovered; 
Lord Castlereagh swimming, and his companion 
floating on the water. — ^How the latter, who it i^ 
said never swam before, maintained himself in 
this floating posture, is truly astonishing^ but 
such is represented to be the fact — The boat of 
salvation is said to have come first in contact with 
Lord Castlereagh, to whom the magufinimity of 
directing the mariners (although his own life wafi 
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m daugttr) io proceed first to the ialimtton of his 
0€imfHuuon^ is attributed; nnd, wbm thia dtity 
wai pmformed^ &e boat retumed and completed 
itft miasion^ by reicuiiig this fature star of the 
Biitisli empire^ irem the grasp of iEoltis^ who 
was forced to stirretider him to Minenra^ who had 
occasion ibr his services in the British cabinet/ 



^ Soon after this work was committed to the press^ the 
eminent subject of* this juvenile memoir (aifter having ascended^ 
In hid subsequent career^ to posts of th6 first authoHty in the 
iUkttf and to the loftiest eminence in the diplotnatic history a( 
Europe) suddenly disappeared ! — ^How and in what nasimer is 
known to England and to the world. 

After having evidenced his abilities in early life, by putting 
down the rebellion of his country— by accomplishing the legis- 
lative union of that country with Englandi^^and tubraqiMiitly^ 
by pretenriDg] England fh>m the inenacea of Rerolutiotiary 
Firanoe-^'-^haining the conqueror of Europe to a roob^-HUul 
restoring the Bourbons to their ancient throne.*-«After aecom* 
plishing all this by the energy of his character dad the wisdom 
of his counsels^^this extraordinary man dies by his own hand l"^ 
and dite, under a tormentmg apprehension, that a - system 
0f bribirff tmd esj^tmagi had found its Wfty to his n0n hmtieJ^ 
had entered into his ditunber, and had been planted by tnatherp 
•v^i in the bosom of his wi£s ! l^-^S^racious Heavens ! what 
II solemn admonition to a moral agent, entrusted, /of a tnO» 
mentr with the dangerous power of dispensmg happiness olP 
migery-^-vice or virtue^-^uhy or oppression to a naticnn^ 
does tills painful inetdenf afford.^^What a sovereign antldoto 
to ambition^ is such Sn ebd^-^What on awfdl notion of hd^ 
Daan weakness, or righteous retribution^ does it plant ¥rithiil 
tur bbsoms.->^Bow poor and pitiful, a picture does it giva 
US of the loftiest pinnacle in the social structure, when 
plUced in comtietitioa With the lotrly vidlei in the veUey^ 
that derives its beauty and its nimiialuteiit Itow^tlia dfsvi^ 

q2 
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With the various political commentaries thid; Hubs 
event may call forth^ either in public or private^ we 
have nothing to do in this place. — Our sentiments 
On political subjects^ shall be expressed else^vhere, 
and expressed with unshaken firmness — ^butwe 
do not make this book a vehicle of angry conten* 
tion ; nor a cause of needless offence to any party. 
— ^Men of equal virtue and public spirit^ may 
have different views of the measures which ought 
to be adopted for the government of this great 
empire; and without pledging ourselves to go the 
whole length with any of the angry controvertists 
of this day, we hope to prove equally faithful to 
our viewis of truth, although a consciousness of 



fof h&Kvea, and drops in peace upon the bosCMm of its 
mother earth.«^Eartfaier.-^What a picture does this hct of his- 
tory give usj of the state of his Lordship's mind^ and of the 
opinion which he had formed of the capabilities of the human 
heart, in a country that had so long enjoyed the benefit of his 
own example | since in the circle of a Christian court, the dis- 
iraoting &|^irelientton of a deep laid con^iracy against his 
ym, eovld haunt the imnd of the noble Marqwsi, until it hurried 
liim on to the execution of the fatal deed ^ 

Humbling is the view which this heart-rending scene presents 
of the loftiest human heights — ^but serviceable, though simple, 
the moral which it conveys to statesmen— -namely— that heaven 
ean grasp the man whom earth cannot— and that justice and 
CKABITY, as in jMrivate, so in PUBLIC life, are the only principles 
of action that can support the mind in the prospect of nature's 
dissolution— that can enable it to quit this stage in peace; and 
open to the eye of faith, the prospect of a good reception in 
ihe next scene of action-^where lirtue, and not power, will 
ht trowned witk ^t qipkmse of angels^ and wiU secure to Its 
possessor unfading honors 1 
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our great fallibiKty, may sometimes lead ns to 
state those views with moderation. 

The prospect from Mount Stewart demesne, over 
the longh and Newtonardes, to the Scrabo moun- 
tain^ is incomparably tine ; that to the .Moume 
mountains not less so. — ^The influence of the 
"temple on this scene has been already noticed.— 
The plantation beauties of this seat it would be 
tedious to describe ; and the lough of Strangford 
forms so magnificent a feature in the scenery of 
this place, that we despaired of touching the 
reader's imagination with a notion of the land* 
scape, without enlisting poetry, for a moment, vx 
our service, to assist the poverty of a mere prose 
description. 

Mount Stewart embraces nearly 500 Conyx^am 
acres of a fine undulating demesne, with the soil of 
which we are unacquainted, having received no 
information. — ^It stands on a road that sweeps. along 
the margin of the lough of Strangford, and opens 
a communioation between Newtonardes, atowB oi; 
the Londonderry estate, and Portaferry, a town 
already noticed in these memoirs.— From the for- 
mer of these, which is its post town, it is distant 
three miles, and 92 north of Dublin. 

N.B. It is an act of justice to the ckaracier 
of the late Lord Londonderry (father to the .sub- 
ject of the preceding note) to observe, that he re- 
sided almost constantly on his own estate, where 
he spent a princely fortune ; and, from aU thajt 
we could learn, no man waa ever more beloved 
by his tenantry and neighbours. ^ 
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Nmtonardes gkbe^ 

This glebe, the seat of the Rev. Mark Cassidy, 
incumbent of the parish in 1817, (and a gentleman 
to whose exertions, we understand, the interests 
6f education in that parish are much indebted,) 
comprehends a neat glebe-house, and 20 acres of 
glebe lands, very awkwardly situated at a distance 
of two English miles from the minister's residence. 

The glebe-house stands in the immediate vicinity 

of Newtonardes, and near it, a new church was 

then erecting, which, if now finished, is, no doubt, 

an appendage of great beauty "to the town.-— In 

the vicinity of the glebe-house, there is a very fine 

school-house for the education of the poor of 

both sexes, erected by a donation of £600 from 

Lady Castlereagh, and a similar donation from 

the trustees of Erasmus Smith. This handsome 

edifice (which is the finest Lancasterian Lyceum 

tiiat we have seen in the rural districts of Ireland) 

accommodates 100 children of each sex, and 300 

were said to be in a course of education there, 

when we visited that institution in the autumn of 

1817. 

Quarries. 

The Newtonardes quarries, constitute a feature 
in the natural history of this property, of con- 
siderable importance. — OnQ of these quarries, 
which is extensively worked by a Mr. Campbell, 
we visited. — ^It produces a sand or free stone, 
much finer arid of closer teiture than the gfeiie- 
rality of free stone.— The new church, and, we 
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bfelieve^ the school house and market house of 
N^ewtdnardes^ have been built with the prodoco 
of these quarries. — The marlu^t house is composed 
of cut stone^ which conspires with its cupola and 
town clocks to give the village of Newtcmardes, 
airather elegant appearance**^Mr. Caoipbell^ the 
liaeful citisen just notieed, also trades in Italiaii 
marble, of which he had laid in a valuable cargo 
a little previous to our visitation of his quarries.— 
Newtonardes is, we believe, a market, post, aad 
fair town, and appears to be tolerably well cir* 
cumstaneed for trade. 

# Donlady. 
Donlady, the seat of Mrs. Macilrotb, mother 
of the Countess of Annesley, comprehends an 
edifice of plain aspect, and 62 Conyngham acres 
of demesne.<*-^It is enriched by some valuable 
timber.*-<^This seat stands near tiie mail coach 
road, between Belfast and Donaghadee, at the 
distance of five miles from the former^ which is 
its post town, and 66 miles north of Dublin. 

Dunover. 

Is the seat and part of the extensive property 
(subject to a small chief rent) of Alexander Aliens 
fSsq. — ^The demesne comprizes about 80 acres em- 
bellished with plantations, i — The soil of those 
lands, and of this part of the coast of Down, is a 
stiff clay, best adapted to the growth of barley^ 
oats and potatoes. — It is manured^ as lands on the 
coast usually are, chiefly with sea-weed; but^ 
whatever mode of culture they may adopt, th© 



produce of tUs soil will fall far sbart of tiiat^ 
which ia denomiaated good tillage ground iii the 
oilier provinces^ its native character being vastly 
inferior. 

There is an artificial fort at the rear of Ibe 
dwelling house^ which ccmimands an extensive 
pospect^ and^ from the lawn^ tiiere are one or two 
pleasing 49ea views. 

This seat stands on a county road^ which opens 
a communication between Newtonardes and Bally- 
waiter, (a pretty village in this county,) six miles 
from the former, which is its post town, and 95 
miles north of Dublin. « 

Annahilt. 

' This is the name of a parish, with a handsome 
church and glebe house, erected by the Rev. John 
Diibourdieu, (author of the statistical surveys of 
Down and Antrim,) who was the first resident rec- 
tor.— Annahilt was, formerly, part of the corps of 
the precentorship of Dromore, from which it was 
separated by an act of council, with the consent 
of the Bishop and incumbent, by the advice of the 
first Marquis of Downshire. 
■ The glebe house is a very comfortable edifice, 
and is accommodated with an excellent garden, 
and 55 acres of glebe land, beautifully planted.— 
On a pleasing elevation beyond the lawn, and 
ne&tly opposite to the dwelling house, stands the 
parish church ; an edifice that raiises its tower 
istbove the surrounding plantations, with great 
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beauty^ and contributes^ in no small degree, to 
ihe pictaresque of the Annahilt home view> 

The burying ground, attached to the chureli^ is 
of great antiquity, and the fort on which it stands 
is curious, being the innermost of four enclosures^ 
&e whole occupying at least nine acres> and slopiikg 
towards the east in a regular glacis^ — Here Sir 
Phelim O^eill retreated, when he was repulsed 
at Lisbum, by Sir John Rawdon, on the 38th 
November, 1641. 

A view of the population of thiit parish^ fifom 
a census taken in 1813, may give soine idea of the 
vast preponderance which the Protestant religion 
has obtained in this county ; and an extract from 
the same excellent authority, will also ^ve the 
reader a tolerably clear idea of its moral character. 
— ^We wish it were in our power to give the same 
moral views of those districts of Munster and 
Connaught, which are exclusively Catholic. — ^The 
population of Annahilt, at the period just noticed, 
consisted of 514 families; 2678 members of these 
families being Protestants, and 20 only Catholics* 
— ^Th^ greater part of this population is descended 
from Scotch emigrants, who settled here in the 
reign of James I. 

They are represented, by their, parish mini8ter> 
(a very good judge) to be a decent, industrious, 
well disposed, and orderly people.-^For tiiis cha- 
racter the rector can vouch, after a residence of 
nearly 40 years among them. — ^They live omn- 
fortably and sociably among each other; some- 
times, indeed, tiiiey come home from the neigh- 
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Mmriftg marketi^ where thej dispoM of their 
linen cloth and purchase necessaries^ a little ele« 
vatad by a oheerfal glass wititi their friends ; but^ 
dmiikenness and parish fights^ to a 9ca$idalm» 
eM&$$y are not the ordkn* of the day in this part 
of Ulster^ as is too much the case among our poor 
Ca'thoUo counhymen^ in the other provinces of 
Ireland ; a remark which we by no means make 
in the spirit of reproach^ and^ in reality^ for no 
other purpose than to turn the attention of their 
tMi and ecclesiastical governors to the means 
which should be adopted for a correction of those 
abuses/(of which means^ we consider^ a peasantry 
improvement society and a good national polioe^ to 
be by no tneans the least efficient.)— The parish of 
Annahilt has an excellent Lancasterian school^ wi- 
dowed by the late Marquis of Downshire, and a Mr. 
Jameson^ formerly one of its respectable inhabi* 
tants. — ^There is a good dwelling house^ with three 
acres of land^ and a salary of £4Si per ann. for flie 
head master^ attached to this institution ; £90 per 
ann. for his assistant; and two excellent school 
rboms^ for the instruction of the male and female 
population. — ^Mrs. Dubourdieu (now no more) and 
other respectable inhabitants^ established Simday 
schools here, for the instruction of those children 
who could not attend on week days ; so that the 
parish is well provided with moral and literary 
instruction for the poor. 

Tythes were I'compounded for in this parish, 
when Mr. Dubourdieu was the inoumbent*^e 
never received more than Is, 6d. per acre, on a 
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wkdle fkFiD.*«^There is semetiiiDg 'Iflce^ equUgr in 
this; for surely nothing can be more horribli 
than tiie idea of heavily taxing a poor labower^ 
whx^ with great difficulty^ and subject to a great 
rent^ raises an acre or two of com and potiKloea; 
fer tiie payment of this rent^ and for the snbsiitMiet 
of bis family.*«^To the necessity 6f thus taaotag 
him^ however^ we presume the mhnstor is forced^ 
by a determination of the lords spiHttuUio resist 
a commutation of tithes ! -^These sensible men 
finding their nests well feathered, as things stand; 
leave their curates and people to their own good 
fofrtnne ; or, to the merey isf heavm^ which these 
Itoly men have always upon their finger-endsy and 
which they take good care shadl chsefoMi upon so 
good a ««^6f>c?f .**^Indeed the tenacity wifli wfaieh 
they hold this mercy is surprising, considering 
the sacred nature of their profession ; more pai^ 
ticularly, when a commutation of tithes ' happens 
to be started, on a bishop's field day, in the House 
of Lords; for then, as if by some peculiar bias in 
the locum tenene of a bishop, the hand of every 
prelate in the house, by a simultaneous move*^ 
ment, closes, Hke a lobster's claw, upon the pig 
of Moses; and neither the lord temporal, who 
first smoked the beast, nor the Commons of 
England, who seem to think that his tail wants 
pruning, cati unbarth the Jbwtsh game (so deeply 
has human policy entrenched it); and in this 
earthy state he will no doubt continue, until 
his end approaches ; an event, from the evident 
unsoundness of his constitution, and firom the 
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mgns of tke times^ that cannot be many genera^ 
tiottsoff. 

In ike interioii, however^ the mmister passings 
by the lordly demesnes of the lords spiritual and 
temporal^ and the copions tracts of the wealthy 
graxier^ must lay his hand npon the poor labour^ 
i»^s crop for his portkm of subsistence (although 
his soul may loathe the tax), nor dare he trouble 
bis lopdship, the bishop (see 1st Peter r. % 3~> 
aoioflier text for their lordships' consideration) 
with his scruples on such a subject, as the church 
wcraldbe in danger if tithes were commuted; and 
the Bishop, being engaged ia preparing a dofoiee 
of Cbristiamty for the press, with a learned trea* 
tise on the attributes of God, has neither time nor 
inclination to attend to the scruples of his clergy^ 
nor to the complaints of reptiks, who have so 
digfat a claim upon his lordship's attention in this 
world, that, if he should happen to meet them ia 
the next, their presence might disturb his peace 
with a recollection of the tidie laws. 
. Annahilty iiie first subject of this memoir,, (of 
the SBoond^t are as sick as any bishop,) is situated 
in the county of Down> within three miles of Lis- 
burn, in that of Antrim^ which is the post town to it 

Beside the glebe bouse of Annahilt, which we 
have just noticed, as an int^esting feature of 
improvement, this parish is also considerably 
indebted to the Mussenden and Cowan families^ 
for its advancement in building, planting, and 
other in|iprovements.*—BaUylinter, the seat of 
Mr. Andrew Cowan, we have seed, and Larchfiekl, 
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that of Mr« HuasaKid^i^ who residea xxj^n \(iA mm 
estate^ is represented to be a most respectablo^fea^ 
ture of imprayenieoit^ the proprietor batmg piaated 
lattch^ and eacoura^ed a similar spirit in his tenaatryl 
It ia .however an act c^ justice^ not only to thk 
pari^^ but to most part of 4he district of Down^ 
ahire> to observe^ that a spirit of improYement is 
not confined to the gentry^ but pervades &is dis^ 
trict generally; as any person will pereeive whd 
visits the farming and mannfactaring cottages; 
Und observes the attention which is paid to do* 
mestic cleanliness and comfort^ and to planting 
and ditching ; the sfore evidences of a country^ii 
advancement in civilization. ' 

We have now given a tolerably accurate detail 
of those views which we had opportimities of 
taking in our passage through Downshire; a 
county^ both in its commerce and natural history^ 
which forms a: most important feature of the 
Ulster district—As our residence, howevw, in 
this county, was entirely too short to enable us 
to give the English and Irish public an accurate 
report of its natural history, from our own per- 
soiml research, we shall endeavour to supply this 
defect, by copying from authentic historians such * 
articles of its history and antiquities, as, being 
placed in connection with our own views, may 
probably render this description of the country, 
one of the most full and satisfactory that has yet 
been published ; and should those inhabitants of 
Downshire, who are acquainted with the obser^ 
vations of other tnriters upon their district^ object 
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to a xAj^ublicatianL of ikAm in this work^ jitich gen* 
tleitieii will allow us to obsette^ that the latter has 
Hot been written for the' iuformation of a single 
poimty in Ireland^ but for tibat of tbeempire at large; 
tbAt it will obtain aoceds to places and personft^ 
where Irish historiei «ad surveys never fouad 
fteir way ; and thitt^ when it shall oome to their 
tium to look into our history of distrktg^ with which 
tb^y are not quite so well acquainted as with their 
owui they will have no cause to object^ that the 
writer had not the tanity to depend upon his own 
transitory researches^ for acceptance with the pub* 
)icj but upon that fullness of information^ which 
the combined intelligence of a kingdom can alone 
produce. 
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vey — Antiquities of Domnshire — Directory to the Seats 
of Downshirey with their respective Post Towns, Alpha^ 
hetically arranged. 

Minerals* 

CHOPPER ore has been found in several parts pf 
this county .---In the mountains near Rosstrevor^ 
about five miles to the north-east^ in the bed of a 
rivulet, copper ore was picked up [many yeara 
ago, as mentioned in the history of the county of 
Down ; but no further steps were taken than tq 
ascertain that it was so, by sending it to be tried 
in Dublin. — ^It has likewise been found in the 
rocks near Portaferry, and also in the lead mine 
at Clonligg, between Newtonardes and Bangor.^ 

Lead. 

At Killough, near the quay, specimens of rich 
lead ore have been found, interspersed alnatig thf 
rocks : it is very heavy and very bright ; but as it 
lies within half tide, it cannot be wrought but 
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with great disadvantage. — ^From trials made many 
years ago, this ore appears to be of that sort 
which yields half its weight in good metal. — ^Lead 
has also been found on the Blundel estate, within 
half a mile of Dundrum, amongst the rocky grounds^ 
a little under the surface. — ^This mine was for- 
merly worked, and given up after a considerable 
sum was spent on it.-^Several veins have been 
discovered on- different parts of this estate, which 
are supposed to be branches spreading from a 
main body, which, if foimd, might well repay the 
trouble and expense of searching for it. — ^This 
ore is said to have been rich, yielding nearly one 
half its weight. — It is also said that several veins 
of lead ore have been found near Portaferry. — 
The lead mine in the mountain, or rather hill, 
of Clonligg, between Newtonardes and Bangor, 
seems to have had the fairest trial of any mine in 
this county ; many tons of lead Avere raised from 
it some 20 years since, and a considerable sum 
expended by the proprietors and a company, who 
undertook it ; but, after various 'attempts, it was 
abandoned. — ^A vein of the same kind of ore was 
found in the demesne of Sir James Blackwood, at 
Ballyleedy ; and two veins of lead were discovered 
on Lady Rodents estate, not far from Bryansford, 
which promised well. — ^No iron mines have been 
found, but ochreous earths abound in many places, 
and every attempt to find coals has so far compa- 
ratively failed. 
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Fossiis. 

^ There are several quarries of remarkably fine 
freestone in this county: the principal are those 
of Scraba, near Newtown, and that of Kilwarlin, 
to the south of the road from Hillsborough to 
Moira. — ^That of Scraba is a very fine grained and 
clear coloured stone ; and the deeper it is sunk^ 
the better the quality of the stone. — The quarry 
of Kilwarlin produces flags of a very great length 
and breadth, of different colours, from the clear 
stone colour to a bro^mish red : the former are 
veiy superior in beauty and hardness. — A stone 
of uncommon dimensions, taken from it, is to be 
seen as a step to the communion-table of the 
church of Hillsborough: it is 21 feet in length, 
and two in breadth. 

Slates are raised in the following places : from 
Bangor to Bally waiter, of a great size and excel- 
lent metal, rather heavy, but which stand the 
weather very well; also in the parish of Dooma- 
rah, not far from Hillsborough ; at Annahilt, and 
near Ballinahinch. — ^These quarries all produce 
slates, when sunk to a proper depth; and, if they 
do not equal those imported from Wales, in light- 
ness and colour, exceed them very much in hard- 
ness and durability. — ^Besides those above men- 
tioned, there are numerous quarries of this useful 
material in other parts of the county, which re- 
quire nothing more than to be worked with skill 
and honesty, to supply the wants of the circum- 
jacent country in that necessary article; but 

R 
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when, from want of skill, the blocks are not raised 
of a proper size, and the slates, from want of 
honesfy, are broken to increase the number, we 
need not be surprised that these quarries do tioi 
succeed. ^ 

Limestone is not Very general: very larg^ 
blocks of a yellow kind, are in great abundance 
near C ultra, on the shore of Carridkfei^s bay $ 
but the great, and probably inexhaustible, maga<- 
fttne of this most useful fossil is found in the 
vicinity of Moira. — ^This seems to be a contiuua* 
tion of that body, which, with little interruption, 
is to be met with along the coast, from MacgiUt- 
gan in the county of Derry, following the head«- 
lands of the county of Antrim, to that range of 
mountains which run north of Lisburn, and thence 
turning towards the west, is lost, after traversing 
the fertUe grounds of Magheragall and Soldiers- 
town, in the gently sloping hills, which overhang 
the river Lagan, between Moira and Magheralin* 
The quarries in that nei^bourhood are very near 
the surface : they consist of horizonlal strata, in- 
termixed with flints, in some places stratified, in 
others in detached pieces of various forms and 
sizes. It is common to see three of diese large 
flints, like rollers, a yard long, and 12 indies 
each in diameter,* stand peipendicularly over 
one another, and joined by a narrow neck of lime- 
stone fttUnelHshaped, as if, in a liquid state, they 
had been poured into a cavity made to receive 
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tfaem.^^eUs of different ictnds an foimd in thus 
mtone ; and Mr. Dubourdiea mentions bis liaving 
seen part of a rib*boiiey exactly resembliag' the 
rib of a cow^ takea out of a Uock of tbis white 
lime-stoBe^ which was as hard as marble ! — The 
taurine exuviae found in hills so many miles dis- 
tant from due sea^ and so many feet above its snr* 
fanGty must be a very interesting subject for those 
^irho^ upon hostile principles^ endeavour to ao^ 
count for the various changes this globe has 
undergone. 

Granite is to be met with in this county in 
detached masses^ and of various colours and &ie- 
iiess ; but, as a great body, it is confined to die 
barony of Moume, the lordship of Newry, part of 
Uj^r Iveagh, and a very small portion of tiie 
barony of Kinalarty.«'>-<-As the granite cKwntry is 
appixmched from the different points of th^ com« 
pass, a few stones of Hds species are perceived 
in the fields and ditches : by degrees diese grow 
more frequent, and the common slaty stone of die 
adjacent country decreases, until at le^di they 
are nearly lost; and almost every stope on die 
enrfiause is granite, and every rock is of die same. 
The granite country begins on the eastern coast, 
about a mile beyond die village of Dundrum; 
fipom thence it continues, in an oblique Ime nordi* 
Wiest, to the mountain of Slieve Oroob, where, in 
the eastern branch of the river Lagan, it is inter* 
mixed with the slaty rock, and also widi a beau* 
tiful and fine-grained reddish grit, that gives a 

very smooth surface when applied to a grinding 

r2 
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stone^ aud lies in separate blocks of many tons 
weight : from hence it turns to the west^ along 
the top of Slieve-na-boly, where it takes its coarse 
to the south-west, and afterwards throi^h the 
parishes of Drumgoolan and Drumballyroney 
to the lordship of Newry, which it also tra- 
verses, and at length joins the granite hills of 
the county of Loutii. — ^Notwithstanding granite 
is the predominant stone in the district just 
noticed, it does not, however, entirely exclude 
the schist, or slate, which is often seen in contact 

with it. 

From these mountains (Slieve Croob and Slieve- 
na-boly) flow the two principal rivers of the county, 
the Bann and the Lagan, besides the Newry 
river and various smaller streams, — Quarries of 
this stone are opened in many places, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Newry, Rathfryland, 
and in different parts along the face of the moun- 
tains. — ^This county likewise abounds with many 
other kinds of fossils, clays of different fineness, 
marl, lime-stone, gravel, &c. — ^Upon the whole, 
the county of Down, from the nature of its rocks, 
and from the "minerals already found, seems to 
deserve the attention of an able mineralogist; 
and from the interest which government must 
have in an accurate discovery of the resources of 
this island, it is to be hoped that an accurate 
mineralogical map of the whole kingdom will yet 
be executed. 
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Mineral Waters. 

The mineral waters of this county are of two 
kinds, chalybeate and sulphur — the chalybeate are 
numerous: those which are known amount to 
eight; namely, 1. Ardmillan, on the lough of 
Strangford, in the parish of Tullynakill ; 2. Killa- 
ghee, three miles west of Donaghadee ; 3. Gran- 
shaw — these two are both in the barony of Ardes ; 
4. Kirkdonnell, about three miles north west of 
Newtown j 5. Magheralin ; 6. Dromore ; 7. Newry ; 
and, 8. at Tierkelly, two miles from Rathfryland. 
These waters differ from each other, chiefly in 
the different degrees of the strength of the mine- 
ral impregnation. — They are all^ except Newry, 
strong chalybeates, as appears from their ferru- 
ginous taste, the purple colour they strike with 
galls and sumach, the blue tincture they exhibit 
with logwood, and the ochreous contents they 
yield by evaporation. — ^The following account of 
experiments made on several of them, "in 1743, is 
taken from the history of the county of Down. 

Newry Spa was examined the 4th of May, on 
the spot, at one in the afternoon ; and it struck a 
delicate purple with galls, and a deep violet, or 
blue, with logwood; hence it is a chalybeate, 
though of the weaker class ; however, it is con- 
siderable enough to deserve notice, for it deposits 
an ochre, which, upon calcination, turns red, and 
is attracted by the loadstone; and moreover it 
yields by evaporation a greater proportion of 
contents than the famous Tunbridge wells.— For, 
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as tKat yielded two grains and a quarter from a 
quart, this yielded almost three grains from the 
same quantity. 

Dromore Spa stood (for by cutting a drain it 
has disappeared) in the town of Dromore by the 
river side, with an exposure to the south; but 
being covered with an arch and trees, the sun 
had no power over it. — ^Its taste was strongly fer- 
ruginous, and it struck a very deep purple with 
galls, and a light blue with logwood ; a light pur- 
ple with brandy and rectified spirits of wine ; all 
evidences of an impregnation with iron, and it 
appeared to have few other contents ; for it made 
a lather with soap, and did not curdle milk boiled 
with it ; and, by the hydrometer, it appeared to 
be of the same specific gravity with the water of 
the neighbouring river. — ^Its operation was pur- 
gative, and it was often drank with success in 
the gravel. 

Granshaw is one of the richest chalybeates 
in the county, as appeared by an examination 
made May 20th, 1743, at six o'clock in the 
evening (a time of day the least advantageous for 
these trials), when it struck a deep purple wilh 
galls, not far different from ink: it is covered 
with a thick scum, white and yellow, and by eva- 
poration yields five grains of ochreous sediment 
from a quart. — This, Mr. Dubourdieu says, is a 
greater quantity than the celebrated Astrope wa* 
ter yielded, and more than double what Tun- 
bridge water affords from the same quantity; 
and adds : it retains its qualities after bdng 
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kept a fortnight^ and has been prescribed suceess* 
fvMy, as it sits lightly on the stomachy passes off 
quicklyji and has been found serviceable in the 
gravel, 

Killaghee water lies about three miles almost 
itorth of the former ; the taste and scum appeared 
to be the same as that at Granshaw : it struck a 
deep purple with galls^ but not so quick^ nor so 
much tending to blacky as the other .--•Upon trial 
these waters have been found to bear carriage to 
Dublin ; and^ after having been kept a months to 
retain all their distinctive qualities^ their astrin- 
gent and ferruginous taste^ and their striking the 
same colours with ^galls and logwood ; sparkling 
in the giass^ and not the least fetid.— This expe- 
riment proves that our indigenous waters might 
be transported to Dublin^ and to other places^ 
and drank there to advantage, provided the same 
care was taken in bottling, corking, and rosining 
on the spot, as was taken in the two cases above 
mentioned. 

Tierkelly water is also a very strong chaly- 
beate, as appears from its thick blue scum, from 
its striking a claret colour with galls, and a du- 
rable blue with log-wood ; whilst it appears by 
these trials to be well saturated with iron, it is 
otherwise exceedingly light, and free from any 
considerable mixture of heterogeneous matter. — 
This water does not appear to have been much 
used; but, from several casual trials, has been 
found effectual for the scurvy, both internally and 
externally used,— Besides the chalybeate waters 
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this <;ouhty possesses^ there is another kind much 
more rare^ and more worthy of attention^ as it is 
in many cases attended with great virtues ; this is 
the sulphureo-chalybeate water of Ballynahinch ; 
this water rises about two miles from the town^ 
towards the north-west^ on the skirts of Slieve 
Croob mountain. — ^It is very clear, cold, and of a 
very disagreeable taste and smell, like the sul- 
phiu*eous water of Aix-la^Chapelle.— The quantity 
taken is from three pints to three quarts ; it some- 
times vomits, and sometimes purges, but these 
effects are accidental, as its chief operation is by 
urine.-^Its virtues resemble those of other sul- 
phureous waters, particularly in its efficacy in 
scorbutic disorders; it is applied outwardly as 
well as taken inwardly, great benefit often arising 
from bathing in it. — ^The impregnating principles 
of this water will appear by the following expe- 
riment made on the spot, and in Dublin, above 
sixty miles distance ; after being taken up eight 
days. — ^A silver sixpence being immersed in it for 
the space of twelve minutes at the fountain head, 
came out partly of a leaden, and partly of a cop- 
per, colour. — That which was transmitted to Dublin 
became of a dusky brown and yellowish colour, 
being hurt by carriage and hot weather ; but it 
still retained its sulphureous smell, and heightened 
the colour of gold and of copper. — ^As most of 
our sulphureous waters bear carriage, if they 
were carefully bottled and corked, and brought 
cool, they might, no doubt, be conveyed to any 
distance without diminution of their virtues. — 
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This vrater is also impregnated with iron, as it gives 
the purple colour with galls, and the blue with 
log-wood, so that there is a combination of both 
minerals in it.— Six grains of sediment, obtained 
by evaporating three and one half pints, yielded 
a brackish and bitter taste, made an ebullition 
with oil of vitrol and spirit of salt, sparkled much, 
stank, and burned on a hot iron ; and an infusion 
of it, in distilled water, exhibited the same ap- 
pearances with oil of tartar, per deliqui am, and 
milk, as the bitter purging salt does ; so that, be- 
sides sulphar and iron, there is also some calca- 
reous nitre, though not in quantity sufficient to 
make it a purging water. — ^Upon the whole then, 
to advance the credit of our domestic mineral 
waters seems an object worthy of attention, by 
shewing, that they possess all the essential ingre- 
dients of the foreign ones, that, mixed with cer- 
tain substances, they excite the same appearances ; 
and lastly, that the virtues of each are found to 
be much alike, and that, consequently, ours may, 
in most cases, be happily substituted in their 
room, thereby putting the benefits to be obtained 
from Hiem within the reach of ten persons for 
one that is now enabled to enjoy them. — We may 
add to them an alum spring, in the townland of 
Clam, to the west of Clough, on Mr. Forde's 
estate ; but we have not heard or read, that the 
strength of this has been ascertained by actual 
experiment 
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Rivers. 



Besides the four principal rivers of this comity^ 
the Bwm, the Lagan, Newry^ and Ballynahinch 
riTers^ few countries abound more in springs or 
running streams; for, exclusive of such brooks 
as have their sources on the sides of hills, thera 
are nmny others, that issue from lakes, which are 
not only serviceable for domestic uses, and for all 
the purposes of husbandry, but are likewise 
easily adapted to machinery, and are, in general, 
from their nature, particularly favourable to the 
art of bleaching, in all its branches.-^The rapid 
falls in the rivers of Ulster^ makes them much 
less advantageous, when viewed in the light of 
waters fitted for navigation, than as powers ca- 
pable of setting at work the machinery required 
in a manufacturing country. — ^In this line the 
river Bann stands in the foremost rank, whether 
we consider the length of its course, the quantity 
of its water, or the number of bleach-greens 
established on its banks. — ^The eastern and western 
sources of this river take their rise at a small 
distance from each other, in that part of the moun- 
tains of Mourne called the deer^s meadow, and, 
after div^ging from each other, join a little to 
the eastward of Rathirylaud, where it becomes a 
laiige river, flows through M^Cay^s bridge to Ban- 
bridge, thence north-north-west by Sea Patrick 
and HalPs Mill, to Gilford and Portadown, tDkere 
its grandeur overflows the country ; and after a 
course of nearly thirty miles, falls into lough 
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Neagh near the Bann-foot ferry, in the county of 
Armagh.— Near Portadown it is joined by the 
Newry canal, which unites the Bay of Carting* 
ford with the abore mentioned lough. 

The river Lagan rises in two small streams ; the 
eastern source springs from that part of the 
mountain of Slieve-Croob which lies in the barony 
of Kinalarty ; the western from the mountain of 
Slieve-na-boly, in the barony of Upper Iveagh; 
they unite a little to the north-east of Warings- 
ford, from thence it flows to the north-west 
through the town '^of Dromore to Gillhall, and, 
being there augmented by another rivulet from 
two loughs south of Dromore, passes in a north- 
westerly direction under the bridges of Donogh- 
clony, Gihon and Magheralin, where it turns 
north-east, and rolls on till it arrives near Moira ; 
flows next under Spencer's bridge, the Maze- 
bridge, passes through a small part of Lisbum, 
Drum*bridge, Shaw's-bridge, and, at length, under 
the bridge of Belfast, where it empties itself into 
the bay of Belfast, (alias Carrickfergus,) having run 
in the whole, after various windings, a course of 
nearly thirty miles from its source. 

Newry river, or, as it is otherwise called, the 
water of Newry, promised, and for ages per- 
formed, as little as any stream in Ireland. — It is 
neither considerable from the length of its course, 
there being but a few miles from its source 
to its fall, nor from its size ; and with respect 
to its body of water, it was only navigable in 
consequence oi the' tide flowing up^ and, of 
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coorse^ only so long, and so far, as it flowed. — 
It rises near Rathfryland towards the west, and 
in the barony of Upper Iveagh; taking first a 
south-western course, then tending to the north, 
runs- under Crown-bridge and Sheep-bridge ; it 
then turns nearly west, towards the valley which 
separates Down from Armagh, where it takes a 
sudden turn to the south, and soon after runs into 
Carlingford bay. 

The canal has taken away those impediments, 
which were irremediable in the river of Newry, 
and, by joining this river to theBann, has opened 
a communication with lough Neagh, by which 
vessels of fifty and sixty tons burthen pass 
through the heart of Ulster. — ^This affords a direct 
instance of what has so often been laid down upon 
the subject of canals, that, by a junction of loughs 
and rivers, through the interposition of judicious 
and well executed cuts, many parts of this king- 
dom may, at no immoderate expense, be rendered, 
in this respect, as commodious as any in the world : . 
the beneficial consequents of this canal being 
seen, and considered, is a stronger elucidation of 
this matter than any words can afford. — ^Whilst 
on the subject of canals it may not be improper 
to mention, that the good effects of the canal from 
lough Neagh to Belfast, are, in a great measure, 
lost by the management of that part of it which 
runs from Lisburn to Belfast. — ^The original defect 
seems to have been from the idea of making • the 
river Lagan navigable, which, having a fall of so 
many feet, and being a mountain river, and, of 
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course^ subject to great floods, is the most unfit 
that can be imagined for the purposes of naviga^ 
tion, being a great part of the year rendered s^ 
by the bursting of its banks, whose breaches caur 
not be repaired without draining a level, and in- 
terrupting the passage of boats; besides the 
expense incurred by continual repairs. — Had a 
canal been executed between the towns above 
mentioned, without any connexion wiiii the river, 
and with the same skill as the part latterly finished, 
the benefits would have been great indeed, and 
the communication certain and speedy; but, as 
naatters are situated at present, more time is con- 
sumed in the passage up the river Lagan, when 
there is a passage, than would be sufficient for the 
whole, on a well executed and level cut. — ^Leaving 
this navigation, therefore, in the unfinished statQ 
in which it was some years since, must be not 
only a public loss, but a loss to the proprietor; 
and it would be an undertaking worthy some 
person of weight and influence to reconcile^ if 
possible^ all interests; and finally to complete so 
useful a work — ^but to the bleaching interests of 
Ulster, every scheme for the improvement of this 
province must be rendered subservient. 

Ballynahinch river rises from four different 
sources, each of which issues from a separate 
lake; these four branches united form a pretty 
considerable river, which taking, a course east, 
south-east by Ballynahinch, Kilmore, and other 
places, falls into the south-west branch of Strang* 
ford lough. 
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There are umny oAer streams of less note in 
Dowadiire^ wUch it would be aimeoesary to mea- 
tJMi^ b«t wiiieh^ in dieir course^ are productive of 
mmy BdvoMtages ; bxtmagy as tiiey flow^ miib df 
efery denooiinatioa HoA are in use in fiiis dsstrict 
of the country. 

The aumber of small lakes^ or loughs^ is verjr 
great; they form one of the many natmral beau:* 
ties wkh which tiiis part of Ulster is distinguish*- 
odtf*^A few of them whose appearance has been 
improved, by phmting the neighbouring landU, 
are ?ery iaterestii^ features of this cowitry ; bat^ 
in general^ they lie in remote plaoes, and are 
totally destitute of wood^ that beaiatifai accom^ 
pamment to water. 

These lakes^ in general^ s^ond with fisiiH^ 
pike^ troat^ eels^ perch and roaeh^ of a consider- 
able siae are found in most of them ; those whioh 
are deep produce the two first mentioned equally 
luge and well flavoured. — ^These are h^easures^ 
however^ for sMome future day^ as there are not 
any means made use of to obtain a regular supply ; 
eek, indeed, are sometimes entrapped (by means 
df boKes ptaced across the outlets of these lakes) 
on their migration to the sea, during the autumnal 

rains. 

Estates, Tenures, RentaL 

Notwithstanding there are some very large 
estates in this county, property is much divided, 
and has all the difierent gradations from the most 
opulent nobleman to the tenant in perpetuity^ 
who farms his own freehold. — ^The managemient of 
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estates is very simple ; it consists in letting the 
di&reot fai-ms^ receiviBg ti^ rents^ aittl la r^u- 
iatiiig the tutf bogs. — ^This latter branch of mi^ 
nagemeiit requires a coasiderable degree of a^tt^lt 
tiott to prevent wa^ste^ which ii0w is a matter of 
serious consideration, as fuel, that essential to life 
imd comfort, is likely to be scarce, and that at no 
very remote period — in many parts, it is already 
so difficult to be procured, that a whole day is 
consumed in going for, and returning with, cme 
load of turf-*^The consequence of failure in tht 
article of turf bog, in a country so populous and 
so full of manufactures, it is hard to conjecture, 
and should certainly be a strong stimulus to exet^ 
tion in landlords; first to prevent depredations 
on so essential an ingredient to the comfort of 
their tenants ; and secondly, to make every trial 
to supply its deficiency with coals, if this county 
is so fortunate as to contain any quantity of that 
valuable mineral. 

Most of the county of Down, except the bi- 
shop's lands, is fireehold; on several estates 
there are leases for ever, many of them of consi- 
derable value, others so low as forty or fifty 
pounds per annum ; these having been set in the 
middle, or in the beginning of the last century, 
are at a low rent, and when put up to sate, from 
coming within the reach of so many purchasers, 
bring a much greater proportional price than 
more extensive tracts. 
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Re$U(iL 

'-' The rental of the county of Down is very con- 
siderable, not less, it is calculated, than twenty 
sAiilUngs the Irish acre allowing for the moun- 
tains and bogs, &c., which may be computed at 
44,668 acres, over and above the cultivable land, 
which is estimated at 300,000, so that the rental 
of the county may probably be averaged at 
£300,000, — ^Lands in the neighbourhood of the 
large towns, such as Belfast and Newry, let 
beyond their value, merely as a matter of conve- 
nience to the opulent inhabitants ; and good farms 
and seats, even some miles distance from those 
towns, usually bring a high rent, but these are 
not to be considered as a fair specimen of the 
rental of the county. 

Size of Farms. 

The farms of this county naturally divide them- 
selves into two kinds ; the first, such as farmers 
possess, and from which, without having recourse 
to any other branch of industry, they support 
their families; the second, such as are held by 
weavers and other tradesmen, and are not suflS- 
cient for their maintenance, without the interven- 
tion of some other occupation, unconnected with 
agriculture — the former, run from 20 to 40, 50; 
and in some instances, so far as 100 acres ; the 
latter contain every distinction, from one to 
twenty acres ; some of this last mentioned class 
may not be weavers themselves, but most of them 
employ looms. 
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The miuflte divisioQ of hnds, which so much 
prevails ia this coanfy^ is owing to taiious cawes ; 
many farms have been brought to this skuatiou 
by the holders of them portioniiig each child with 
a certain sdbare of the land ; others^ by the tempta- 
tion of a profit rent (a much easier way of living 
than by labour) let off part of their lands to imder 
tenants — ^these latter^ on the expiration of the 
lease by which the farm is held, are frequently 
taken as tenants by the head landlord, who thus 
answers two purposes; one, of providing for 
those already found on his estate, and the other, 
of advancing his political interest by the increase 
of his freeholds. 

Character of the farmers. 

It is a difficult matter to give a general character 
of the inhabitants of any extensive district, espe- 
cially where there is a very great difference in 
their situation and circumstances. — ^The farmer of 
an extensive tract, whose possessions put him 
nearly on a par with gentlemen of small incomes; 
will naturally assume the character of that rank, 
to which he at least approaches ; whilst the renter 
of a few acres, sinks, nearly to the level of 
the tradesman or labourer. — ^It is, therefore, neither 
in one or the other of these denominations, that 
we are to look for the general characteristic of 
the Downshire farmers ; but in the middle class, 
the possessors of from 20 to 50 acres — ^these 19^ 
shall find to be a respectable body of men, whe- 
ther considered in point of understanding, or 

s 
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morals ; sharp and clever in their dealings^ as may 
be expected from the close population of the 
country^ the constant intercourse^ and continual 
making of bargains^ as well as their regular a<^ 
tendance on markets and fairs^ which are held in 
every town^ and which are resorted to for amuse* 
ment and society^ as well as for business.-^It is 
not^ therefore^ in this part of Ireland^ that we are 
to look for the rural simplicity of the pastoral 
ages ; the children^ being early initiated into tl^ 
habits of industry^ soon learn the value of tiieir 
labours ; and by acquiring^ at that period^ some 
Uttle claim to property, gain a degree of know- 
ledge^ which never afterwards leaves them; and 
that their habits of industry are even increasing, 
must be apparent to every observer from the 
evident improvement both of their dress and ha- 
bitations. — ^After having said so much, it will not 
be deemed too strong an assertion to add, that, 
as tenants, they are unexceptionable; and that 
an estate, portioned out amongst men of this de- 
sM^ription, where nothing is deducted for repairs, 
where there are no poor rates, and where tithes 
are moderate, must be productive, and not diffi-* 
cult to manage* 

Tithes. 

It is but justice to the clergy of this county to 
sayi from respectable authority, that tithes are 
very moderately set in the county of Down. In- 
combem^y bargains are very common; tibe rate 
from 1^. to If. Gd^ per acre on the whole farmi 
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one or mora sidMitdditia! men binding themselres 
in eaeh townland^ for the payment of the whole 
titihies of it— Potatoen do not pay tithe~in some 
parii^hes there is a modas for flax^ in others none 
•—upon the whole, the people are at least as leni- 
ently dealt with by the clergy of this district, as 
they are by those proprietors in whose hands the 
tithes of their respective estates are vested ; and 
the interference of a tithe farmer being in general 
dispensed with, as well as the annual setting, the 
whole business is generally settled in that amicable 
manner, so highly creditable to the clergy, and so 
comfortable to the people ; but the truth of history 
obliges us to observe that the times have been 
much changed since this was written ; and although 
We know that the virtue and industry of Ulster, 
will make a hard struggle to yield obedience to 
the laws, yet we are assured that the difficulties of 
the people have increased, since that period, white 
their means of surmounting them have diminish^* 

Tillage and Fencing^ 

The mode of tillage is said to have undergone 
considerable improvement in this county within 
the last 20 or 30 years, and drill husbandry is 
extensively practised. — ^The exertions of a ferm* 
ing society, (in which the late John Christy of 
Kiroassock, a man of considerable ingenuity, took 
a leading part,) have not, therefore, been useteiato^ 
Downshire, however, is a farming and manufttctui^ 
ing, but not an extensively feeding county ; ai*d 

a stranger would almost be at a loss to discover 

s2 
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how the market towns are supplied with a sufllci^ 
ency of beef and mntton^ to meet the demands of 
a respectable population.— The fact, however, is, 
that almost every one who has land rears or feeds 
more or less ; and a few individuals import catde 
from other counties, and thus witiiout a single 
tract, that in the feeding districts of Ireland would 
be called extensive, those who are able to purchase 
fresh meat seldom want it. 

A false sentiment of economy appears to have 
opposed the fencing interests of this county*^ 
and, consequently, instead of making new. ditches 
and planting them in the best style, (both for shel- 
ter and for beauty,) the system of repairing old 
ditches that never were and never will be good, 
has too much prevailed here.— -The gentlemen and 
more opulent farmers form, of course, exceptions>to 
thi^ bald and barbarous economy, which, nevertiie- 
less, was too conspicuous in the general aspect of 
the countyj, some years since, to justify the friend 
of Irish improvement in passing it over without a 
note of censure. 

Meadaivs. 

From the great inequality of surface, in this 
county, considerable tracts of flat meadow grounds 
lying tc^ether, cannot be expected; yet on the 
sides of the rivers, particularly of tbe^ann, the 
Lagan, &c., there are many excellent and extensive 
meadows, which are annually enriched by. the 
natural overflowing of the waters — ^d the yal- 
lies, which tie amongst the hills, are generally 
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y^ry rich^ and are capable^ if not naturally good> 
€rf being made so by levelling and draining ; for 
^ey contain the finest particles of mould washed 
firom the surrounding hills for ages ; and from the 
peculiar conformation of the grounds, few farms 
of any extent are without the benefit of some 
mowing ground. — ^Nevertheless, little comparative 
advantage is taken of these favourable circuin- 
stances; the meadows, generally speaking, are 
left to nature ; and those, which lie on the sides of 
rivers and smaller streams, which are very nu- 
merous, often receive more injury than good firom 
their situation ; for they are fed so late in spring, 
that to obtain a quantity of grass for hay, they 
are cut just at the period the waters begin to rise, 
from which error the crop is often lost by floods, 
or so much hurt by the earthy particles conveyed 
by them, as to be rendered useless for any other 
purpose than that of making dung. 

Quantity, in general, seems so much to be pre- 
ferred to quality, that in those grounds, which 
from their nature and situation are liable to pro- 
duce the coarser grasses, the time of cutting is 
generally so late that all the juices are fled before 
^at operation is performed ; and a dry harsh food 
is provided for cattle, instead of that fine and 
balmy hay, obtained by early cutting and fis^vour- 
able weather.-*-Many of the finest and most pro- 
' ductive meadows are those, which lie on the skirts 
of turf bogs, just where the junction is formed 
between tiie peaty earth and the loam; the fertility 
of this compound sml is very great indeed, the 
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vegetation most rapid^ and the natural grasses of 
tke very best kind; vihioh pfaunly sliews^ that a 
judicious mixture of these soils is productive of 
very great benefit 

lu Wiltshire, one of the most considerable dairy 
counties in England, the meadows are cut early, 
whether the crop is heavy or light; the corner 
quence of which practice is, that the hay is of so 
superior a quality, as to keep the finest cow to her 
milk, or the largest ox to his flesh; and they 
reckon, where the crop of hay is small from ouU 
ting it early, that they obtain a quantity of aftn** 
grass at least equal to the deficiency in point of 
hay ; bMides the advantage of long days and good 
weather in making it. It is the opinion of some, 
that when the Irish soil is in high heart, laying it 
down with artificial grasses is injurious to its future 
produce.*^ts womb, if we may so speak, is preg* 
nant with grasses, and when its constitution has 
not been impaired by tillage, it needs no artificial 
assistance—when so impaired, however, grass 
seeds are necessary to renew it, and in this case, 
the lands should be used as grazing ground, for. 
some years at least, before they are fenced up for 
meadows* i. 

Oardens and Orchards^ 

Gardening is not much attended to by the faj> 
mars of the county of Down ; the only part of if^ 
where a garden seems to be the necessary appen* 
dage to a fann or cottage, is firom Moira towards 
Waring^»»Town, Lm^^an andMoyaUan, (an incom* 
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paraUy bofttttifid aeetion of tiie <ouiiti7 ;)yet ewn 
<^eye^ potatoes saem to be gainiog ground mk the 
atber roots and vegetables ; and whea it is fionsi* 
dared how cheap and palatable a food they afford, 
bow easily they are dressed and prepared^ the 
progress thay have made must be attdbnted to 
their intrinsic value«-^But notwithstanding a few 
early eabbages^ curled kail> and^ peas and beans^ 
are pretty general in most farms ; yet not beii^ 
cultivated with that care they require^ the prodoce 
is small^ and not calculated to supplant their more 
fortunate rivals the potatoe. — ^In the vieinky of 
Belfast^ and otiier towns^ there are many gordras 
cultivated well^ to supply the markets^ where ve^ 
getables are both good and reasonable in price. 

By the gentlemen^ however^ gardening is much 
attended to, and carried to as great perfection as 
in any othor country ; every vegetable, that the 
dimate will admit of, has Ibnnd its way to their 
gardens; their stoves and green4iouses contain 
numerous exotics, remarkable for their rarity or 
beauty ) and all the different kinds of fruits, which 
require heat and covering, are to be met with at 
their tables. 

Orchards were rather losing than gaining ground 
some years since, many old trees had been stubbed 
up, few new ones planted, and of those few the 
success had not been great^-^UncertaiAty in the 
produce of orchard grounds, the natural decay of 
the trees, and the great increase in the value of 
land, have contributed to their destruction; whilst 
wMt of skill, and probably want ^ care, have 
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giv^i rise to die idea^ liiat loss of labomr and loss 
of land wonld be the only conseqnetu^ of new 
plantations. — ^The very great populatioii of tisds 
Gonntry must^ from the difficulty of preservii^ the 
fruity form another bar to the cultivation of apples 
and other orchard fruits; for unless they are 
watched, from the first formation of the fruit, until 
their being finally gathered, the proprietor has no 
prospect of enjoying the produce*-^It is difficult 
to say, whether the art of planting orchards with 
success, was better understood at the beginning 
of the last century than it is at present ; yet the 
orchards, which were planted at that time, were 
much more productive, according to the generally 
received opinion, than those which have been 
cultivated within the last forty or fifty years ; pro* 
bably this may be owing to the natural decay oi 
the species of fruit, and the want of new kinds to 
replace them ; this we shall not take upon us to 
determine ; but certainly, except in the Ifmds of 
gentlemen, the culture of fruit trees had failoi 
into disuse in the county of Down, scHue years 
8ince» 

Timber J Phmtations, and Woodlands. 

That the county of Down is not a well wooded 
country, must be confessed by every person, who 
has traversed it ; and that some of the best culti- 
vated districts most deserve the reproach of nak- 
edness, cannot be denied; but it is a reproach 
common to the rest of the kingdom, (with a few 
distinguished exceptions,) and more particularly to 
those mountain districts that are best calculated fior 
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woods^ being inconveniently circumsiaaced for 
agricattmraiiises !-^At a particular period in the 
history of Ireland^ one great object of the British 
government was to get the land cleared of timber^ as 
a necessary step towards the civilization of the inha- 
bitants^ and the improvement of the lands. — ^Iliis, 
like many oAer good and useful expedients^ has 
been attended with some inconvenience: it has left 
a soil, by nature particularly adapted to the growth 
of trees, bare almost to a proverb. — After a country, 
once overrun with wood, has, by great exertions, 
been cleared, it is not an easy matter to persuade 
the inhabitants of the necessity of that production, 
to get free from which so much pains had been 
employed. — ^The return from planting being slower 
than from any other species of cultivation, and the 
person who sets being seldom the same that de- 
rives any considerable profit from it, (although an 
interest in the timber which he puts down and 
registers, has been lately provided by law for 
the planting tenant,) it is not surprising that it 
should be the least rapid of any improvement in 
its advances, and should only be undertaken, when 
works of more pressing necessity are accomplished. 
— rBy the man who plants, trees are generally <x)n- 
sidered as an embellishment, and embellishments 
are seldom thought of, until there is a comparative 
degree of ease; when that is once obtained by 
industrious and successful cultivation, we may. ex^ 
pect to see ornament attended to, and wood, the 
principal feature in rural ornament, flourish. — ^Ac- 
cordingly those farmers, whose ciroumstances are 
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One bMt> IB, every part of the country^ are beguh 
ij&g to pot down a few treea; and^ where the 
jbrms are small^ a few trees on each would very 
aoon give a total change to the &ce oi the country. 

Of plantings a great deal has been done by the 
gentlemen of this county^ since the middle of the 
last century ; bat much more towards the latter 
end of it^ and this rational and truly useful pur^ 
suit is daily gaining ground. How strong an 
incitement to this pursuit should the reflection be^ 
that^ whilst a proprietor is thus employed, he is 
improving his health, and adding to his fortune, 
instead of injuring the one, or wasting the other, 
by indolence or by extravagance; and that for 
every shilling laid out, he is encreasing twenty 
fold the public stock, and, in the same ratio, 
improving his own private property. 

Notwithstanding the spirit of planting has gone 
forth amongst the gentlemen of this land ; unless 
it also pervades in a certain degree, the immediate 
occupiers, the country never can have that aspect 
of cultivation, that richness of tint, which trees 
alone can give-**^To contribute to this, landlords 
should hold out encouragement to their tenants, 
by supplying them with trees, and rewarding them 
for their preservation. The expense of this woiild 
not be very great, and would ultimately centre in 
the encreased value of the estate. — ^At the same 
time we are well aware of the difficulty of carr3ring 
it into execution, and know that it can only be 
practised under limitations, and with those who 
shew a 'spirit of improvement As for tJiose 
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tmBxitsi, whose sole object is an exisienoe^ it caimot 
be supposed^ that any minor consideration would 
operate npon them ; nor^ that they could be indueed 
to make and keep up fences for the preservation 
of trees^ which they scarcely can be prevailed on 
to do for <ie protection of their own crops^-^Every 
encouragement^ therefore^ 'must be suggested by 
that sagacity^ and directed by that prudence^ with«- 
out which, neither public nor private measures can 
succeed; and for this purpose also, a peasantry 
improvement society would be of infinite advaa* 
tage to the country. 

Wastes. 

The only part of this county, which can in any 
degree b^ referred to the above title, is contained 
in the mountains of Mourne, and of Upper Iveagh; 
and even these afford, in most places, support to 
a hardy race of cattle and sheep, bred by the 
farmers iu their neighbourhood ; and likewise to a 
numbw of others, brought from the lowlands for 
tiie summer^s run. On these mountains they ijbrive 
well, and often are taken away fat at the latter end 
of Sei^ember ; but a later stay is reckoned hurtful. 

These mountains are computed to contain about 
30,000 acres, and are in many parts interspersed 
with vallies, that afTord grass to cattle, and also 
with turf-bog, which, from the scarcity of that 
article in Lecale, is likely to turn out very advan- 
tageous to the owners of those parts, which lie 
within the reach of that barony, — ^The conveyance 
of a road into one of those bogs, has made ground. 
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thtt previoiuly would not hare prodaced one 
abiUing p^ acre^ worth some pounds^ during the 
late war ; but the greater portion of these moan- 
taLas is composed of rocky steeps and precipices^ 
so as. to preclude any possibility of improving 
them but by planting ; which has been performed, 
on one part, to the extent, it is said, (^300 ao'es, 
by the late Lord Clanbrassil, who for many years 
planted from thirty to sixty thousand trees smnu- 
ally, until he at length completely covered one of 
the lower mountains. — ^In the immediate vicinity 
of this planted mountain, his incomparable geniua, 
availing itself of the immense advantages of nature, 
produced a scene, in which every variety of wood, 
water, and mountain, combine with frequent views 
of the sea, to form a succession of the most roman- 
tic scenery. — In another part, Mr. Needham in- 
closed and planted a considerable tract on the 
Moume side, where he resided several summers^; 
and produced an improvement, which, from the 
growth of the trees, and the beauty of the streams 
which flow through it, promised to be little inferior 
to Tullamore park. 

Where planting has been attempted on these 
mountains, every tree almost has given way to the 
larch, which seems here to flourish as in its native 

soil. 

Bogs. 

The bogs can be no objects of agricultural im- 
provement in this county ; since, in many places, 
there is not a sufficient quantity for the supply of 
the inhabitants, who, from their attachment to 
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turf^ as fiiel^ bring it from tiie distance of eight 
or ten miles.~*In other places^ where it is in 
greater plenty, it will be attacked with increasii]^ 
rapidity, as the little detached pieces in their 
neighbourhood are worn out ; and the prices at 
which bog sets, in many situations, are such as 
no otiier land, let its fertility or state of ' cultiva- 
tion be what it may, could produce. 

Where bogs are cut to the > sand or clay, the 
usual method of improving them is by setting 
potatoes, to which this kind of ground, seems 
particularly propitious ; especially if some of the 
boggy parts remain to mix with the under stratum, 
which thus becomes a fine loam, sandy or clayey^ 
according to the nature of the bottom. — These 
forrounds, from their low situation, are particularly 
fevourable for the production of ^sfaBd, from 
the same circumstance, often admit of irrigation, 
to which this compound soil seems remarkably 
well adapted* Besides, there is generally some 
rill near at hand, which, with care, may be con- 
ducted over the surface, to which ashes may like- 
wise be applied, obtained with little expense on 
the spot; as tlie clay and bog intermixed bum 
with great facility, and produce a- considerable 
quantity of excellent manure. 

Draini?ig. 

The hills of this county abound with springs : 
some shew themselves on the tops, some on the 
declivities, but most towards the bottoms, and in 
the strongest and best part of the soil— *Underr 
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ground draiidng is very well nnderlrtood^ and^ 
where rocks do not interfere^ id not difficult to 
execate^ from the abundance of stone in most 
places to be fpund on the surface.— /Hie drains 
are sunk until the spring is come at ; then ^bey 
are filled with stones, as near the surface as can 
be done, without fearing interruption from the 
plough or spade. Some persons ftrow the stones 
promiscuously in ; but the most approved mode 
is to lay fhem neatly at the bottom, and tiien to 
throw «tiie remainder as level as can be done, 
covenn^ them witii whins or straw^ to prevent 
the earth falling between the stones. When 
stones are not to be had, sod-drains are in use ; a 
spade and shovel of a particular kind being the 
implements to take out the undermost spit, so as 
to leave a shoulder for an inverted sod to rest 
cm.--^These drains are most liable to get out of 
order, from the sod rotting and giving way ; but 
where stones are not to be obtained, there is no 
alternative.— The nearer the surface the drains 
are filled, they are the more effectual ; as, in that 
ease, they also intercept, on steep hills more 
especially, some of the surface-water. — ^An acci* 
dental proof of the efficacy of tapping, (and which, 
as coming at the source of the disease, may be 
considered as the best of all modes), occurred in 
this county in the year 1800. — ^In the middle, or 
rather towards the latter end of the dry weather in 
that year, it was found necessary to clean a well in 
the neighbourhood of Annahilt, about half way to- 
wards the summit of a hill, such as this district of 
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Ireland c^bouncU wiilu-r^After the well was cleared^ 
very little water made its way* It was then i^ 
solved upon to sink the well» formerly aboat two 
&et^ to four feet : this was done> and still very 
little wc^r came > upon which a large iron crow 
was forced into the ground: this^ after a few 
atrokes, sunk into a loose gravel about two feet* 
On pulling out the instrument^ the water instantly 
folio wed| and has continued to run until this day; 
the consequence of whichi besides a regular stream 
of excelleBt water^ was^ that the back yard be * 
longing to the house where this operation was 
performed^ and which, having been out out of the 
hill, was ten feet lower than the well, and, pre* 
vious to the well being sunk, never could be kept 
dry, has from that day lost every appearance of 
damp, except when it falls from the sky,— *A very 
neat method of making open drams is practised in 
different parts of this county, by sloping the 
edges of <he drains, and sowing grass-seed ; but 
when this is done the good earth ought always 
to be kept to cover the under stratum, laid bare in 
forming the declivity — ^In all places where stonea 
or strong brushwood cannot be got to close draina 
with, we would prefer such open drains as these 
to covered sod drains.-^They are clean — they are 
always open to inspection — any obstruction fall- 
ing into them can be removed at once ; — ^and the 
time consumed in opening and cleansing covered 
drains is saved to the proprietor. 
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Paring cmd Burmng. 
The regokur system of paring and burning land 
is chiefly practised in the mountainous parts of 
this county ; and in some few places^ where 
moory soil abounds. — ^For this operation the soil, 
we believe, is usually prepared by ploughing 
and cross ploughing, after which the sur£stce is 
collected into heaps regularly distributed, and 
when sufficiently dry to be set on fire, are burned, 
and afterwards the ashes are spread, and ploughed 
into the ground. — ^Excellent crops of grain are 
procured by this management. — ^In many parts of 
this county it is customary to burn the low and 
deep parts of the hills; which, from being 
partly bog and partly clay, burn well, and afibrd 
much ashes. — Clay alone when burned, which 
may be done by constructing a kiln for the 
purpose with flues like a brick-kiln, forms a 
strong and lasting manure; the same quantity 
used as of dung. — ^When the clay is once properly 
set on fire it will bum any substance thrown on 
it, how wet soever it may be. — ^The difficulty is 
to get the kiln completely fired at first ; for this 
purpose the clay must be dry for the first day, and 
a proper quantity of fuel allowed. — On the first 
day's management much of the success depends. 

Lime. 

The value of this mineral, as a manure, is well 

understood in Downshire, and its use is rapidly 

increasing in every province of the island; and 

beyond a doubt, it is capable of being rendered, 
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by judicious managements tiie most extensively 
uaeful handmauld of agriculture and bfeaeUng 
tliat .tkis laud can boast oL — ^Its pimgent forcing 
powers^ aud the consequent number of crops 
wiiich the. farmer can .^obtain from an ample coat 
of this mineral (when judiciously blended with iiie 
soil)s and the liberal hand with whiiDh nature has 
scattered it through the provinces^ hare brought 
it iato very general use ; while the labour and 
expense which some farmers^ remote from the 
lime districts, iucur to procure it, is, truly asto- 
nishing. — The misfortune however is, that &e 
bounty of nature in this particular has been sadly 
perverted, by that inextinguishable rage for jpw- 
sent gain, from which the small Irish farmer ap- 
pears to have received no more^ security from his 
reasoning powers, than the mere English trader. 
Hence> in the county of which we are now treoi:- 
ing, as in mauy other parts of Ireland, the forcing 
powers of this mineral have been called into ope- 
ration for the production of successive crops, to 
the ultimate exhaustion of the soil; and in the 
end of this cour-se, the miserable appearance of 
the fields, after haying been fprced to yield six 
or eight crops of grain without intermissiou, 
proves, when late, the impolicy of the system.— 
We must allow, that to have five or six crops of 
grain, or more, without any other labour than an 
annual ploughing and harrowing, is a great temp* 
tation ; but a farmer, of ajl professions, ought to 
look forward and consider, that, let his land pro- 
duce or not, he must pay his rent; that, if he 

T 
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ruin it in the begiimingy in tbe end it wiU ruiii 
himi ot at least reduce him to distreis} and 
therefore to have his yam strong and good^ and 
make his ball wind well to the end^ he should 
Udd a little oil as he goes along, and should not 
force his wool into too fine a tiiread. 

Land that has been overcropped in consequ^ioe 
of being limed, should be fitted for another liming, 
by covering the ground with a layer of fresh soil, 
and suffering it to continue for some years in 
grass ; but whilst this method is proposed, as a 
remedy for an existing evil, the farmer is once 
more oautioned against the pernicious prajctioe of 
repeated crops of grain, without the intervention 
of grass or fallow. 

Lime is said to have been first introduced into 
thi& part of Ulster, about a century ago, by the 
father or grandfather of the present Mr. Watson, 
of Brookhill, in the county of Antrim ; a seat that 
stands deservedly distinguished in our survey of 
this latter county. 

lAmestone-gravel. 

This gravel, which forms a very lasting manure, 
may be considered as a mixture of detached 
pieces of limestone with the calcareous earth 
which surrounds it. — ^It is used in many parts of 
Ireland ; but in this cQunty chiefly, it is said, in 
the neighbourhoods of Moira and Magheralin. — 
When found on, or near a farm, it may be re- 
garded as a useful appendage to the place ; but 
from its gravity, and the, vast quantity necessary 
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to be i|>plted as a maAure^ it will nat^ like litne^ 
betr the expenf e of carriage to any considerable 
distaaoe* 

Marie. 

Marie is an extremely strong and powerful 
«MiniTet-*»**In many parts of Ireland it forms the 
under stetum of those bogs which supply the 
country with fuel. — ^It has the same effect as lime 
(only in a higher degree) of enriching land, and 
like it, the effect of calling out its productive 
qualities to its destruction; and whatever has 
been said of the ill consequences of strong liming 
and improper cropping, is equally applicable to 
marie. 

Marie was introduced info the agriculture of Le- 
cale, in Downshire, about a century ago, by the 
Hon% Michael Ward, one of the justices of the 
King^s Bench^ The pit from whence it was first 
raised, is to be seen on the side of the road 
between Castle Ward and Downpatrick. — The 
immediate advance in the value of lands, upon 
its introduction, was four-fold ! but from the im- 
prmkni use of this manure, the land became 
exhausted in some years, and fell off in its pro- 
duice very much. — Of late years, however, from 
more judicious management, it has resumed its 
former fertility. 

Wreck, Shelly Sand, and QraveL 

Wreck (a kind of sea-weed) is much used as a 
UMoiure, not only on this, but on many other parts 

t2 
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9f the coast of Iceland. — In blowing winds^ all 
hands are at work in drawing it up and securing' 
it* It is used both for potatoes^ and in some 
cases for grain, but its duration is shorty seldom 
producing, we believe, more than one good crop. 
Shelly sand, and gravel, are also used along the 
different shores: they are laid very thick upon 
stiff clay soils, and the best crop is produced from 
them. 

Moss or Turf Bog. 

'[ This substance, in its primitive state, may he 
usefully applied to certain soils ; but, as a ma- 
nure, is most useful, when combined with soiQe 
more strong and powerful material. — ^It opeps the. 
bosom of a stiff clay soil, in a course of tillage 
(even in its primitive state,) which, in this qase^ 
is its chief virtue; and from the , moisture it im- 
parts to upland meadows, and that protection 
from the influence of a burning sun, which it 
affords to the tender plant, it forms a capital 
surface dressing for those meadows; but as a 
manure, we conceive it cannot possibly impart 
much vigour to the soil, unless pi^eviously com- 
bined with some more pungent and powerful suk- 
stance. — ^A proper quantity of lime blended with 
bog-stuff, and well mixed m a large heap^ for 
some months before it is put out, will be found a 
good and useful compost for any upland soi]; 
and if the clay of old ditches, or the scourings of 
their gripes, can be added, it will make a strong 
and lasting manure, "provided that all these ma- 
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terials have been properly blended into one, and 
left for some months to amalgamate, if we may 
so speak, before the manure is put into the 
ground.— By burning bog-stuff, and reducing it 
to ashes, a capital manure may be obtained, with- 
out the addition of any other article ; and in dis- 
tricts where bog is plenty and lime scarce, we 
would recommend this mode for raising crops of 
potatoes and grain on upland soils, and for im- 
proving them. 

Taion manures. 

In the ijeighbourhood of towns many manures 
are used, that do not come within the reach of 
farmers in general ;— as for instance, soot, soaper^s 
waste, coal ashes, and street dirt. — Soot is a very 
powerful manure, and as a top dressing for wheat, 
is said to have proved very successful. — Coal 
ashes is good for heavy land, and particularly for 
coarse nieadows, being a superior corrective ot 
the harsh herbage which these naturally produce. 
— ^In the neighbourhood of bleach greens, the 
ashes thrown out, after the process of boiling, 
improve meadows and pastures very much ; soap- 
er's waste beh% of the same nature, is also 
used for the ' same purpose, where it can be pro- 
cured, and the pulverized matter collected from 
streets and roads in the winter season, is one of 
the best manures for a potatoe crop, which this 
country produces. — ^The author of this work had 
a tenant, who sowed a ridge of potatoes iii the 
lazy-bed way, with this manure; and a similar 
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ridge with stable dung, the same year.— The latter 
ridge produced him one good, and one middling 
crop of potatoes from this dressing.-— The former, 
with the assistance of a sprmkHnff of bog Mbaffp 
on the third season, produced him three crops of 
potatoes, superior to the other. — ^A due propor- 
tion of this manure combined with bog stuff, 
makes an excellent compost, and is collected for 
that purpose by many of the poor Irish, whose 
existence (with the exception of the province on 
which we are now writing) is supported almost 
exclusively by their potatoe crop. 

Food. 

The general food of the population of Down- 
shire, are, potatoes, oatmeal boiied and baked, 
with milk and butter in summer, and some bacon ; 
in winter hung beef. — ^All the farmers have and use 
some of these latter articles, a distinction necessary 
to a right understanding of the history of this pro- 
vince ; for it is a fact (and a &ct that will probably 
appear passing strange to honest John of Num- 
ber One) that many Irish farmers in the other pro* 
vinces, through whose hands much bax5on and 
butter pass, never taste them, exdfcpt at Christmas 
and Easter.^^Tha luxury of new milk is almost 
equally unknown to them, being carefully hoarded 
lap for the butter market ; and yet a poor Irish- 
man or his wife, who would not allow themselves 
or their family six go downs of new milk in a montii 
together, would bring to the side of an English- 
man's carriage, should he stop to ask for a cup 
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of cold irater^ in the heat of a smnnifir tour through 
thoi country, a i^ogoin full of their best creain, 
aad would perhaps apologize to his honour for 
tiie humility of their cabin fare !— The linen ma^ 
nufacturers of Downshire and elsewhere in Ulster^ 
live in the same comfortable manner as do the 
farmers; unless the very Wgh price of meat, or 
a very bad trade, should deprive them of the 
means of procuring tiieir usual comforts.— *-There 
is one branch of household economy, in which the 
population of Ireland, are very generally defec- 
tive — that is, such a regulation of their milch cows^ 
as shall secure to them a sufficient supply of milk 
and butter during the winter season. — ^This obser- 
vation, it is true, does not apply so directly' to 
the trading farmer, who seldom taster the luxuries 
of his own farm, as to persons of a better class.-^ 
To these, whether in the town or in the country, 
ihe inconvenience resulting from this mismanage- 
ment, must have been as regular and protracted, 
as the winter season, and as pinching to the family 
in its effects ;— *-and yet, such is the force of a long 
established error, that it continues to be the ruling 
practice of the country. — ^Even in those counties 
of England, where the sale of the produce of the 
dairy is their trade; we understand it is their 
practice so to regulate the stock upon their milcli 
fttrms, as that their cows shall calve in winter.~- 
In Ireland the general practice is opposed to this, 
and yet iK)thing can be more obvious, than that 
the produce of one good new milch cow in the 
winter season, is of more value to the WMumetf 
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tbau &at of three ordinary cows with calf.— The 
winter calving cow^ when placed upon good grass 
the following summer^ will stiU milk well ; and on 
these accounts (and to families of decent raodk 
the value of winter milk need not be dwelt upon) 
ought not the absurd and careless economy^ which 
deprives children of a plentiful supply of this rich 
fluid in the cold winter season^ be abandoned^ and 
left to the exclusive enjoymaat of those poor 
farmers^ who derive no other advantage from their 
milk^ than the quantity of butter which it will 
produce for sale. 

Fuel. 

/ So attached are the inhabitants of Do wtishire to 
turf as fuel (and this^ like many otiier features of 
the history of this county, may be apfdied with 
equal accuracy to other districts) that even near 
the sea coast, where coals may be had at a rea- 
sonable price, many of the peasantry prefer going 
ten miles for the former; as those who bum turf 
in msmy parts of the barony of Lecale, are obliged 
to do. — ^The colly arising from the coal smoke is 
so disgusting to the females, who have been used 
to turf, that nothing can reconcile them to it; and 
the men kindly give way to their feelings ; but the 
time must come (if it has not arrived already) 
when to gratify them in this particular, will no 
longer be within the reach of their affectionate 
and manly condescension; for, with the increase 
of the people, the , bogs have diminished, and in 
some cantons have taken their everlasting flight; 
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consequenliy^ when coal fuel, shall, of necessity, 
he forced upon the women, it will be necessary 
for the men, in their own defence, to remove from 
their pretty faces, by a nameless tender prociess, 
(well and frequently applied) that most disfignring 
influence of the coal — tke acid stain. 

Roads. 
The roads of Downshire, are in general allowed 
to be excellent ; although perhaps there are a few 
exceptions.^ — ^The soil is dry — the country is not 
flat-^-^wor is its moisture much promoted by lofty 
hedge rows ! — ^The materials for making the roads 
are good, and the gentlemen of the county, to do 
them justice, keep them for the most part in good 
order, and are said to be anxious to have the 
money granted for them honestly accounted for; 
a compliment, which perhaps could not be paid, 
in truth, to all their fellow countrymen in the 
other districts.-^The true science of road making, 
is now beginning to be seen and acted upon in 
Ireland; and in every such improvement, that 
highly enlightened part of Ulster, in which Down- 
shire is situated, may be expected to take the 
lead. — ^However, even in this district, some ves- 
tiges of the old barbarous up hill system, continue 
to disgrace the country, as the traveller ascending 
the great hill of Lisbum, in his progress from 
Dublin, to Belfast, will perceive, by the panting 
of his horses, and by the difficulty with which he 
is dragged into the town. — ^It is true, the surface 
of this and many other parts of Ulster, is so 
various, that to avoid every inequality woiild be 
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impoMible ; but certainly a better entrance into 
Lisbum^ than by a hill on the great co$beh road 
between Dablin and Belfast, which is a discredit 
to that road, might be easily pointed out by the 
fiftger of an engineer ; and the same remarks are 
applicable to some other vestiges of the old sys- 
tem, which remain to be corrected in this county, 

AjfrkMUural Society, 

An Agricultural Society, was instituted, several 
years since, in Downshire, by some public spirited 
gentlemen, and we presume is still existing.-— 
Had the late Marquis of Downshire lived a little 
longer (a man, from his own disposition, inclined 
in every way to promote the public good, and ever 
r^tdy, both to plan and to adopt aay plan likely to 
promote that end) he would have been at the head 
of this society, and by his counsel and example, 
would have given vigour and stability to such an 
infant institution.— The present Marquis^ how^ 
ever^ happily for the people, not only treads in 
his father's footsteps in this particular^ but in edu- 
cation and other branches of rural economy, sets 
a praiseworthy example to his country. 

Survey. 

This county was surveyed in 1663, by Doctor, 
afterwards Sir William Petty. — ^The following ac- 
count of it is given by George Edward Howard, 
in his treati3e of the Exchequer and Revenue of 
Ireland, Vol. IJ. Appendix, No. 4 — ^^ The Down 
survey, taken in 1653, by Doctor, afterwards Sir 
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^Wraiiam Petty, being laid down by chain and 
scale, was so called to distinguish it from the 
Civil Estimate Surveys, being surveys made by 
the civil power by commission, dated lA^ and 
made by estimate or repute of the country/^ The 
volume of the Down survey, which contained the 
barony of Upper Iveagh, was unfortunately burned 
in 1712, at the time the Council-Office and other 
offices in Essex Street, Dublin, were burned, but 
some fragments of the maps of it were preserved, 
and some of the surveys.— A map of the county 
was published in 1767, by Doctor Kennedy, from 
surveys of the different estates frimished to that 
ingenious gentleman by the proprietors ; the plates 
of this map were in being some years sinc^— the 
map itself is very much esteemed, but it would 
require to be supplied with the new roads, made 
since its publication. — We have repeatedly 
thought of this mode of providing each county 
with its own map ; as with accuracy it unites eco- 
nomy and dispatch. 

N. B. A copy of the Down survey, belonging 
io Sir W. Petty, was seized in its passage to 
England, by a French privateer, and is now in the 
Library de Richelieu, at Paris. — ^It was copied by 
General Vallancey, by or<ier of government. — 
This copy is in the Surveyor-GeneraPs Office, and 
is often referred to. 
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Antiquities of the County of Down. 

Tbis county presents to the view of the enquir- 
ing stranger^ antiquities, both of Pagan and 
Christian origin. 

Among the first are the cairn, the circle of rude 
irtone pillars, and the cromlech or Druid's altar. 

Of these a cairn on the summit of the Sliere 
Croob mountain, 80 yards in circumference at 
the^bas^, and 50 at the summit ; and a cromlech in 
the ^ Giant's Ring^ near the church of Drumboe, on 
the summit of the hill between Lisburn and Bel- 
fast, are not the least remarkable. — This latter 
object consists of a rude incumbent stone of 7 feet 
by 6§, supported by ranges of rude pillars from 
2 to 3§ feet in height. — ^In a circular enclosiure of 
two or three furlongs, this altar has bewi erected ; 
and the person who enters to inspect it, finds him- 
self precluded, by an immense rampart, from the 
observation of every object in the universe, save 
the great altar of sacrifice, and those visible 
heavens, to which the smoke of the. victim ascetided 
as a cloud of inc^niie, to avert its wrath, and pro- 
piti^'te the favour of the gods. — ^There is a some- 
thing ine^^pressibly grand and awful in the ap- 
pearance of this earjy monument of superstition:; 
vi^hich the mind of sensibility cannot behold with- 
out being deeply interested. 

Among the antiquities of Christian origin, the 
church of Downpatrick is indisputably the first in 
this county, it having been founded by St. Patrick 
(whose name it bears) in the year of our Lord 493. 
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— Some idea may be formed of ilie wealth of this 
foundation from its possei^sing/ in the twelfth 
century^ 47 town4ands;. and with &etn seven 
ehurches or parishes.— The^ ferry of S^farangfbi^ 
lough^ towards Dufferrin, the ferry of Cdrling^ 
ford, of the Bann, and all the different ferries of 
his conquests were granted unto this abbey in 
the 'same century by Sir John de Courcy; the 
ffjry between Lecale and the Arda alone excepted; 
The same Sir John granted also every tenth cow, 
and every tenth animal on all his fiu*ms, exciapt 
those in the Ards. — ^In the year 1185 the bodies of 
St. Patrick, St. Columb, and St. Brigid, were dis^ 
covered in this abbey, with the following epitaph 
written over them : 

Hi tres in Duno> tumulo tumulantur in tino 
Brigida^ F^Uiioius> atque Colomba piai« 

Thus translated by the author of the History of 
tlie County of Down, 

One tomb three saints contains^ one vault below 
Does Patrick, Brigid, and Columba shew. 

Many remains of antiquity have been found 
amongst the ruins of this abbey ; an Agnus Dei, 
painted glass, lead. Sec. Sec., several cells, one 
floored with painted tiles j and lately, in repairing 
the old cathedral, an image of St. Patrick in 
basso relievo was dug up, about two feet and a 
half in length; his mitre on his head, and crosier 
in his haiid ; the work rudely but not unskilfully 
done. — St. Patrick likewise folmded the abbey of 
Saul, where he is said to have died in his 120th 
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year I of tiiu monastery considemble rains are 
«liU to be seeii,«-^t Patrick alio founded an 
abbey at Drumboe«<«*^t. Oohnan was the founder 
of an abbey at Dromore^ m the sixth centnry^ of 
r^^kr canons; Doctor Burke also mentions a 
monastery of Franciscans. 

The most respectable foundation after Down^ 
in t>oint of wealthy was Bangor^ an abbey of ea-* 
nons regular^ founded in the year 665 by St 
GoDgall, who was born in Ulster of noble parent- 
age. This abbey nearly if not fully equalled that 
of Down ; for, in an inquisition held in the reign 
of James I. it was foimd that the last abbot^ 
WiUiam O^Doraum, in the 32nd year of Henry Vm^ 
possessed 31 town«lands in the Ards and Upper 
Glanebois; also the grange of fSarbeg in the 
county of Antrim, the two Copeland islands, three 
rectories in Antrim/and three in Down; and what 
seems very curious, the tithes of the island of 
Raghlin or Raghery ; likewise a town-land in the 
Isle of Man.-— The number of monks belonging 
to this house are said to have been two or three 
thousand; nine hundred are said to have been 
destroyed by pirates in one day, — ^Part of the 
ruins still exist, and the traces of the foundations 
shew it to have been of great extent ; the windows 
were of the ancient Gothic kind. 

Moville, a monastery of Augustin canons, was 
also remarkable for the antiquity of its foundation, 
as well as the richness of its endowments;, it was 
Ibunded in the year 650, by a St Finian, son of 
UUaoh, King of Ulster, and at the dissolution of 
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religiaus houaes ia the reign of Hanry VUI^ it 
Appears to have be^a possMsed o£ seven town* 
lands, and the spiritualities of sixteen and a \aii 
besides; these were granted by Kiig James L to 
Yisoount Claneboys, in fee farm Hbr £3. ds* 4A 
Irish money. — ^This abbey lay about a mile fircnn 
Newtown, on the road to Donaghadee ; part of the 
ruins still remain, and the vestiges of coiisiderable 
foundations. 

Gray Abbey, on the lough of Straugford^ in the 
barony of Ards, was founded by Africa, daughtM 
of the King of Man, in the year 1192; she was 
the wife of John de Couroy ; it was peopled by 
her with Cistertian monks, from Cumberland ; 
and here she took up her last residence. — ^In an 
inquisition taken in the reign of James L it was 
found that the last abbot, in the dSbd of Henry 
VIIL was possessed of seven towurlaads in the 
vicinity, and three in Lecale.--*Pdrt of the lands 
belonging to this abbey were granted to the Earl 
of Kildare.*— The statue of the foundress, mucb 
defaced, is still to be seen on one side of the 
altar ; from What remains, we may suppose tibis 
was a large and sumptuous building. The east 
window is a fine specimen of Crothic architecture ; 
on each side of the altar is a handsome window 
of free-stone, neatly carved ; they are now grown 
over with ivy.— All the offices of the- monastery 
are now in ruins ; only so much remains of them 
as serve to point out their extent, amidst tiie trees, 
dirubs, &c., with which they are over«>grown; part 
of the east end of the great building is fitted up 
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for a church. — ^In the gardens <^ this abbey is a 
large well> covered with an arch omainented witii 
sculpture ; this well never fails. 

Inch^ orlniscourcey^ opposite Downpatrick^ was 
founded by Sir John de Gourcy^ to make his 
peace with heaven^ for having destroyed the 
abbey of Erynagh in his wars ; he gave it to the 
monks of the Gistertian order, and dedicated it to 
the Virgin Mary^ on the third of June 1180^ and 
endowed it with all the possessions of the abbey 
of Erynagh.— Part of the church still remains; at 
the east end are large windows with Gothic arches 
— ^in the north and south walls two windows^ each 
of two arches, not much inferior to those at the 
east. 

At Newry there was a Gistertian abbey, founded 
in honour of the Virgin Mary and St. Patrick, by 
Maurice McLaughlin, Eang o{ all Ireland, about the 
middle or latter end of the twelfth century. — ^There 
was a college also^ consisting of a warden and 
vicars choral. — ^Henry VIII granted them a con- 
firmation of all their possessions, in his dOth year ; 
the rent four marks. — ^The episcopal jurisdictk)n, 
exercised by the abbot over the lordships of Newry 
and Moume, is still enjoyed by Mr. Needham, de- 
scended from Sir Nicholas Bagnal, to whom this 
abbey was granted by King Edward VI ; the seal 
of his court is a mitred abbot in his alb, sitting in 
a chair supported by two yew-trees, with this in- 
scription; SigiUum exempta Jurisdictionis de viridi 
lignoy alias Newry and Moume. — ^It was a tradition 
of the natives, that two large yew trees formerly 



grew within the precincts of the abbey, from 
whence it was called in the Latin of that age, 
Monasterium de viridi ligno, and in Irish - Najtir, 
of the yew trees ; and in ancient writings the 
appellation is for the most part in the plural num- 
ber, viz. the Newries. — It is said that some 
English soldiers, digging a grave in the year . 
1688, discovered the stumps of some trees of very 
fine wood, of a red colour, which took a fine polish, 
in the south east part of this abbey. 

Black Abbey, near Ballyhalbert in the Ards, was 
founded by Sir John de Courcy, for Benedictine 
monks ; he died A. D. 1210. — This abbey pos- 
sessed three townlands^ besides tithes, Scc-^llie 
priory and its appurtenances were seized by the 
O^Neils. — On the rebellion of this family they were , 
vested in the crown, and, by King James I. granted 
to James Viscount Glaneboys, who assigned them 
to Lord Ardes ; but in 1639 they were awarded to 
the see of Armagh. 

At Castle-buy, or John's Town in the Ards, three 
miles north of Portaferry, a religious institution 
dedicated to John the Baptist, was founded by 
Hugh de Lacy, in the 12th century. — ^Nothing 
now remains of the building but ruins -, the family 
of Echlin possess several townlands and a manor 
court, formerly attached to this institution. At 
Comber there was an abbey of Cistertian monks, 
founded in the latter end of the 12th century ; but 
a more ancient one, of regular canons, was the 
W4>rk of St. Patrick.— -Newtown also bad a monas- 
tery of Dominican friars, founded by Walter de 

u 
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Burgh in li^-^The laat prior ^olmitiirily wf^ 
rendered three townlands in bis possession to 
Henry VIII- { these were granted by James L to 
James Viscount Glaneboys^ at the r^nt ef Idis. 4d. 
Irish money. 

Besides the religious houses Q^bove-mentioned^ 
there were many others of less note ; of some the 
situfttion is unknown^ but most of them are now ret 
placed by parish churches. — ^An alphabetical lis^ 
of them^ as set down in the Monasticum Hibemi*? 
cum, here follows. 

Achadhcaoil, near Dundrum, in the barony, of 
Locale, founded in the fifth century. 

Ardicnise, a Franciscan friary; unknown. 

Breatain, in Leoale ; founded in the sixth c6n^ 

tury. 

Cluaindaimh, in Iveagh. 

Domnachmaghin; founded by St. Patrick, in 
Mugdoma, or barony of Mourne. 

Eanachelte, Annahilt, now a parish church; 
founded in the territory of Hibbetach (Lower 
Iveagh) by St. Molibba, in the eighth century.-^ 
ArchdalPs returning this as unknown, must have 
proceeded from tiie spelling of the name. 

Erynagh, in Lecale, about one mile and a half 
south of Downpatrick. — ^This was destroyed by 
Sir John de Courcy, who built an abbey at Inis> 
or Inch, in atonement for this offence. 

l^ynes ; supposed to have stood near Abbacy, in 
the barony of Ards. 

Hollywood ; on the bay of Garrickfergus, three 
miles north east of Belfast ; the origin unknown. 



In tiie Isi of Jamep J. €oi|nogher OfHatnl^i the 
last prior, surrendered this priory of St. Francie, 
and five tawnlands ; these were graDted to Jaioes 
yi3Coaiit Claneboys^ for ^h 3«* 4d,Teat 

Kiloholpa^ near Down; an abbey founded by 
St. Patrick^ pow unknown. 

Kilclief^ at the entrance of Strangford lough | 
an abbey of regular canons^ at a very ancieqt 
period^ said to have been the residence of thq 
bishops of Down.—^An hospital for lepws was 
founded here, dedicated to St. Peter, 

Kilmbiain ; founded by St. Fergus, Bishop of 
pown ; now unknown. 

Kiltonga ; north of Newtown, barony of Ards* 

Magheralin.-^t. Colman founded the monastery 
of Lin in the east of Ulster. — ^Ruins of consider* 
able extent have been lately traced there, 
' Neddrum. — ^No island of that name j probably 
the Copeland Isle. 

Noendrum; unknown. 

Slieve Douard.—- St. Domangart, ^ disciple of 
St. Patrick, founded a noble monastery at the foot 
of this mountain ; his festival is on the 4th of March, 
yet the patron day is the 2Bth of July, when the 
Roman Catholics climb the mountain to perform 
their penance; probably it was changed to that 
season, which is more favourable for ascending 
the mountain. 

Tamlachta Umhail; near lough Blisklau, (pro* 
bably Loughbrickland, ) in Iveagh; now un* 
known. 

Teghddgobha.'T^This abbey, now uoknown, i$ 

u2 
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said to have been in the barony of Iveagh, on the 
Bann. 

* Toberglory ; founded by Sir John de Courcy, 
in honour of St. Thomas ; he gave it to tihie regular 
canons of the Virgin Mary, at Garlisle j he en- 
dowed it with lands adjoining to it, and a burghage 
within the town of Down, likewise with all the 
tithes of his house, and house expenses and 
demesnes. 

Struel Wells, or St. Patrick's, deserve a place 
amongst the ecclesiastical antiquities of this 
county ; they are four in number, and lie to the east 
of Downpatrick ; each well is covered with a vault 
of stone, and the water is conveyed from one 
to the other by subterraneous aqueducts. — ^The 
largest and most celebrated of these vaults is 16 
feet by 11, and is more particularly said to have 
received St. Patrick's benediction; in this the 
people bathe ; there is a chamber for undressing ;— 
the other wells are for washing different parts of 
the body, the eyes, head, limbs, &c. — ^These vaults 
seem to be ancient, and near one of them are the 
ruins of a chapel, dedicated to St. Patrick. — ^Vast 
numbers resort here on Midsummer's eve, and on 
the Friday before Lammas ; some to obtain health, 
and others to perform their enjoined penances. — 
We must not omit St. Finian's well, near the race- 
course, nor St. Scordin's in the vicinity of Killough; 
this last gushes out of a rock on the sea-shore, and 
is never observed to diminish in the driest seasons. 

As the Round Towers, which are so frequent in 
Ireland, are genierally found at no great distance 
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from the ruins of ecclesiastical buildings^ their 
place in the antiquities of this county seems to 
follow the former subject, of course. — ^Until of late, 
two buildings of this kind were in existence, that 
of Drumboe, and that of Downpatrick; the first 
is yet standing ; the latter, which we have already 
noticed in our description of this shire-town, was 
pulled down in the year 1790. — ^Its height was 
66 feet, the thickness of the walls three feet, and 
the diameter eight feet. — The most remarkable 
circumstance, however, in the history of the over- 
throw of this tower, remains yet to be told ; and 
as this circumstance is supported^ by what we 
conceive to be unquestionable authority, (and from 
its recent date, can still be examined on the spot, 
and either supported or refuted by living witnesses,) 
we ore happy to have the opportunity of la3dng it 
before the view of the antiquarians of the day, 
who. (if this fact shall be established) will hence- 
forth find it difficult to bring those towers back to 
the days of the witch of Endor, the old Druids, 
or the Worshippers of the Sun. In fact it makes 
the old church of Downpatrick to have existed 
prior to the birth of this tower at least ; and what 
the antiquarians shall do with the remainder, after 
this has been disposed of, we must leave to the 
wisdom of those antiquated venerables, in full 
council. — When the tower was thrown down and 
cleared away to the foundation, another foundation 
was discovered under it, and running directly 
across the site of the tower, which appeared to be 
a continuation of the church wall, and which, at 
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some period prior to the bmlding of the tower, 
seemed to hare extended considerably beyond it I 
This curious circumstance was observed by se- 
yeral gentlemen, at the spring assizes of Down- 

patrick in 1790. ^The round tower at Drumboe 

stands about 24 feet north west of the ruinS of 
the church; it is nearly 36 feet in height, 47 
in circumference, and nine feet in the clear; thb 
entrance is on the east side, five feet from the 
ground ; the stones around the door are parts of 
a circle, and were taken from a quarry, in the 
neighbourhood. — ^It is supposed there was formerly 
a small fortified tOMm at Drumboe, and that thd 
foundation of the wall was still to be traced ; of 
late, in labouring the fields in the environs, many 
hearth stones and other remains have been dug op. 
The following note, however, drags us back to 
the great antiquity, and revives an idea of the 
eastern origin of those buildings ; but Whether wc 
are indebted to those great traders, the Phceni* 
cians, for this Indian production, as for those 
much more useful ones, the spindle and the loom 
(supposed to be of eastern origin also), we leave^ 
as a matter of conjecture and dispute with the 
learned who have leisure for such amusing re- 
searches. For our own parts, we acknowledge 
ourselves quite incompetent to furnish a solution 

to this mysterious question. * 

- - - ' ■ ■ — *- 

* From Mr. Pennant's View of Hindoostan it appears, that 
tlie original pagodas were single towers, like those in Ireland — 
Vol. II. p. 2S — speaking of the circdrs granted to the French, 
he says, '' All the people of this part of India are Hindoos^ and 
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MilUary Antiquittes. 
Unless we include in ibis class the different 
strengths^ which are composed of earth thrown up 
in various forms^ and a few warlike instruments of 
andient fashion^ that have been found at several 
times and places^ we shall find that there is nothings 
which can with propriety be referred to the above- 
mentioned denomination^ that is not of undoubted 
English origin ; and that all the castles^ erected at 
different periods, were constructed by English 
lartists, so that they are in nothing different from 
those which were built at the same times in England. 
=— The continual change of habitation, and the un- 
settled state of property amongst the Irish, (the 
consequence of their laws and regulations respect- 
ing inheritance,) prevented that attention to places 
of permanent residence, which we find to have 
been paid by other nations not in a higher degree 
of civilization ; for nothing could be more natural 
than tibeir negligence in the article of improve- 

" ' I I ■-. I I I II ■ ■■ II I I . M ^ II ■■ I.I 

retain the old religion, with all its superstition 5 this makes the 
pagodas here much more numerous than in any other part of the 
peninsuhi , their form too is different, being chiefly buildings of 
a cjfUndrkal or Tound tower shape^ with their tops either pointed 
or truncated at the summit, and ornamented with something 
eccentrical, but frequently with a round ball> stuck on a spike— 
this ball seems intended to represent the sun, an etbblem of 
the deity of the place**— And at p. 37> speaking of the great pa- 
goda of ChUamharam, the most celebrated for its sanctity of 
any in India, he says — ''According to Mr. Ives> it has three 
precincts, and the towera are in the inner/* 

The tower of Ardmore^ in the county of Waterford, stiU pre** 
serres its pointed top.-^ee a view of it in Smith's History of 
that county. 
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ments which mast have been attended with trou- 
ble and expense^ when they had aknost a certainty 
that they should not descend to their heirs.-*-Biit 
after Ireland was conquered by the English^ and 
the lands were restored to any of the original pro- 
prietors to hold from them^ they [were granted 
under the "condition of inheritance in the direct 
line ; in consequence of which some of them began 
to provide for their descendants, by erecting cas- 
ties and fortified houses, and by attending to such 
improvements as were most in fashion at the time 
they lived,— Yet how slowly this idea operated, 
may be collected from the small number of build- 
ings of strength erected by the old Irish, in com- 
parison with the English. — ^A slight sketch of the 
history of those ancient buildings, which are to be 
found in many parts of this county, will add 
strength to this observation j and will shew, that 
the three great families of the ^eiPs, (or O dial's,) 
M^Cartanes, andM^Gennises, who possessed nearly 
the whole oi this county, so far from portioning 
out their territories, like the English, and having 
places of strength erected upon them, scarcely 
possessed a strong hold for their own residence. 
— Con O^Neil, who held so great a portion of 
Castlereagh and the Ards, seems to have had no 
other fortified plaee than his seat at Castlereagh, 
which was situated on the sununit of a hill of the 
same name, in a fort encompassed three fourths by 
a deep ditch. — ^M'Cartane, whose lands extended 
into the barony of Kinelearly, and the south' part 
of Castlereagh, resided at Annadom j nor do we find 
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mention made of ' any other place immediately be- 
lon^ng to him. — ^The M^Gennises indeed are said 
to Ibave had Newcastle, built by FeKx, (according 
to the history of the county of Down,) in 1588 ; a 
house also at Castlewellan, and a castle on the hill 
at Rathfiryland. — ^Another and a very satisfactory 
reason might be adduced for the frequency of tiie 
English castles; when compared with the Irish ; 
the former came in as invaders, and consequenfly 
were obliged to secure themselves against the in* 
habitants; whilst the latter relying on the fide- 
lity of their countrymen, thought they had ' a 
sufficient security in their numbers and attach* 
ment ; and probably looked forward to the time 
when they should expel them and take possession 
of their labours. 

A note upon the following passage from p. 279, 
of Lyttleton's History of Henry II. book v; will 
in some degree account for the few buildings 
erected by the Irish chiefs, after <he invasions of 
the English. — ^' The cause of this was a fixed opi- 
nion in the Irish, that walled towns and forts were 
dangerous to their freedom, and that to them it 
would always be more advantageous to destroy than 
to possess them.*' — The note says,' this opinion pre- 
vailed so long among them, that Con O'Neil, whom 
King Henry VIII. created Earl of Tyrone, cursed 
all his posterity, who should build any houses, 
saying, ^^ that by building they would but do as 
the crow doth, make her nest to be beaten out by 
the hawks.*' — The word hotises here, meant houses 
of brick or stone, such as the English built in Ire- 
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laiid^ which Were generalty castles of edifiees in 
walled townd; whereas the Irish dwelt in hiltSi 
readily raised or pulled down^ like tilie ancient 
Britons and Oermans. — ^The first military antiqnity 
we meet with to the south of this county^ is Green 
Castle^ in the barony of* Moume^ standing upon 
an inlet of i^ sea« — ^This is said to hare bet^i a 
strong castle^ fortified by the Burghs^ Earls of 
Ulster; and was remarkable for two marriages ce« 
lebrated here in 1312^ one between Maurice Fitz- 
Thomas^ and Catherine daughter of the Earl of 
Ulster^ on tiie 5th of August, and the other be- 
tween Thomas Fitz-John and another daughter 
of the Same Earl^ on the 16th of the same months 
—It was destroyed by the Irish in 1343^ but af- 
terwards repaired and better fortified* — ^It appears 
by a record in Bermingham Tower, of the first of 
Henry lY. that Green Castle and Carlingford 
Castle were governed by one constable, to secure 
a communication between the English pale in the 
county of Louth, and the English settlements 
in , Locale and the northern parts ; and thai Ste- 
phen Gemon was that year constable of both 
castles, with a salary of £20. for Green Castle, 
and of £5. for Carlingford. — In I49b it was 
thought to be a place of such importance to 
the crown, that no person but of English birth 
was declared capable of being constable of it. — 
This castle was a garrison in the rebellion of 1641, 
and helped to restrain the Irish in those oncul^ 
tiTated parts. 
The castle of Narrow- Water, built on a rock in 
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tile ehftnnel of Kewry rivet, is of modem dttte^ 
taftVing b^tt etected by the Duke of Or&iond ilftet* 
the Restotation. 

Newry was fortified by Sii* Nicholas Bagnal, 
kbout the year 1978, as appears from a stone on 
the outside of the steeple of the church, which hiJ 
built. — Shane O^Neil at this time lired lit Fedom> 
febout a mile frdm Newiy, suffering nd subject to 
travel from Dundalk nortliwardj but after thd 
fortifying of the former, the passages of tiie 
country were opened. 

Dutidrum Castle is finely situated oti a rook^ 
commanding a view of the whole bay of that 
name j the sea to the south, a great part of Lecate 
to the east, and the mountains of Moume to 
the isouth and south west. — ^There are still consi^' 
derable remains of this Castle, particularly a 
circular tower, and near to it a little tower, thA 
ruins of an ancient mansion. — Thiii cai^tle is said 
to have been built by Sir Johh de Courcy, fot 
the Knights Templars, who possei^sed it till thfe 
year 1813, when that ordef was abolished;-^It was 
Afterwards granted to the Prior of Down, who 
held the same, with a small manor adjoining, till 
thcJ first suppression of religious houses. The 
reversion of this house and inaudr, with the 
yearly rent of £%. 1^. 4rf. reserved out of it} 
was granted to Gerald Earl of Kildare.-^This 
castle, with seven townlands, was granted to 
the fiimily of M^Gennis: on their forfeiture it 
became the property of the Earl of Ardglass, and 
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afterTvards came into ihe possession of the Lord 
Viscount Blnndell^ to ^ose representative^ (the 
late Marchioness of Downshire^) it descended.-^-* 
When this castle was in repair^ it often proved a 
good guard to the pass^ and as often an offensive 
neighbour to the English planted in Lecale^ ac« 
cording to the hands that possessed it — ^In 1617^ 
the Earl of Kildare^ then lord-deputy^ marched 
intx) Lecale^ and took it by storm ; it being gar- 
risoned at that time by the Irish^ who had driven 
out the English some time before. — It was again 
possessed and repaired by the M^Gennises^ and 
retaken by Lord-deputy Gray, with seven castles 
more in Lecale^ in 1538. — It afterwards got into 
the hands of Phelim M^Evor M^Gennis, who was 
obliged to yield it to Lord Mountjoy, the 16th of 
JTune^ 1601 • — ^It met with another fate during ^the 
progress of the war in 1641^ when it was demo* 
iishedby order of Cromwell, though garrisoned 
by Protestants, and has ever since been suffered 
to run entirely to ruins. 

Newcastle, in a village of that name in Upper 
Iveagh, has already been noticed in these me- 
moirs.-^It was built by Felix M^Gennis, in the 
memorable year 1588. It was very strong; and 
is now converted into a commodious dwelling* 
faouse, situated on the verge of the sea. 

Ardglass having been already noticed as an 
ancient sea-port and place of trade (in which 
point of view the Author of the History of the 
County of Down, and other authorities, regard 
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tlie principal building of this place) we shall here 
confine ourselves to those castles ivhich assume 
an exclusively military character. 

King's Castle^ Horn Castle^ and Cloud Cas- 
tle^ are still in part remaining; besides Jordan's 
Castle^ memorable for the defence made there 
by the valiant owner, Simon Jordan, who held 
it out three years, till he was relieved by Lord 
Mountjoy, the 17th of June, 1601. — It is un- 
certain by whom these castles were erected; 
yet, it is probable, that Jordan's castle was 
erected by one of that family, whose arms (a cross 
and three horse-shpes) are fixed on a stone near 
the top. — Saint Patrick founded a church at 
this place. 

Kilclief Castle is situated on the entrance of the 
bay of Strangford. — This was once the see-house 
of the bishops of Down. It was here that John 
Celey, bishop of that see, publicly lived with 
the beautiful Lettice Thombe, a married wo- 
man ; for [which scandal, Swain, Archbishop of 
Armagh, in 1441, served him with a monitory 
process in his castle at Kilclief; and there was 
a chamber in the castle, called the hawk's cham- 
ber, where it is said the bishop kept his falconer 
and his hawks. — ^This tradition might have been 
taken from the figure of a bird resembling a 
hawk, carved on a stone chimney-piece ^ in an 
apartment of the castle. 

On the west side of the road from Killough to 
Downpatrick, are the castles of Bright and Screen; 
the latter remarkable for having been built in a 



Dfuvdi fiib. The cui^ of Gloqgh ift also bnill 
in ^ iimilftr one : ^lejr are mow both in Fwnfi. 

Near Strangfinrd^ fioriber up the ntsmt, o^ twe 
o^d <^st)ei ; ooa called Walshes Castle^ the other 
Ga«tl6 Audley.T-Thifl latter^ from its bold mtua^ 
tioPi commands a view of th^ lake aa far as New* 
town. — ^The name of this castle shews^ that it was 
boili by Wf^ of the Audleys^ who settled here 
iinder John de Courcy^ in. the infancy of ike 
ISpgli^h government 

Portitforry Castle was the ancient seat of the 
Savages. Considerable additions were made to 
thia castle^ and finished in 1636. 

At Arquin were likewise a castle and dwell* 
ing honse of another branch of this ancient family^ 
inclosed within a rampart^ and standing boldly 
qver the lalce^ on a pretty high hilL — ^As this part 
of the Ards was often the seat of war between 
the Irish and this family, whose estate it formerly 
was, and a considerable part of it still is, we shall 
^nd several other casttes in it, of which, besides 
those mentioned, there are three yet remaining-- 
Qi^ntin Bay Castle, two miles south of Portsr 
ferry; Newcastle, three miles east of the same 
place; and Kirkistown, four miles north east of 
it— -This and Sallygalgot Castle were built after 
the accession of JFames I. by Rowland Savage, of 
Arquin. 

In the barony of Castlereagh are the ruins of 
that old castle from whence the barony is said to 
take its name : they are situated on the top of t 
ridgo of hilla, in one of those forts usually attri<- 
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buted to the D^^es* Thin foH has a fos^e^ vfMch 
encompasses three fourths of it In the mdst of 
the fort stood the cc^stle^ formerly the seat qf Con 
O^eiL— rBesides this castle^ there is Kill HaU^ 
near Prumboej a square fortificatioii^ four flank* 
ers) both belonging to the Marquis of Downb^ 
abire. 

In the barony of Dufferin staqds the castle of 
Kiliileagh^ at the western end of the town of th# 
same name. — ^The family of Hamiltons^ created 
first Lords Glaneboys^ and since Earls of Glaubras-i 
sil, (but whose titles are now extinct^) had their 
residence in this castie^ which was recently tiie 
residence of Gawen Hamilton^ ^sq. who, with Sir 
James Steph^oison Blackwood^ are the heirs^ by 
the female liue^ of that noble family. 

In the barony of Kinalearty, near the village of 
Annadom^ stood the castle or seat of the M^Ar^ 
tanes^ on an eminence now called Gastle-Hill.^* 
The neighbouring church of Loughen Island^ si* 
tuated in a peninsula of a most romantic lake^ is 
thought to have been their burial place. 

The castle of Clough, situated in a Danish fort, 
has an extremely antique appearance. — ^It has still 
part of a winding staircase existing, and must 
have been solely built for defence, as it was too 
small for the residence of a family of note : the 
building of it is attributed to the Danes. The 
outworks which surround it are very extensive, 
extending behind the town, to the east, as far as 
the gardens of Mr. Hoore^s house : the situation 
is eiccellent for defence, the ground sloping from 
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it on all sides^ and no hill sufficiently near to 
command it 

In Upper Iveagh^ on the summit of a hill near 
Rathfiyland^ are the ruins of an old castle^ one of 
the seats of the M'Gennises, lords of Iveagh.— - 
This castle was formerly very large ; but most of 
it was pulled down by Mr. Hawkins^ the first Pro- 
testant proprietor of it, after the rebellion in 
1641.^ — ^Newcastle has already been mentioned: 
to this may be added those built by Colonel Monk 
(afterwards general, and Duke of Albemarle), 
on the passes which separate this county from 
Armagh ; namely, Scarvagh, Pointz, and Tuscan 
passes. There are still some remains of these 
fortifications. 

At Hillsborough, in Lower Iveagh, is a small 
castle (noticed in our view of that place) formerly 
the gateway to a more extensive fortification. — 
The family of Downshire are hereditary constables 
of this castle. 

I 

Detached Pieces qf Antiquity^ that have been 

found in different places. 

Besides the antiquities, which have been enu- . 
merated, there are many others, which have 
been accidentally met with in different parts of 
this county, — Some years ago, a beautiful pldte 
of gold, shaped like a half-moon, was dug up 
from a bog in the barony of Castlereagh, whitih 
is now in the possession of the Downshire family 
(it having been found on their estate.) It is very 
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thin, the gold remarkably fine, without any other 
ornament than a narrow waving line cut along the 
edge : part of it was broken ofi* in taking up. The 
colour of the metal is uncommonly fine, and the 
workmanship neat ' A curious golden relic was 
found in the parish of Ahaderig, near Lough- 
brickland, in the barony of Upper Iveagh, within 
the manor of Dromore, (which has many great and 
uncommon privileges; for the Bishop of Dro- 
more, whose lordship it is, appoints a coroner to 
his own manor, and may require the king's writs 
to be executed, not by the sheriff, but by his own 
officer.)— This piece of gold appears to have been 
part of the branch of a golden candlestick, being 
composed of three very thick gold wires or plates, 
twisted into a triple cord, so strong as to be able 
to support the nozzle of a sconce for a candle, 
with a solid gold cone at the end, to go into a 
socket, &c — ^A watchmaker, (resident, we believe, 
in Bannbridge), who first bought this gold, told 
the bishop's agent, that a great deal of treasure 
had from time to time been found l^there (some of 
which he had purchased and sold in Dublin), as 
gold cups, dishes, &c. probably chalices and 
patens, and other monastic or church furniture, 
of which this piece of a sconce, or chandelier, was 
apparently a part. — It was found by a woman, as 
she was passing through the townland of Drum- 
sallagh, in some rubbish, thrown up for the pur- 
pose of making room for an addition to a cabin — 
on her return home she gave it to her husband, 
who sold it to the watchmaker for six guineas : 

X 
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from this person the Bishop of Dromore might 
have easily recovered it, as treasure trove within 
his manor; but, to encourage the people in future 
to bring him whatsoever they so found, he waa 
content to purchase it from the watchmaker at 
double the price he paid for it. 

In consequence of this discovery, an inquiry 
was set on foot by the bishop's desire; from 
which Dr. Shiel, then vicar-general of Dromore> 
found that, in the town-land of Drumsallagh^ 
there had formerly been a monastery of the order 
of St. Francis ; that after the dissolution of the 
religious houses in Ireland there remained several 
mendicant friars, who still housed round the ruins 
of their monastery, which was situated about 900 
yards from the old church of Ahaderig, in the 
same town-land. The ruins of the church are pro** 
bably still existing ; but most of the ruins of the 
monastery, with its choicest stones, were removed 
about an English mile, to the place where the 
church now stands.— Dr. Shiel found, upon fur- 
ther inquiry from an old man, whose name was 
Fegan, (and above 90 years of age), that he 
remembered the walls of this building standing, 
to the height of three or four feet, and about 90 
feet in length; but that above 40 years ago 
they had been removed to make room for a bleach 
green. — ^From this inquiry, the situation of the 
monastery of Tamlach Umhail, mentioned by 
Archdall as unknown, is fully ascertained.-^Iii 
his ^^MonasticonHibemicum,'^ he says, themonas* 
tery of Tamlach Umhail was near lough Blisklau, 
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in the barony of Iveagli. His words are : ^* There 
was an ancient abbey there, wherein the feasts of 
the three saints, Nassad, Beoan, and Mellan, 
who flourished about the middle of the seventfa 
century, were observed, on the 26th of October." 
He adds : ^^ It is now unknown ;^' but in a note he 
days : ^' The lough, in ancient times, was called 
lough Bricreann, or Bricerne." — ^From extracts^ 
6X Acta Sanctorum, per R. P. I. Johan. Colga- 
num, p. 271, in notis, the situation of this reli- 
gious house is pointed out, as appears from part 
of note 1st. — " Saint Mellanus deTamlachta, who 
is worshipped, with the saints Beoan and Nassad, 
in the church of Tamlachta Umhail, near the lake 
Bricreaim, in Ulster (Ultonia) 26th October ;'*^ 
and in note 19, p. 90, this Tamlachta Umhail is 
said to be in the country of Iveagh, in Ulster (Ive- 
chia in Ultonia), near the lake Bricreann (juxta 
lacum Bricreanum) now in the name of Lough- 
brickland, is properly Lough breac Ian, or of the 
speckled trouts, and it lies in Iveagh, in Ulster.* 
Besides, Dr. Shiel found the old name of this^ 
abbey to be Tamlachta Umhail ; and it also ap- 
peared, that an annual feast of the three saints 
had kept up the tradition to the present times ; all 
which proves, that the Tamlachta Umhail, men- 
tioned by Archdall as unknown, must have been 
the abbey, in the precincts of which this golden 

l|^^ * B a ip . — i^i*.* ■>■ ■■ !■■■■■■■ m» ^1 ■■■■■■ ■■ ■ ■ i^iBi PI ■ ■ ■— ^^ m »i ■ ^ ■ I ■■ m^ f f mi Um , _ » m f ■■ ^ g ^ , 

* Brea^, in the Irish langugagQ^ sigoifieiK both n trout; and 
speclded. It is the participle of the verb breaeoiu^ to che- 
quer> and Ian signifies either the scale of a fish^ or fullQesg.—^ 
Shaw*d Celtic Dictionary. 

x2 
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branch was found. — ^A number of detached pieces 
of antiquity were likewise in the Bishop of Dro- 
more's possession ; amongst these was a boat^ or 
canoe^ found in a bog^ not far from the see-houise 
of Dromore. This canoe is of an oak tree, the 
length about 13 feet, the breadth in the middle 
near three feet, with a ledge around of the same 
plank, which serves as a gunwhale.-^His lord- 
ship had also two stone hatchets, such as were 
used before metals were found out; likewise se- 
veral heads of spears of brass, of different sizes 
and forms. 

Urns of various kinds have been found, some 
of them neatly worked and ornamented, others of 
ruder formation. — Two of the former kind, found 
in the parish of Garvaghy about two years ago, 
are thus described by the Rev. Thomas Beatty, 
who saw them : they were discovered on removing 
the stones of a cairn in the townland of Balliely. 
— ^^ These urns were made of a yellowish clay, 
handsomely finished, and ornamented with fes- 
toons wrought in the clay around the centre: they 
were in a perfect state of preservation ; one about 
12 inches in diameter, and the other about half 
that size. They were each nearly half full of the 
ashes of the dead- They were found placed on 
smooth flags, defended on all sides by perpendi- 
cular stones, and a large one on the top/' — ^As 
the workmen wrought but a small way into the 
cairn, it is probable there are many such urns 
contained in the same place. 

An earthen lamp, of curious form, was some 
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years ago dug up near Moira^ at a considerable 
depth; and at Dundonald very considerable ruins 
have been founds 120 feet by 40; as also at 
Seafin^ in the parish of Drumgoolan ; probably 
some of the monasteries mentioned as unknown- 
Many other curious remains are met witii in dif- 
ferent places ; but these may suffice to give the 
British public a view of the antiquities of this 
highly improved district of the Irish nation. 

Linen Trade. 

As the second volume of this work contains an 
ample^ though concise^ detail of the progress of 
this trade in Ulster, we deem it unnecessary 
to take further notice of it in this place, than 
merely to introduce the following allusion to its 
antiquity. — ^Dr. Leland, in his preliminary obser- 
vations to the History of Ireland, affords a strik- 
ing proof of the antiquity of the linen manufacture 
in Ireland. His words are: ^^ Irish writers mi- 
nutely describe the ancient dress of their country ; 
the vest, the trowse, the mantle, the enormous 
linen sleeves dyed with saffiron, &c. — ^And in a 
picture of the famous Earl of Tyrone, drawn in 
Spain, after his banishment, (which picture is said 
to be in the possession of an English nobleman,) 
one of his gallyglasses is represented as attend- 
ing on him, exactly in the dress abovementioned. 
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whieh he holds by lease^ and which has still 40 
years to come; the land is my Lord Chichestert^ 
iuid the lease was made 4& years ago to Sir Moyses 
Hilli by the old Lord Chichester .«^This planta^- 
tion^ it is said^ doth yield him £1000 per annum. 
.——Mdny Lancashire abd Cheshire-men are here 
plaiited ; they sit upon a rack tent (mark) and pay 
Jive or six shillings an acre for good ploughing 
Iftnd^ whioh now is clothed with excellent good 

. ^^ From Belfast to Linsley (Lisna) Oarvin^ is about 
seven miles^ and is a paradise in comparison of 
every paift of Scotland. — ^Linsley Oarvin is well 
seated^ but neither the town or ootmtry there*- 
abouts well planted^ being almost woods and 
moorish, until you come to Drommoare; this 
town belongs to my Lord Gonoway, who hath there 
a good hamsome house, but far short of both my 
Lord Chichester's houses ; and this house is seated 
upon a hill> upon the side whereof is planted a 
garden and orchard^ and at the bottom of the hill 
runneth a peasant river (the Lagan) which abounds 
with salmon ; though the land hereabouts be the 
poorest and barronest I have yet seen, yet may 
it be made good land with labour and chardge.^-^ 
From Linsley Garvin to Drommoare is about seven 
miles ) here we lodged at Mr. Haven's house, 
which is directly opposite to the Bishop of Drom- 
moare his house, which is a little timber house of 
no great state nor receipt (reception). — ^His chap- 
lain's name is Leigh, bom in Manchester. — ^This 
^ a very dear house ; eightpence ordinary for our- 
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selves, sixpence for our servants, and we were over- 
charged in beere. — ^This town as itt is the seate of 
the bishop of this sea, so he is lord of itt, and 
itt doth wholly belong unto him. — In this diocese, 
as Mr. Leigh his chaplain reported, is the* worst 
part of the kingdome, and the poorest land and 
ground, yet the best church livings bee; Hiere 
are no impropriations. 

^' July 7th. — Wee left Drommoare and went to the 
Neivrie, which is 16 miles; this is a most difficult 
way for a stranger to find out ; herein wee wan- 
dered, and being lost fell among the Irish taumes. 
—The Irish houses are the poorest cabins I have 
seen; erected in the middle of the fields and 
grounds, which they farm and rent.— This is a wild 
cotmtrte nott inhabited, planted, nor inclosed, yett 
itt would bee come if itt was husbanded. — ^I gave 
an Irishman a groate to bring us into the way, 
who led us like a villain directly out of the way, 
and soe left us ; soe as by this deviation it was 
three houre before wee came to the Netvrie.^^-^ 
Much land there is about this totvne, belonging to 
Mr. Bagnall, nothing well planted. — Hee hath u 
castle in this towne, but is for the most part resi- 
dent att Green Castle ; a great part of this tmone 
is his, and ^// is reported he hath £1000 or £1500 
per annum in this countrie.f — ^This is but a poor 
towne, and is much Irish; and is navigable for 

* We are a little surprised at this statement^ so contrary to 
the proverbial hospitality of the Irish peasantry — ^but we must 
recollect the time. 

] What a property in those times. 
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boates to come up unto with the tide.-^Here wee 
batted at a goodinn^ the signe of the Princess 
arms; hence to Dundalk is eight mile; stonye^ 
craggye^ hilly^ and uneven^ but a way iff is nothing 
difficult to find-'' 

: Some notion o^ the progress which Ireland 
(notwithstanding all her misfortunes) has made iii 
arts and letters^ since the gentleman alluded to 
wrote his tour, may be formed, by a comparison 
of tiie antiquated but forcible features of the 
country, contained in the above extract, with that 
which is now presented to the British public as a 
portrait of the same district in the 19th century. 

Political circumstances of Downshire. 

Downshire, we believe for many years past, has 
been regularly represented (taking the whole for 
a part) by the houses of Londonderry and Down- 
shire. — ^Contested elections, had no doubt, been 
attended with much trouble and very serious ex- 
pence to these noble families, and hence, as a 
mere matter of conjecture, we should not be sur- 
prized, if the representation of this county, has 
been since settled; and the expence and parade 
of contested elections (for a contest with these 
houses would be nothing more) precluded, by an 
amicable arrangement. — The representation of 
the county, by one or other of the members of 
these noble houses, being now a stationary article 
in the political history of the county, as such it 
will no doubt continue, while rank and property 
are the essential qualifications for a seat in parlia- 
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ment. — ^This^ it is trviei coireaponda more exAetljr 
with our ideas of an aristooracy^ than of a gpcK 
vemment composed cff three estates ; but public 
opinion signifies nothing in this 0ase ; and although 
many persons consider that this, we do Hot say 
constitutional principle, but fact of history, lies 
at the root of all our diseases, and penetrate&^> 
like a canker worm, into the very heart of the po* 
pular branch of our constitution ; yet all that we 
aball say on the subject is*--Gentlemen, why should 
not you, by your wealth and pdwer^ get a seat in 
parliament, as well as any other people — ^it is the 
fashion of the day — ^but now that you have got in — 
for God^s sake, do some good, and think of some- 
body beside yourselves. 

It has also, we believe for many years past, been 
a fact in the political history of this county, that 
one qf those noble families has taken the popular 
side of the question^ in the great political conven- 
tion of the nation, while the other has uniformly 
devoted itself to the service of the crown. — To 
these respective sides of the question, we shall 
say nothing, for this book has not been published 
to promote political disputes ; but shall close this 
history of Downshire, Mrith an e:ctension of our 
last admonitory remark to all members of parlia- 
ment, ^^ for God sake, do some good, and now 
that you have got in, no matter how, think of 
somebody beside yourselves." 

N. B. This last remark, may serve instead of a 
whole volume on the subject. 
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^IphaheUcally. arranged. 



Name of the place. 

Annndale 

Annaghnoon 

Annagbclooe 

Annahilt 

Aiuifi's-cottage 

Anne-borougb. 

Anne-yale 

Ardgla9S*castle « 

Ardquin 

Ardview 

Arnoe's-vale 

Agbaderig 

Augblafoaber 

Agnes-ville 

Anoaeloy * 

Annacot-bridge ^ 

Annagbmoole-bill - 

Aquaduct * 

Augbnadromoad - 

Ballyleidy-bouse -* 
Bangor-castle •« 
Blairis-lodge 



Pojst Town. 

Belfast - - 
Bannbndg^ « 
Dromore - - 
Liaburn - . - 
Belfast - - 
Castlewellaa - 
Moira - 
KiUough - - 
Fortaferry 
KiUinqhy , 
Warren*s-point 
Lougbbricklaad 
Moira. - 
Hillsborougb « 
Down 

BedlyniJiuicb -* 
Ballynahincb *< 
Moira « 
Moira 

Newtown Acds 
Bangor - 
Hillsborougb ** 



Proprietors or Oocopiertt 

Earl of 3Iassarene, 
Ricbard Tbomson^ Esq, 
Rector Dioc.Dromore. 
Rector of Annabilt. 
Cbristopber Strongs Esq. 
James Moreland^ Esq. 
Josepb Magenis, Esq« 
WUliam Ogilby, Esq. 
Rector Qiocese Down* 
Thomas. Pottcr> Esq. 
James Moore^ Esq. 
Vicar Diocese Dromore« 
Jasper Waring, Esq< 
Mr. John Anderson^ 
Mr. James M^Afovdie, 
Mr. William Harrison. 
Mr. Edmund Dogberty. 
Mr. John Fegan. 
Mr. John Berwick. 
Lord Dufferin. 
Hon. R. Ward. 
Sir George Atkinson. 
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Nsme of tlie place. 

BaUee 

Ballee*liou8e 
BaUinaskeahiU - 
Ballow-house 

BallyaUoly 

Bftllyalton 

Ballyculter 

Ballydown 

Ballydown 

Ballydrain - 

Ballydoogan 

Ballyedmund 

Ballycvy - 

Ballyevy-house - 

Ballygallum 

BaUygabert 

Ballygorian 

Ballygowan 

Ballyhornan 

Ballyhasset 

Ballykilbeg 

Ballykine-upper - 

Ballylintagh 

Ballylesson 

Ballylisbraden - 

Ballymacnamea - 

Ballymagannahy - 

Ballymagin 

Ballymenock 

Ballymoate 

Ball3me8ter 

Ballypbilip 

Ballyraet: -v. - 

Ballysalla 

Ballyyange 

Balljrvernon 

Ballyvester 



Poit Town. 

Down 
Down - 
Loughbrickland 
Bangor - 
Cumber - 
Down - 
Strangford 
Bannbridge - 
Bannbridgc - 
Lisbum - 
Down - 
Rostrevor 
Bannbridge - 
Bannbridge - 
Down 
Killough 
Rathfriland - 
Cumber - 
Down 
Down 
Down 

BaHinahinch - 
Hillsborough - 
Lisbum' - - 
Cumber 
Portaferry 
Castlewellan - 
Moira 
Belfast 
Down - 
Newtown Ards • 
Portaferry 
Donaghadee - 
Newtown Ards « 
Down - 
Bangor 
Donaghadee « 



PropriAton or Oecapiers. 

Rector Diocese Down. 

Richard Stitt, Esq. 
James Todd^ Esq. 
W. S. Nicholson, Esq. 
John Hamilton, Esq. 
John Magee, E^. 
Rector Diocese Down. 
Hugh Dunbar, Esq. 
William Hudson, Esq. 
J. Younghusband, Esq. 
J. Auchenlick^ Esq. 
Alexandar Stewart, Esq. 
Greorge Crawford, Esq. 
Walter Crawford, Esq. 
Thomas Read^ Esq. 
Charles Bigham, Esq. 
James Lindsay, Esq. 
Thomas Orr, Esq. 
Bernard Keon, Esq. 
Alexander Gracey, Esq. 
William Johnston, Esq. 
Rev. Samuel Edgar. 
Samuel Cowan, Esq. 
Rev. Marcus Falloon. 
William Cumming, Esq. 
John Donnan, Esq. 
Patrick Duncan, Esq. 
John Waring, Esq. 
Cunningham Gregg,Esq • 
W.M'N. Graham, Esq. 
Rev. Henry Dillon. 
Rector Diocese Down. 
Samuel D. Crumlin, Esq. 
James Savage, Esq. 
Overstreet Carson, Esq. 
John Heney, Esq. 
John Cartherwood^ Esq. 
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Name of the place. 

Ballyward 

Ballywilliam 

Ballywilly 

Ballywilwill 

Banford 

Banford-bouse • 

Bangrove 

Banhill 

Banyale 

Banvale - 

Banview 

Banville - 

Bar-haU - 

Barholmes - 

Bamfort - 

Bamhill - 

Beech-hill - 

Belhill 

Bellmount 

BeUshilL - 

Belvedere 

Belview - - 

BelTiew 

Belville - 

Belvoii^park 

Bessrow 

Birch-grove - - 

Birch-hill - 

Black-bridge 

Bleach-bank 

Bloomfield 

Bone-castle - 

Boyle*s-bason 

Bright 

Bi7an*s-ford 

Bunkers-hill 



Poet Town. 

Fortaferry 
Donaghadee - 
Bangor 
Castlewellan 
Rathfriland - 
Gilford - - 
Rathfriland - 
Rathfriland - 
Rathfriland - 
Gilford 

Bannbridge - 
Bannbridge 
Fortaferry - 
Cumber - 
Rathfriland - 
Cumber 
Belfitst 
Kilkeel 

Belfast - - 
Down 
Lisbum - 
Belfast - - 
Bangor 
Clough 
Belfast 

Warren*s-point 
Gilford 
Cumber 
Balinahinch - 
Kilkeel 
Belfast 
Down 
Moira 

Killottgh - - 
Castlewellan - 
Belfast 



Proprietor! or Oocopieri. 

H. Boden, Esq. 
James Arbuekle> Esq. 
William Jackson, Esq. 
Rev.G. H.M'D. Johnston 
Henry Ogie, Esq. 
R.Je£freyNichol8onJBisq. 
Miss Lindsay. 
Unknown. 
Miss O'NeU. 
James Uprichard, Esq. 
Robert M'Bride, Esq. 
James Foot, Esq. 
John Doran, Esq. 
WilliamWilson, jun J!sq 
Henry Ogle, Esq. . 
Samuel Stone, Esq. 
James Fetherstone, Esq. 
John Warring, 'Esq. • 
William Bateson, Esq. 
John Hutton, Esq. 
.Andrew Durham, Esq. 
Doctor Bell. 
Stewart Bell, Esq. . 
E. S. Ruthwin, Esq. 
Robert Bateson, Esq. 
(V) Lieut.-Col. Moore. 
Mrs. Birch. 
James Birch, Esq. 
Rev. WHliam Moorhead. 
Rev. James M'Mahon. 
Arthur Crawford, Esq. 
James Hutchinson, Esq. 
Messrs. Harvey and Co. 
Rector Diocese Down. > - 
(V)C.- Crawley, Esq. 
J. T. Kennedy, Esq. 
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fitm^ pf Mn flAM. 


Poi^Ttvm* 


VrofMtim n O^Hmgntf^ 


BuskiU « 


N^wiy •♦ 


Mrs. A. Tayloi^. 


Bailie'e-mill 


Ballinahiiush - 


BCr. WUIiam Martin. 


BaUy«twoo4 * 


Newtown Ard« 


Mas. Hamill. 


BaUy-iwii4 


Moira 


Mr. Thomas BoOoek. 


Ballykint lowBr » 


Bidlinahineh 


Mr. John Armstfong. 


BallyG^mu}er 


Down - * 


Mr. Thomas NaTillfl. 


Ballycormaal^ ^ 


BangoF 


Mr. John Agnew. 


Ballycreely 


Cumber ^^ • 


Mr. John Montgomery. 


Ballycreen « 


BaUinahinch •» 


Mr. Richard MaiUand. 


BaUyoraghin •» 


Bangor - 


Mr. George RttsadL 


BallydfLrgan t * 


Down - " 


Mr. John Wilson. 


Ballydian - 


BaHinahineb • 


Mr. James Melville. 


Ballydpnmll 


Down - •• 


Mr. Samuel Craig* 


BfiUygowan 


Moira • » 


Mr. Andrew Miller. 


Ballygreaucy -» 


Bangor f 


Mr. John Clancey. 


Ballybanwoed ^ 


Cumber - ^ 


Miss Montgomery* 


Ballykeel - - 


Cumber - 


Mr. John Richey. 


BaUykeel - - 


■ Moira - ■» 


Mr. Thoma&Oardin^. 


BQ^y^i^e lowtr - 


Ballinabinob ^ 


Mr. John Armstrong. 


Ballykiiook ^ . - 


Hillsborough - 


Mr. George Stannus. 


Ballyleny -^ 


M^ira - 


Mr. D; Argo. 


Ballymacam$ 


Ballinahinch - 


Mr. Wi Arnett. 

• 


BaUyoaaOftma - 


Ballinahincb • 


Mr. Roberi Sturgeon. 


Bal1yaiacfi4?er *- 


Moira - i 


Mr. Ralph RichardscHi. 


BaUymacbniden «- 


Moira - 


Mr. Hugh Fulton. 


Bailymagloirt ^ 


Ballinabinqh - 


Mr. John Graham. 


BallymahonaQ 


Moira 


Mr. Jamas Sloane. 


BaUymupphy 


Ballinahinch ^ 


Mr. Martin Arraslfong. 


ButtymiiiTay - 


Down - 


Mr. Samuel Dickson. 


B^yrtwuy • 


Cumber 


Mr. David Jameson. 


BaUyrenaoi ♦ 


Down - !f 


Mr. William Stockdnle. 


JUlywb - - 


Cumber 


Mr.Robert Montgonaery 


QaUy«trew * - 


Down 


Mr. William RnsseU. 


Bajlyvufitoa -* - 


]>own 


Mr. John Adair. 


Ballyworfy - 


HiUsboroogh - 


Mr. William May. 


Banogiw-iailh ^ 


Lurgan 


Mr. John Murphy. 



\ 



SSAl« Of SOWNSHOfltE. 



Sl» 



Barrmeett - * 

Begney - ^ 

Bemel4 r r 
BellxoDUHt - 

Belvkw - ". 

Bishop's-eourt "? 
Blundel-biU - t 
Bootia «- T 

BotteiM^ <- ^ ' 

Bov^ni^t - r 

BOWIOWII f r 

BroQiQ-be4go .** 

BurrQii - " 
C^tlewellnn^-liouse 

CastlerW9r4 - - 

Cabia-v^^y 
Cabra r *? ?: 
Cargagb 

Carl^tou-bonae •* 
Camacaw 
Carnasur^ -^ -? 
Carli))«iMi*boti|e - 
Carniu^a -? 
CaiTodore - r 
Castle-biU t r 

CharJerOle - 

CharleviU^ f 
Chei:ry*vftUey ?- 

Cl^rkbiU - -^ 
Clentogh 

Clifton - - t 
Clogby -» n 
ClonaUen - 



Ratbfrttaad r 
Newry » -♦ 
Ballinabmeb * 
Balliaabinoh » 
Moira - -« 
Rostevor t 
Down - * 
Hillsborough t 
Camb«r « •- 
ijifoira - 
I^ughbriekla^ 
Newton Afd9 ?» 
I^igbum " «f 
Moira «* r 
Ballinahinch - 
Castlawellaa - 
Slrangford 
Clougb ' 
NiswtowQ A?d3 - 

Ratbfrilaad * 
Dpwn ..- r 
Lisburn « 
Down - 
Cumber 
Hillsborough - 
IJpwry P 
Dpnaghadee t 
Belfast - - 
Cumber - - 
Bunnbridge - 
Belfast - 
Cupiber " n 
C$8tlewellan - 
iiillsborough r 
Belfast - V 
S$rangford n 
Warren*s-point 



PropriitofI mt Ocaofkm^ 

Mt. Tereaoe Fegui» 
Mr. Taylor. 
Mr. John M'CMbhk. 
Mr. George Blaefc. 
Mr. George Langtry. 
Mr. George Weir, 
Mr. Ai Swai). 
Mr. Thomas Le|hefn» 
Mr. John Malcomb, 
Mr* John Cvaig* 
Mr. James MoUaa« 
Mr. William Bailie. 
Mr. John Bennett. 
Mr, William Browne. 
Mr. Alexander Relad» 
Earl Annesley. 
X4»rd Viscount Bftugof. 
Ri^v. Richard Woladey. 
Mrs. Porter. 
Doctor Daily, 
John Bell^ Esq. 
Cornelius Carletoiij Eeq. 
John Williama> Esq* 
J4mes>^Andrews>-Esq, 
Joseph FoUocki Esq. 
James Coulter^ Esq, 
D. CromeliHi Esq, 
Joseph Gardner^ Ef^* 
Andrew Maxwells E^q* 
J^mes C. MulUgt^j E«K1« 
Charles Bcett^ Esq. 

Nich. DeLacheroiSjEiil. 
William Murland^ Esq. 
R0V. -^ — Thoinpsou* 
WiUiamHaUidfty.Eaq. 
Captain Johu HopUns. 

Rector Diocese Down« 



^ 



340 

Nanc 9t the pbkce* 

Clonallen-hoiue • 
Clonduff - 
Colenacnui - 
Conbrook 
Conlig •« 
Cottage 

Course-green - • 
Courtney-hill 
Craigavad « 
Crawford*s-boum 
Crossan 
Culcavey 
Cultra 
Cumber 
Cahard 
Camacalie 
Catnalbana - 
Cambane - 
Cascum 

Caaey's-bridge - 
Castle-aspire - 
Castle-averry 
Castle-screen 
Clare - - - 
Clentagh 
Clentagh « - 
Clentinagoolan 
Clogher 
Clover-bill - 
Common-ball 
Corby-rock - 
Corereeny - 
Cottogs 
Cott-town - 
Creevy-argan 
Creevy-tenant - 
Cullentra - 



DIRECTORY TO THE 



Pott Town. 

Warren*s-point 
Ratbfriland - 
Lougbbricklaod 
Bd&st - - 
Bangor - - - 
Saintfield - - 
QUford - - 
Newry - - 
Belfast - - 
Bangor - 
Warren*s-point 
HillsborOugb 
Belfast - - 
Ballinabincb • 
Ballinahincb - 
Down 
Moira - 
Hillsborougb - 
Lougbbrickland 
Ballinabincb - 
Cumber 
Cumber - 
Down 
Moira 
Down 

BallinHhincb - 
Ballinabincb - 
Down 

Lougbbrickland 
Newton Ards - 
Ballinahincb - 
Hillsborough - 
Cumber - 
Bangor - 
Balhnahincb - 
Ballinahincb - 
Cumber - 



Propricton or Oocopiers. 

Rev. John Davis. 
Vicar Diocese Dromore. 
W. E. Reilly> Esq. 
John Martin> Esq. 
Joseph Miller^ Esq. 
Rev. H. Hubert Wolsley. 
Robert Newsom^ Esq. 
C. Courtney^ Esq. 
Arthur Forbes, Esq. 
(V) John Crawford^Esq. 
Rev. James M'Cormack. 
Nathaniel Monk, Esq. 
Hugh Kennedy, Esq. 
Messrs. A. & F.Johnston. 
Mr. William Leslie. 
Mr. Charles Hamilton. 
Mr. Ralph Bullock. 
Mr. Robert J. Fowler. 
Mr. David M'Connel. 
Mr. Henry Casey. 
Mr. John Clarke. 
Mr. Henry Ferguson. 
Mr. J. Carson. 
Mr. Richard Owen. 
Mr. James M'Dowell. 
Mr. John Johnston. 
Mr. James M'Gowan. 
Mr. John West. 
Mr. Geoi^e M'Cl^lland- 
Mr. JFohn Ferguson. 
Mr. William Shields. 
Mr. John M'Elevey. 
Mr. Andrew Maxwell. 
Mr. Arthur Campbell. 
Mr. James Davis. 
Mr. Hugh Dunlop. 
Mr. Richard Henry. 



SEATS OF DOWNSHIRE. 
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' Nvtte of the place. 

Castle Ards 
Cuppage-hall 
JOonlady 

I>romore*house - 
I>air7''house - - 
I>ayid*s^jSeld 
I>emi-ville 
I>eneiglit « 
Derrylacka - 
I>erry-more - 
I>obson*8-l6dge * 
Donaghaguy - - 
Donaghcloney 
I>onaghinore 
I>onaghmore-liouse 
Donorer 

Downslure-road - 
Dromantine •* - 
Dromara - 
Dromballyroney - 
Drombane - 
Drombeg - 
Dromboe 
Dromerdan - 
Dromgath 
Dromgoland - - 
Dromnabreeze - 
Dromnaball 
Dundonald - 
Dunsfort 
Dame-viUe - 
Derry 

Derrydruinuck 
Derry-lerry-derry - 
Dree - - - 
Dromaghlis-haw - 
Dromgavelin 



Post Towih 

Donaghadee - 
Hillsborough - 
Belfast - - 
Dromore - * 
Newtowti Ards 
Portaferrv 
Lisburn - 
Lisburn - 
Newry 

Belfast - • 
Warren *s-point 
Warren's-poiHt 
Bannbridge 
Newry 

Newry - - 
Newtown Ards 
Newry 
Newry 

Dromore - - 
Rathfriland - 
Moira 
Lisburn - 
Belfast - - 
Portadown - 
Rathfriland - 
Rathfriland 
Lurgan 

Ballinahinch - 
Cumber - 
Killough - - 
Lisburn ' - - 
Ballinahineh - 
Loughbrickland 
Ballinahinch * 
Ballinahinch - 
Ballinahinch - 
Ballinahinch - 

Y 



Proprietors or Occnpiers. 

N. de la C. €romelui> Esq. 
Mr. John Green. 
Lady Annesley. 
Bishop of Dromore. 
Rev. Joseph Osburne. 
Robert Dalzell^ Esq. 
William Shaw, Esq. 
John HQl, Esq. 
John Gordon, Esq. 
Thomas Verner, Esq. 
W. Dobson, Esq. 
Rev. Samuel Arnold. 
Rector DioceseDromore. 
Vkar Diocese Dromore. 
Rev. D. Smyth. 
Alexander Allen, Esq. 
W. Lang, Esq» 
Arthur Ennis, Esq. 
Vicar Diocese Dromore. 
Vicar Diocese Dromore. 
Ralph Bullock, Esq. 
Rector Diocese Connor. 
Rector Diocese Down. 
AlexanderDonning, Esq. 
Vicar Diocese Dromore. 
Rector DioceseDromore 
Matthew Studdart, Esq. 
James Martin, Esq. 
(V) Rec. Diocese Down 
Rector Diocese Down. 
Mr. William Shaw. 
Mr. William Shaw. 
Mr. Robert Henry. 
Mr. Francis Johnston. 
Mr. John M'Kenny. 
Mr. William CleUand. 
Mr. James Chambers. 



s^ 



DIRECTORY TO THE 



Name of the place 

Dromgiven - - 
Dromkeeragh. 
Dromnaticonnor - 
Dromo - - - 
Dromanad 
Dunbeg 

Ecblin's-grove - 
Echlin-viUe - - 
Eden - - - 
Edenderry 
Edenderry - 
Eden-vale 
Eden-vale 
Eglantine 
Eliza-hill - 
Eliza-valley - - 
Ellen-vale - 
Elm-field - 
Ennishargie - ' 
Edendarrifif - 
Edenmore 
Fair-view 
Farm-hill - - - 
Famfad 
Ferry-quarter 
Finnabrogue 
Florida - 
Flower-hill 
Fort-Edward 
Fort-William - 
Fox-lodge - 
Farm-hill 
Flat-field - 
Frazer's-stores - 
Freestone-quarry 
Gill-hall - 
Gilford-house * 



Post Town. 

Ballinahinch 

Ballinahinch 

Ballinahinch 

Moira 

Ballinahinch 

Ballinahinch 

Donaghadee 

Kircubbin - 

Newry 

Lisburn 

Belfast - 

Hillsborough 

Dromore - 

Hillsborough 

Banbridge 

Banbridge 

Newry 

Gilford - 

Kircubbin 

Ballinahinch 

Moira - 

Gilford 

Belfast - 

Down 

Strangford 

Down 

Killinchy - 

Ballinahinch 

Rathfriland 

Moira 

Belfast - 

Rathfrilsvid 

Hillsborough 

Moira - 

Moira 

Dromore - 

Gilford - 



Proprietors or Occupiers; 

Mr. George Smyth. 
Mr. John Middleton. 
Mr. William Copeland. 
Mr. BeU. 

Mr. William Davey. 
Mr. Robert M'llwain. 
Unknown. 
John Echlin, Esq. 
Mrs. Bell. 

Alexander Wilson, Esq. 
Charles Dunlap, Esq. 
Rev. Thomas M'Clure. 
William Campbell, Esq. 
Hugh Moore> Esq. 
Robert Kelly> Esq. 
Rev. John Rutherford; 
D. Henlng, Esq. 
Rev. John Johnston. 
John Allen, Esq. 
Mr. W. Cumming. 
Mr. Joseph Berry. 
Charles Frazer, Esq. 
Hugh Kennedy, Esq. 
John Scott^ Esq. 
Nicholas Price, Esq. 
J. Waring Maxwell, Esq. 
David Gordon, Esq. 
Thomas Bamber^ Esq. 
Edward Caddell,Esq. 

Rev. Moffett. 

WiUiam Fox, Esq. 
Mr. John Adams. 
Mr. James Megarry. 
Mr, Patrick Frazer^ 
Mr. Samnel Lylburn. 
Countess of Clanwilliam 
Sir W. Johnston> Bart. 



SEATS OP DOWNSHIRE. 
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Name of the place. 

Gawn - - - 

Gargory 

Grarvaghy 

Gart-ross - 

Glastry 

Glen 

Glen-vale - 

Gospel-ville - - 

Grace-hall 

Gray-abbey - 

Green-field - 

Green-hill 

Green-park - 

Green-ville - 

Greenwood-farm - 

Greenwood-park - 

Grennan 

Grove-field - - 

Growell 

Grynan-house 

Galley 

Gartna-money 

Glass-drumnlon - 

Glen 

Grallagh 

Grange. 

Green-brook 

Greg-lougher 

Grynan 

Guiness 

Haye-park " - 

Hillsborough-castle 

Hamoro 

Harmony-hill 

Harmony-hill 

Harrymount 

Harts-fort 



Post Town. 

Rostrevor 

Rathfiriland - 

Dromore 

Moira 

Kircubbin 

Newry 

Newry - - 

Banbridge 

Lurgan 

Newtown Ards 

Rathfriland 

Banbridge 

Rostrevor 

Belfast 

Clough 

Newry 

Loughbricklarid 

Belfast - 

Hillsborough - 

Newry * - 

Down - 

Moira 

Ballinahinch - 

Ballinahinch - 

Rathfriland 

Down 

Ballinahinch - 

Moira - * 

Newry 

Ballinahinch - 

Belfast - - 

Hillsborough - 

Lisburn 

Lisburn 

Newtown Ards 

Rostrevor 

Kilkeel 

y2 



Proprietors or Ooc<rapidrft. 

Colonel Ross. 
John Ingram, Esq. 
Vicar Diocese Dromore^. 
Mrs. M'Kinley. 
Henry Savage, Esq. 

Innes, Esq. 

Isaac Glenny, Esq. 
John M'Clelland, Esq. 
Thomas Douglass, Esq. 
(V) Curate Dioc. Down. 
Rev. W. Fletcher. 
Nicholas Magin, Esq. 
Francis Carleton, Esq. 
John H. Houston, Esq. 
John Scott, Esq. 
Ross Thompson, Esq. 
Arch. Hawthorne, Esq. 
Robert Telfair, Esq. 
Andrew Cowan, Esq. 

Skelton, Esq. 

Mr. C. Jennings. 
Mr. W. Rutherford. 
Mr. W. Armstrong. 
Mr. John Davis. 
Mr. William Swan. 
Mr. John Henry. 
Mr. Andrew Kirkpatrick. 
Mr. George Simpson. 
Mr. Campbell. 
Mr. Andrew Blain. 
Marquis of Donegall. 
Marquis of Downshire. 
Major Gayer. 
Mess. R. & J.Wolfenden. 
Rev. John Watson. 
Henry Courtney, Esq. 
Thomas Pottinger, Esq. 



3^ 



DIRECTORY TO THE 



Nftme of the plMe. 

Hazel-bank 

Heases-row 

Henry-hill 

Herd8*town 

Hill-town 

Hollymount 

HoUy-park 

Holly-wood 

Homra-house 

Hair8*grove 

Harmony-hill 

HiU-hall 

Holiday's-bridge - 

Jane-ville 

Inch 

Island-derry 

Jane-brook 

Islands 

Kilmorey-house 

Kilbroney 

Kilcllff 

Eilcoe 

Killery - - 

KiUileagh-castle - 

KateM'KeysBridge 

Kilmegan 

Kilmore 

Kilmud 

Kilwarlin-eottage - 

King-hill 

Eircassock 

Knock 

Knockbreda 

Killineather 

Killigoney 

Kilminiogue 

Kilwarlin 



Post Town. 

Banbridge 

Warren*8-point 

Banbridge 

Donaghadee - 

Rathfriland 

Down 

Killinchy 

Belfast 

Hillsborough 

Moira 

Ballinahinch - 

Lisburn 

Hillsborough - 

Killough 

Down 

Dromore 

Kilkeel 

Newtown Ards - 

KUkeel 

Rostrevor 

Down 

Castlewellan - 

Saintfield 

Killileagh 

Rathfriland ^^ 

Castlewellan - 

Down 

Killinchy 

Moira 

Rathfriland 

Lurgan 

Belfast 

Belfast 

Cumber 

Ballinahinch • 

Moira 

Moira 



Proprietors or Oecnpien. 

Henry Hamilton, Esq. 
(V) John Mayne« Esq. 
John Walker, Esq. 
Alexander M'Minn, Esq. 
(V) Rev. H. Boyd. 
Francis Savage, Esq. 
Rev. A. H. Trail. 
(V) Cur. Dioc. Down. 
Marcus Corry, Esq. 
Mr. Hall. 

Mr. William Davidson. 
Mr. John Turner. 
Mr. James Woods. 
Thos.Tippen Smyth>Esq. 
Rec. Dioc. Down. 
Major Waddell. 
Mr. James Marmion. 
Miss Rowan. 
Viscount Ealmorey. 
Vicar Diocese Dromore. 
Rector Diocese Down. 
Rector Diocese Down. 
Vicar Diocese Down. 
Archd .Ham.Rowan, Esq. 
Mrs. Kerr. 

Rector Diocese Down. 
(V) Rec. Diocese Down. 
Vicar Diocese Down. 
Rev. D. W: M'MuUon. 
John Newell, Esq. 
John Christie, Esq. 
ChristopherSalmon,E8q. 
Rector Diocese Down. 
Mr. James ColviLLe. 
Mr. John Magee. 
Mr. M. Huett. 
Mr. James Magerry. 



SEATS OF DOWNSHIRE. 
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.Name iff the place. 

l.oyalty-farm 

Lamb's-island 

Larch-field 

Larch-bill 

Lakefield 

Lark-hiU 

Laurence-towa 

Leg-more 

Lenaderg-house - 

Levens - 

Lmeti-hill 

Lisize 

Lis-nabreen 

Lis-nashanker 

Lodge - 

Lougbadian 

Loughan Island - 

Longhom 

iiurganaville 

Lurganecanthy 

Lis.-nacreevy 

Listooder 

Loop 

Loughabry 

Lougbeam 

Lyon's-bridge 

Mount-Stewart - 

Magbera 

Magbera-droll 

Maghera-bamlet - 

Magbera-binch - 

Magbera-'lin 

Magber-ally 

Marlborough 

Marie-field 

Mary-mount 

Mary-vale 



Post Town. 

Kilkeel - 

Banbridge 

Lisbum 

Dromore 

Lisburn 

Ballinabinch - 

Banbridge 

Moira 

Banbridge 

Rostrevor - 

Banbridge 

Ratbfriland 

Belfast 

Moira 

Rostrevor 

Lougbbrickland - 

Dorwn 

Newry 

Moira 

Warren's Point - 

Ratbfriland - 

BaUinahincb - 

Ballinabinch - 

Hillsborough - 

Ballin£ibinch - 

Ballinabinch - 

Newtown Ards - 

Castlewellan - 

Ballinabinch - 

Ballinahinch - 

Moira 

Moira 

Banbridge 

Down 

Portaferry 

Banbridge - 

Newry 



Proprietors or Occapiert. 

Lieut. Col. G.Matthews. 
Rev. John Sherrard. 
Daniel Mussenden^ Esq. 
William Cowan^ Esq. 
Mrs. Stewart. 
James Watson, Esq. 
H. L. Montgomery, Esq. 
James Arbuthnot, Esq. 
RawdonHautenville,Esq. 
John Bellingh^m, Esq. 
Alexander Lowry, Esq. 
Unknown. 
H. S. Harvey, Esq. 
Rev. John Mulligan. 
Rev. Thomas Ross. 
John Fivey, Esq. 
Rector Diocese Down. 
J. and S. Martin, Esqrs. 
Rev. William Moffett. 
William Savage, Esq. 
Mr. Joseph Frazer. 
Mr. James M'Roberts. ' 
Mr. Hans Russell. 
Mr. William MagiU. 
Mr. John M'Kibbin. 
Mr. William Wilson. 
Marquis of Londonderry. 
(V) John Lindsay, Esq. 
Vicar Diocese Dromore 

• 

Rev. Skef. Thompson. 
James Bateman, Esq. 
Rector DioceseDromore. 
(V) Vic. Dioc. Dromore. 
James Crawford, Esq. 
James Dalgell, Esq. 
John Hickey, Esq. 
William Crow, Esq. 
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DIRECTORY TO THE 



Name of the place. 

Maxwell's-court - 

Milecro88-lodge * 

MiD-bank 

Mill-mount 

Mill-town 

Mill-town lodge - 

Mill-view 

Moate 

Money-rea 

Mont-alto 

Moore-field 

Mount Alexander • 

Mount Ida 

Mount Kearney - 

Mount-panther - 

Mount-pleasant - 

Mount-pleasant - 

Mount-Pottinger - 

Mount-prospect - 

Mourne-park 

Moyallen 

Moygannon 

Mullagh-niore 

Miu-lough-house - 

Music-hall 

Myrtle-field 

Maghera-lone 

MarshalVs-town - 

Mary-brook 

Mary-mount 

Mason-bridge 

Mather*6-fort 

Maze-course 

MUl-hiU 

Mill-vale 

Moncy-slane 

Mont-alto 



Pott Town. 

Cumber 

Newtown Ards • 

Loughbrickland 

Banbridge 

Banbridge - 

Banbridge 

Saintfield - 

Cumber 

Cumber 

Ballinahinch - 

Lurgan 

Cumber 

Dromore 

Newry 

Clough 

Gilford 

Belfast 

Belfast 

Rathfriland 

Kilkeel 

Gilford 

Banbridge 

Rathfriland 

Cloi]^h 

Bandonbridge - 

Lisburn 

Ballinahinch - 

Down - 

Ballinahinch - 

Belfast 

Ballinahinch - 

Lurgan 

Hillsborough - 

Ballinahinch - 

Hillsborough - 

Rathfriland 

Ballymena 



Proprietors! or Occupiers. 

WUliam M. Wilson, Esq. 
Robert Bradshaw, Esq. 
^miiam Shegog> Esq. 
William Hayes, Esq. 
Thomas Crawford, Esq. 
John Blizard, Esq. 
Rev. Henry Sampson. 
Mrs. M'Fadden. 

(V) Rev. Blakdey. 

David Kerr, Esq. 
Conway Blizard, Esq. 
Hugh M^Mahon, Esq. 
George Douglas, Esq. 
James Parker^ Esq. 
Hugh Moore, Esq. 
George Darley, Esq. 

Jackson, Esq. 

James Ferguson, Esq. 
Unknown. 
John Moore, Esq. 
T. C. Wakefield, Esq. 
John Wright, Esq. 
R. R. Rowan, Esq. 
Matthew Lyne, Esq. 
Hugh Mulholland, Esq. 
Thomas Carlton, Esq. 
Mr. Thomas Neilson. 
Mr. John West. 
Mr. John Wilkes. 
Mr. William H. Steele. 
Mr. James Cleland. 
Mr. Edward Lunn. 
Mr. Samuel Bradberry. 
Mr. Thomas Johnston. 
Mr. Arch. Henderson. 
Mr. Robert Boyd. 
Mr. M. Murray. 



SEATS IN IX)\VNSHIRE. 
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Name of the place. 

Moore-hall 

Mount-caper 

Mount-hiU 

Mullagh-drin 

Munninabane 

Narrow-water 

Narrow-water-hoiise 

Nun's-qnarter 

Nursery-ville - 

Nahor*s-quay 

New-mills 

New-port 

Ormeau 

Oakley 

Orange-lodge 

Orr-aeld - 

Oglesgrove - 

Paper-vale - 

Farson's-hall 

Parson s-hall 

Pine-liill - 

Portaferry-house - 

Portavoe 

Prospect 

Prospect 

Prospect 

Purdys-bum 

Perry-mount 

Porter*s-bridge - 

QuiUy . . 

Rath-gill 

Rath-geale-house - 

Rath-muilen 

Redmon 

Richmond-lodge - 

Ring-haddy 

Rockmoun^ 



. Post Town. 

Killinchy 

Ballinahinch - 

Ballinahinch < 

Ballinahinch - 

Ballinahinch • 

Warren's Point 

Warren's Point 

Kircubbin 

Cumber 

Moira 

Gilford 

Hillsborough 

Belfast 

Down 

Ballinahinch - 

Hillsborough 

Hillsborough 

Rathfriland 

Portaferry 

Rathfriland 

Lisburn 

Portaferry 

Donaghadee - 

Cumber 

Kilkeel 

Saintfield 

Belfast 

Moira 

Ballinahinch - 

Dromore 

Bangor 

Bangor 

Clough 

Down 

Belfast 

Killinchy 

Killinchy 



Proprietors or Occupiers. 

Mr. James M'Kear. 
Mr. William Macubrie. 
Mr. John Carlisle. 
Mr. Isaac Singer. 
Mr. Henry M'Cormick. 
(V) Robert Irwin, Esq. 
Roger Hall, Esq. 

r 

James Allen, Es^q. 
John Harvey, Esq. 
Mr. Frazer. 
Mr. John M^Iurrin. 
Mr. Jeremiah Harvey. 
Marquis of Donegall. 
Hon. &Rev.W.Annesley. 
Capt. John Macubrie. 
Messrs. W, and J. Orr. 
Mr. George Davis. 
Robert Todford, Esq. 
Rowland Savage, Esq. 
Rev. T. Tighe. 
Charles Casement^ Esq. 
Andrew Nugent, Esq. 
David Kerr, Esq. 
Henry Savage, Esq. 
Alexander Chesney, Esq. 
Robert Wilson, Esq. 
(V) Hill Wilson, Esq. 
Mr. James Arnold. 
Mr. John Porter. 
George Vaughan, Esq. 
Alex. M^Cullough^ E^q. 
James Clealand, Esq. 
Vicar Diocese Down. 
Arthur Johnson, Esq. 
Francis Turnley, Esq. 
Cba. S. Hawthorn, Esq. 
Rev. James Hewitson. 
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DIRECTORY TO THE 



Name of the place. 

Rock-savage 

Rock-vale 

Rose-hiU 

Rose-hill 

Rose-mount 

Rosetta 

Rosetta 

Rough-fort 

Rough-fort 

Releagh - . - 

Rocks-hill 

Rock-vale 

Rock-view 

Rose-halJt 

Rose-vale 

Round-hill 

Rural-lodge 

Saint Andrew's - 

Saintfield-house - 

Saul 

Scarva 

Scarvagh-house - 

Sea-ford-house 

Sea-patrick 

Sea-view 

Shamrock-lodge * 

Shandy-hall 

Sheep-bridge 

Skeogh-house 

Solitude 

Solitude 

Spire-hill 

Spring-field 

Spring-field 

Spring-field 

Spring-mount 

Spring-vale 



Pott Tovrn. 

Portaferry 

Loughbrickland 

Hillsborough 

Dromore 

Newtown Ards 

Belfast 

Warren's Point 

Banbridge 

Banbridge 

Ballinahinch - 

Hillsborough - 

Down 

Newry 

Gilford 

Belfast 

Ballinahinch - 

Ballinahinch - 

Kircubbin - 

Saintfield 

Down 

Loughbrickland 

Loughbrickland 

Clough 

Banbridge 

Warren's Point - 

Belfast 

Rathfriland - 

Newry 

Dromore 

Cumber 

Banbridge 

Hillsborough - 

Ne^wtownArds ■ 

Lurgan 

Dromore 

Dromore 

Newtown Ards 



Proprieton or Occapie«». 

Unknown. 

Robert Boyd^ Esq. 

George Crichard^ Esq. 

Hans Fairly^ Esq. 

Rev.Hugh Montgomery. 

Foster Coulson^ Esq. 

Rev. Holt Warren . 

Jacob Boake^ Eisq. 

John Maine> Esq; 

Mr. G. M'Robert. 

Mr. William Archer. 

Mr. E. Humphrey. 

Mr. Black. 

Mr, David Stewart. 

Mr. Joseph Stephens. 

Mr. Alexander Browa. 

Mr. Daniel Mullan. 

Vicar Diocese Down. 

Nicholas Price, Esq. 

Rector Diocese Down. 

(V) Rob. Hamilton^Esq. 

J.Lushington Reilly^Esq. 

Colonel Matthew Forde. 

Vicar Diocese Dromore. 

Dr. Mullan. 

William Boyd, Esq. 

Charles R. Christian,Esq. 

William Gordon, Esq. 

W. C. Heron, Esq. 

Robert Gamble, Esq. 

ThomasM'Clelland,£sq. 

Lieut. William Cowan. 
• Rev. James M'Cullough. 

R.&T.Richardson,Esqrs. 

Rev. Boughey W. Dolling. 

James M'Cully, Esq. 
- Geo. Matthews, jun. Esq. 
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. Name of the place. 

Stramore 

Stramore-house - 

Straw-hall 

Summer-field 

Summer-hill 

Summer-seat 

Sally-gardens 

Scadan 

Sea-fin 

Shank-hiU 

Shannon-grove - 

Spa - 

Sparlodge 

Spencer s-bridge - 

Spring-field 

Spring-field 

Spring-hall 

Struel 

TuUamore-park - 

Temple-gowran - 

Terela 

Terela-house 

Thomas-town 

Thorn-hill 

Town-view 

Trench 

TuUamore 

Tollymore 

Tullycam - 

Tullygirvan-house 

TuUyhubbert - 

Tullylish - 

Tullynakill 

Turf-lodge 

TuUy-quilly 

Tabermoney 

Teeven-darriflf 



Poft Town. 

Gilford 

Gilford 

Moira 

Belfast 

Kircubbin 

Kilkeel 

Ballinahinch - 

Down 

Rathfriland 

Lou^brickland 

Kilkeel 

Ballinahinch - 

Ballinahinch • 

Moira 

Ballinahinch - 

Dromore 

Ballinahinch - 

Down' 

Castlewellan - 

Newry 

Killough 

Killough 

Portaferry 

Bel&st 

Belfast 

Lisbum 

Loughbrickland 

Castlewellan - 

Dromore 

Saintfield 

Cumber 

Gilford 

KUlinchy 

Belfast 

Rathfriland 

Down 

Ballinahinch - 



Proprietor! or Occupiers. 

John Christy^ Esq. 
John Nicholson^ Esq. 
William Boyce, Esq. 
Robert Gordon^ Esq. 
Major Boyd. 
Rev. Lucas Warring. 
Mr. John Reid. 
Mr. Henry Tomey. 
Mr. William Quin. 
Mr. James Nesbitt. 
Mr. Francis Moore. 
Mr. Hugh Boyd. 
Mr. William TannihUl. 
Mr. James Magerry. 
Mr. Isaac M'Dpwell. 
Mrs. WaddeU. 
Mr. William Beedam. 
Mr. James Hastings. 
Earl of Roden. 
J. Gordon^ Esq. 
(V)Rec. Diocese Down. 
Rev. George Hamilton. 
John Downing^ Esq. 
James Joyce^ Esq. 
Samuel Brown^ Esq. 
William Malcolm^ Esq. 
Samuel Ferguson^ Esq. 
John Keon, Esq. 
John Magill^ Esq. 
David Wilson^ Esq. 
Robert Wilson, Esq. 
Rev. Charles Hamilton. 
Vicar Diocese Down. 
Colonel M'Caskett< 
Sta£ford Wellock, Esq. 
Mr. Robert Martin. 
Mr. Robert Croskeerry. 
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DIRECTORY, &c. 



Name of the place. 

Thorn-brook 

Trooper-field 

Tullinacree 

Tullyard - 

TuUyloob 

Vaugban-ville 

Vian's-town 

Unicarvel 

Union-lodge 

Ver- mount 

Villa - ' - 

Walsh's-town 

Warring-field 

Warringsford 

West-brook 

White-biU 

Will-mount - • 

Willow-mount - 

Witter 

Woburn 

Wood-bank - - 

Wood-ford - 

Wood-house - - 

Wood-park 

Wood-vale - 

Wood-view 

Wood-ville - 

Wood-ville - 

Whin-grove - • 

White-hall - • 

White-water-mill 

Wills-grove 



Post Town. 

Moira 

Lisbum 

Down 

Moira 

Moira 

Dromore 

Down 

Cumber 

Loughbrickland 

Ballinahinch - 

Dromore 

Ddwn 

Moira 

Dromore 

Belfast ~ - 

Banbridge 

Lisburn 

Ballinahinch - 

Portaferry 

Donaghadee - 

Gilford 

Dromore 

Rostrevor 

Castlewellan - 

Bangor 

Banbridge 

Banbridge 

Loughbrickland 

Ballinahinch - 

Lisburn 

Kilkeel 

Ballinahinch - 



Proprietors or Occapierv. 

Mr. Thomas English* 
Mr. Robert Oliver. 
Mr. Hugh Taylor. 
Mr. John Agnew. 
Mr. Thomas Browne. 
Greorge Vaughan^ Esq. 
Rev. B. Ward.. 
Robert Cumming, Esq. 
William Fivey, Esq. 
Mr. Thomas Johnston. 
John Vaughan^ Esq. 
Rich. F. Anderson^ Esq. 
Jasp. & S.Warring^Esqrs. 
H. W. Knox, Esq. 
Rev. Edward May. 
John Waugh, Esq. 
John Stewart, Esq. 
Rev. John M'Clelland. 
Rector Diocese Down. 
John Dunbar, Esq. 
William Dawson, Esq. 
James Black, Esq. 
Trevor Corry, Esq. 
John' Law^ Esq. 
Rev. Hugh Woods. 
George Cuppage, Esq. 
John Chambers, Esq. 
John Howe, Esq. 
Mr. Daniel M'NeiU. 
Mr. John Boomer, 
Mr. W. C. Emmerson. 
Mr. John Moorhead. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Peasantry improvement society. -^Tithes. '^^Ulster provin- 
cial dialect. — A specimen of its rural inns, — Influence 
of the linen manufacture upon the character of the pro- 
vince."— Description of the Basaltic area of Antrim^ as 
an introduction to the tour and survey of that county. 

Peasantry improvement society. 

Sefore we enter upon an examination of the 
Antrim district, which comes next in the order of 
our tour, we beg to pause at the threshold of that 
section of the country, for the purpose of directing 
the reader's attention to an institution frequently 
noticed in this work ; but which, from its import- 
ance to the interests of Irelaad, appears to us to 
claim a few observations in a distinct and separate 
section of this volume. 

In proposing a peasantry improvement society, 
as one. among many effectual remedies for the 
evils with which Ireland is afflicted, we are not 
ignorant that we stand open to the ridicule of 
those English advocates of reform, who resisted 
Mr. Owen's most benevolent scheme for the im- 
provement of his country, on the principle of the 
inadequacy of the remedy to the disease. — ^We 
know these gentlemen entertain an opinion that 
the miseries of the people flow from a system of 
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taxation which deprives the labourer of half the 
produce of his industry^ and that any attempt to 
improve his condition by social institutions^ is but 
skinning over the wound^ while the ulcer remains 
beneath — but whatever truth there may be in this 
opinion^ as it applies to the peasantry of England^ 
it is not applicable to the same class in Ireland 
(as we shall endeavour presently to shew) with the 
exception perhaps of the tithe tax, which coming 
into perpetual contact with the existence of the 
peasant, maintains a most injurious and impolitic 
warfare with his interests and passions— and there- 
fore, while truth obliges us to confess that the po- 
pulation of England cannot but be deeply affected 
by that enormous debt (and consequently enor- 
mous load of taxation which rests upon the country) 
and that a reform in the representation of that 
country, is probably the only mean by which the 
burdens of England will be reduced to the level of 
its resources; still we obstinately maintain that 
this is not a question for the peasantry of Ireland 
— that parliamentary reform would produce no al- 
teration in their circumstances, unless it accom- 
plished at the same time an alteration in the 
character and sentiments of those people, by whom 
the peasantry are employed and paid; and con- 
sequently that to improve their condition, a peri- 
odical examination of their character and circum- 
stances, in an open assembly of the gentlemen, 
clergy, and freeholders, of every parish (formed into 
an association for that express purpose) is the 
only instrument by which their case will come pro7 
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perly before fhe public, will be brought into 
competition with the abuses which degrade, 
Oppress, and provoke them to rebellion — and hence 
to make peasantry improvement societies (where 
the facts of Irish rural history can be examined 
upon the spot) the rule and fashion of the country, 
would be of the greatest importance to the peace 
of Ireland, to the promotion of its civilization, and 
to the British government itself; which, by the 
disturbances perpetually taking place in that pro- 
vince of the empire, is .obliged to incur the ex- 
penses of a war establishment to maintain its 
peace — and which from time immemorial it has 
failed to accomplish — even with all the expenses 
of this martial system. 

Let us now proceed to the facts on which we 
found our opinion, that a peasantry improvement 
society is still more essential to the peace of Ireland 
than even parliamentary reform. 

And first. — Scotland does not enjoy the benefits 
of parliamentary reform, and yet its peasantry are 
industrious, peaceful, intelligent, and comparatively 
happy, — ^Wales does not enjoy the benefits of a 
parliamentary reform — and yet its peasantry are 
tranquil and contented. — ^Por this difference then 
there must be some adequate cause. — And yet this 
cause is neither the presence nor the absence of 
parliamentary reform. — ^What is it ? — ^First, Scot- 
land is • not harrassed with those heart-burning 
contentions between the clergy and the people, of 
which tithes are the prolific source to the wretched 
peasantry of Ireland, and partially so even to the 
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liberal and enlightened clergy, whose maintenance 
is now dependent on the system which secures 
destruction to their ill fated country. — Secondly 
— ^the clergy of Scotland are united with their 
people in one bond of civil and religious union. — 
In Ireland this cannot be accomplished in its whole 
extent — ^but by that respectable provision for the 
clergy of all classes, to which the ecclesiastical 
estates of Ireland are more than adequate, the 
clergy and people of all classes can be united in 
one civil bond of union ; and in connection with 
that complete toleration of religion, which the 
country happily enjoys, this wise political regula- 
tion would be the surest pledge of the future peace 
and prosperity of the country. — ^This, it is true, 
could not be accomplished, in its whole extent, by 
a peasantry improvement society — ^but this society 
could make it an object of petition to the legisla^- 
ture — ^and this legislature, without any alteration 
of its constitution, could grant a boon so evidently 
advantageous to the country, and so well calcu* 
lated to save an immense expenditure to the stat^. 
— If the event however shall prove, that no such 
boon will be conceded to Ireland by the existing 
government, however loudly it may be called for 
by the circumstances of that province, we shall 
then renounce our opinion : and acknowledge, that 
without parliamentary reform, the distractions of 
Ireland are sealed, and must be coeval with her 
existence as a colony under the existing system. — 
Until the state of >the peasantry of Ireland, however, 
shall be as fully and fairly brought before^parlia- 
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meiit^ as the much less important claims of Catholic 
gentlemen to b^ admitted to an equal participation 
with their Protestant fellow subjects in the power 
and property of the state ; and as fully and fairly 
resisted as this claim appears to have been, so far ; 
we shall not subscribe to that doctrine of ouf 
brother reformers, which goes to assert, that bene- 
volent institutions can operate no salutary change 
in the circumstances of a country, until the legis- 
lature of that country has purged the constitution 
of all political abuses. — ^It is therefore our very 
humble opinion (whatever may be the political 
abuses of a country) that the benevolent inhabitants 
of that country should labour to reduce the quan- 
tum of its misery, and to increase the measure of 
its happiness, by salutary social institutions — and 
if there are any persons who think otherwise, and 
whose abilities are exerted to withhold from the ex-* 
isting government the support of those benevolent 
institutions, in order that a corrupt system (as they 
esteem it) may sink into ruin by its own weight ; we 
beg to inform these gentlemen (if this work shall be 
thought worthy of their notice) that our political 
philosophy does not carry us to these sublime 
heights ; that if Mr. Owen was now labouring in 
England for the establishment of his most excel- 
lent and benevolent system, we should support 
him with all our might ; and that in our native 
country, the formation of a parochial association 
of the gentlemen, clergy, and freeholders, for the 
consideration of those means, by which all classes 
of the country may be happily united (agreeable to 
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the parental counsel of the king) and the peasantry 
relieved from a load of sufferings and gradually 
advanced in the scale of intelligence and comfort^ 
should, in like manner, command our most decided 
assistance, if the fate of war should happen to 
throw into our hands, the means of contributing to 
the promotion of so invaluable an oligect 

Again. — ^Supposing that parliamentary reform 
has been obtained, and even accomplished a re- 
duction of the expenses of the state and the bur- 
dens of the people, let us examine how far the 
miseries of the peasantry of Ireland would be mi- 
tigated, and their circumstances amended, by this 
happy improvement in the legislative circumstances 
of the empire. 

In pursuing this question to its source, let us 
examine how the peasantry of Ireland has been 
circumstanced in the most prosperous periods of 
the history of that country. — ^And first — ^what pe- 
riods of time may be considered as deserving this 
appellation? — ^Not those surely in which the coun- 
try was covered with monasteries and the chiefs 
of pietty clans (if the people, at that time, were 
any thing more than the slaves of their feudal 
chiefs, and the working servants of the priesthood, 
we should be glad to see the genuine records of 
their freedom) not, while the incursions of the 
Danes and English kept the nation in a state of 
perpetual fermentation, and dyed the fruitful 
vallies of the country, with their own blood, and 
the blood of the slaughtered natives ; nor yet while 
the dying embers of war between the English and 
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the liatives rendered property insecure ; nor, when 
the conquest of the country had been completed^ 
while tiie penal laws chained down the industry of 
tbe land. — ^To what period then shall we look for 
such a liberal measure of national prosperity, as 
gave the gentry of Ireland a superabundance of 
ability (if united even with a minor abundance of 
good-will) to accomplish the moral and social re- 
generation of the Irish poor. — ^Undoubtedly to that 
period when the rights of property and conscience 
having been wisely recognised by the British go- 
vernment and secured by law^ the Catholic and 
Protestant industry of the land had arrived at its 
highest goal of prosperity— when commerce and 
manufactures flourished — ^when every merchant, 
manufacturer, shopkeeper, and artisan, had an 
ample theatre, upon which to embark his property 
and taleiits, with an almost certain prospect of suc- 
cess — ^in a word, when the joint industry of the 
country had been crowned with complete success, 
and the nation was actually in the fruition of its 
highest state of wealth. — We remember that 
happy period of Ireland^s history — ^we saw and we 
enjoyed it in early life— but how were the peasantry 
of Ireland treated even at this auspicious period ? 
— ^Was a society then formed for raising it out of 
that abject state of poverty and ignorance, in 
which it has been always sunk, within our memory? 
— Was even a union of the inhabitants publicly 
proposed by any leading land owner, or member 
of the Irish legislature, for raising more than half 
the inhabitants of the cbuntry from a state of po<« 
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miy and soot^ into which the3r would not have 
sttflfered the dogs of their flock to have dra^g^ 
out a filthy and diseased existence ?~-Nd*'**-»in the 
whole of that prosperous period, we never heard 
of one national effitirt to rescue the Irish peaiantiy 
irom that most oppressed and abject condition^ 
mto which their unhappy destiny has plunged them. 
—For forty years we have been the witnesses of 
thra* condition — and during the whole of that pe* 
riod, we have known a large proportion of them 
to be totally destitute of the contorts of civiliMd 
Ufe**-^Many of their sod hovels have we visited in 
the gripes of ditches, and witnessed the apertures 
in die roof through which the rain descended upon 
the miserable inhabitants, who, in many instances, 
were destitute of covering, and whose slender 
solitary board was often a stranger to the conso-* 
lations Of a herring, or a cup of butter^milk~-that 
refuse of the dairy, with which the swine on many 
jforms were fed, in preference to theon^f— If this 
was the lot of many peasants and their families, 
prior to the Union, when Ireland had arrived itt 
the senith of her wealth and freedom.—**If then the 
wages of many labourers in Munster was four 
pence per diem (a fact which we recollect to have 
Veen brought before a yearly meeting of the so- 
ciety of Quakers, by one of its humane members, 
as a circumstance deserving the commiseration of 
HheiT church.) If even then the people, by whose 
labour the whole nation was supported, were 
never regarded in any other light than as beasts 
ef<|>ufden^ who in point of comfort were not to be 
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placed in competition wiih the dogs of agentie* 
man'B kenne]^ or with the bdlocks in his [stall ; 
will the most strenuous advocate of parliament- 
ary reform in England^ presume to say^ tibat 
4^000^000 of people in these circumstances should 
be left to the prospective benefits of legislative 
enactments ; and that the government of the coun^ 
try^ (in the absence of a measm*e^ to which it is not 
likely to lend its assistance) would not' act a most 
praisewortiiy part^ by countenancing the formation 
of a national institute^ which would possess facili- 
ties for mitigating the miseries of the poor of 
Irdand^ and improving their condition ; and whose 
powers would be adequate^ if not to remove^ at 
least to control those political and domestic causes^ 
by which the country has been demoralized and 
laid waste* 

If^ in those days of Ireland's prosperity^ nothing 
has been done for the peasantry of that ill-fated 
country^ that deserves a record on the page of 
Wstory ; what security can the Irish patriot have, 
that the most effectual reform of the British legis- 
lature would bring health and salvation to the 
peasantry of his country^ unless the gentry of the 
land were reformed also— rand by what enactment 
of a legislative assembly a nation could be dror 
gponed into reform^ we are at a loss to conceive ; 
or how the salvation of a peasantry could be accom- 
plished^ unless tiie value of labour should be re- 
gulated by the price of produce and receive the 
sanction of a law: and even in this case^ if no 

superintending association existed in the countrjr 

z2 
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for the improvement of the morals and habiis 
of &e poor^ what security could this reformed 
legislature have, that the end of its wholesome 
regulations would be aBswered, since Paddy, aflter 
he had received high wages by its appointment, 
would in many, yea, in most instances, go and 
spend it in the ale-house, and when intoxicated 
with whiskey, would spread desolation all around 
him: it is Jtrue as that tiie reformer who thinks 
otherwise is in error, that the poor besotted crea- 
ture, however high his wages, would not bid an 
eternal adieu to his immoral habits, his sooty cahin, 
and to the puddle at his door, for any act of par- 
liam^it which might seciu*e to him the value of 
his labour ; nor turn the pig, which is to pay his 
rent, from the fire-side where his children sit bask^ 
ing, for the finest speech that could be made in the 
English House of Commons. It is a society* of 
the intelligent inhabitants of each parish (whose 
influence on the spot, and whose actual intercourse 
with the people, enable them by judicious regula- 
tions and encouragements, to effect a progressive 
advancement in the morals and comforts of the 
poor,) that must achieve the salvation of the nation. 
— ^The laws of England, without such a support, 
might coerce the people ; but without this assist^ 
ance, it would be impossible to reform thenu 
. It is then a union of the gentlemen, clergy and 
freeholders of Ireland, in a society expressly for 
the improvement of the character and condition of 
the poor, that must effect that object.-~We advo^ 
cate a reform of the commons' house of parliament^ 
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on principle^-^and tbe same sense of trutb and 
public daty^ wbicb leads ns to expose our in^* 
terests to tbe consequences of this coufessiou^ com- 
pels us to declare our belief^ that witb the ex* 
caption of titbes^ as already noticed^ it is not tbe 
taxes imposed by the state^ that have entailed 
upon tl^ peasantry of Ireland tbe miseries of their 
cLitionf or tbe injuries tiiat have goaded tiiem 
to rebellion,~-Tbe religious jealousies and divi- 
isions of the country have prevented a union of the 
ekrgy and people for their improvement ; and in 
this neglected state^ they have been goaded^ by a 
icontempt of tenant right ; by the heavy exactions 
of some griping landlords and their agents; by the 
extortions of tithe jobbers, and by the enormous 
charges of some middle men for their gardens and 
potatoe ground, into acts of atrocity which have 
br<Jken up the peace of the country, and turned 
urbole districts Into a state of insurrection and re- 
bellions—rebellion, not against the state, but against 
the tjnranny of their domestic rulers. With the 
exception of tithes, the direct taxes of the pea- 
santry of Ireland are not oppressive.— They pay 
no house tax — ^the county taxes, from the small 
proportion of land they hold, cannot be serious to 
them. — ^With the exception of beer and whiskey 
(which latter is a luxury much more injurious than 
beneficial to their interests, as they use it) they con- 
sume few or none of those productions that are 
heavily encumbered by the state,— Indirect taxes 
can only reach them in tbe shape of a reduction in 
^he price of labour ; and how this, as they have been 
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always paid, can'^take place witb any appearance of 
consistency, we leave the public to jndge.-The gen- 
tleman and farmer, who employ the labourer, and 
who consume exciseable commodities, cannot make 
the taxes which attach to their mode of living an 
apology for reducing his wages to a more dying 
standard than that which custom has established ; 
and we have already shewn how much those gentle- 
men have done for the peasantry of Ireland, when 
the circumstances of the country were so prosper- 
ous, that a barrel of wheat which they are now glad 
to sell for one pound, brought them four — and 
when a barrel of oats which they sell for eight 
shillings, brought them twenty. — ^High or low was 
all one to the labourer who tilled the ground, and 
who by the middle men and middle women that ge- 
nerally employed him, was compelled out of his 
wretched pittance of sixpence, eightpence, or a 
shilling a day at most, to pay eight, ten, and evert 
twelve guineas an acre for the rood of ground, on 
which he raised potatoes to rescue his family froni 
deathc 

You now see, gentlemen, whether it is the pea- 
santry or their employers that need to be reformed, 
in the first instance; and whether it is by a 
removal :of abuses from the British* senate, that 
peace aid 'plenty will be restored to the labourer 
in Ireland !— A reform of the gentry is the thing 
wanting; ^iact which the people of England might 
even gtjffis&i al, froin a queer kind of paragraph in 
the public ps^enrs, which appeared at the opening 
of tfie late famine, relative to a proposal mad)3 by 
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an &ig:Ujlh geutlemaa to some of fhe Iri«h mem* 
bers> in favof of their own country ; but whioh the 
English papers charged these latter gentlemen 
with having coUUiff received^^^The thing was by no 
meatts surprising to us^ although it certainly prOr 
duced a sensation at the time^ which would look 
rather awkward upon paper. '^ And are these the 
men/' some reformer will say, " whose services 
in the redemption of your country^ you would 
wish to substitute for the salutary streams of t 
fountain of authority purified by justice?*'— No, 
we would not substitute their services for those 
^f a fountain of law purified by justice. As a 
nation we need both ; but the peasantry of Ireland 
jnore immediately require the assistance of their 
own country, and it would be madness to postpone 
it, if the government, without reform, is willing to 
jconfer this boon, since the latter is at hand ; and th^ 
former may not arrive, until the existing peasantry 
.kre dead, and another generation has risen up t<f 
fight their battles. — ^Moreover, the gentry them*- 
selves would be greatly benefitted by such an institu- 
tion, because they would be united with the clergy 
and freeholders ; and in all these ranks men of great 
worth are to be found, who hitherto have had no op« 
portunity of enlisting their talents in the service 
of their country.— The association therefore would 
produce good effects, not only to the peasantry^ 
but to every class of the community ; and if the 
members of his Majesty's government are really 
desirous to tranquillize Ireland, and to carry the 
parental admonitions of the king into effect, they 
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•will nndoobtedly bring this institalion into fashiim. 
They have only to speak the word^ and it will 
be done^— for their word^ when serumsbf given, can 
do any tiling in Ireland, and next to any tiling in 
England — ^bnt still without a union of die CathoUc 
mth the Protestant clergy it will not go on ; and 
tiiis union cannot be cemented without a parlia- 
mentary provision for the latter ; but this prepa- 
ratory step his Majesty's ministers are also aUe 
to accomplish ; and to them we leave it 
' Let us now produce our reasons for tiie Une of 
distinction drawn in this essay, between the pea- 
jaatry of England and Ireland ; and for maintain- 
ing that the relation which they bear to tl^ political 
circumstances of the empire, is specifically different. 
—•The wages of the English agricultural labours, 
ere usually in a ratio with the farmer's means<^ 
but this is not the case in Ireland — ^the high prices 
or low prices of corn — wl addition to or reduction 
of the taxes, (unless the depression be extreme) 
makes no perceptible alteration in the Irish la- 
bourer's wages. However high the market, he 
derives littie or no benefit from the value of tiie 
produce which he raises ; nor do the taxes, whetiier 
high or low, in any sensible degree produce an 
alteration in his condition: he therefore, of all 
men, appears to have least to do with parliamen- 
' tary reform,— The case is quite different with the 
British labourer. — ^The value of labour is well 
understood and fully appreciated in England, and 
as we have just remarked, is regulated to a certain 
extent by the ^nployer's means— that is, by flie 
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^iie of the article produGed-H)r still more strictly 
speakings by the exact measure of his profit"*— 
Whatever^ therefore^ approaches to almdge the 
employer's profit^ whether in the shape of taxa- 
tioii or a bad market^ approaches to abridge the 
labourer's hire ; and hence you find the labourer 
in England^ a politician : and although this wouM 
strike some Irish tradesmen dumb^ yet we sMl 
make no note of admiration upon the passage:~- 
Again^ an English labourer (unless his country is 
labouring under an extraordinary pressure of 
calamity) lives well himself^ and consequently 
sustains a portion of taxation in his own person. 
In London he visits the coffee-rooms with his 
apron on^ and reads the newspapers with atten- 
tion, while he sips his coffee.— His mode of living, 
therefore, as well as the influence of- his employ- 
er's taxes upon his wages, gives him an intimate 
concern with those laws by which his wages 
are promoted, or indirectly burthened and 
iibridged. — ^Now, we have already shewn that 
Has is not the case in Ireland, where the labourer 
is a kind of stationary animal, whose burthens the 
raiployer will frequently increase, but seldom 
lighten j who knows little or nothing of the taxes ; 
and who is never suffered to participate, in any 
fair proportion, in the prosperity of his country. 
On these several accounts we maintain, that par- 
liamentary reform is not absolutely essential to 
atu improvement in the condition of the Irish pea- 
santry ; while, for the preservation of peace and 
plenty to the Briton^ it appears needful. 



' FftHlier^Tha peasantry of England liave limg 
-enjoyed the benefits of an advanced state of ciTi- 
litaation-^^they ^know and respect tlie laws-^they 
^nter into the politics of their country-r-*>they do 
not tamely yield to be stigmatised as a populace 
beneath the notice of the state.^^They feel and 
respect the rights of society-^^they dread the 
.ap{»*OAch. of filth and famine^ as they do the op- 
pi^essions or national misfortunes which produce 
<hem — they abhor mendicity— are ambitious to 
stand erect upon the fruit of their own labours ; 
by those labours they have lived happily in times 
past-— they still live happily in London and else^ 
where (where a labourer can earn more than a 
British pound a week)^ and being thus aocufr- 
ton^ted to a due share of the enjoyments of civi- 
lized society^ they are more deeply interested in 
a great political question afiecting the burdens^ cf 
the nation, and the foundations of their liberty^ 
than a peasantry to whom penury and filth an- 
stitute the privilege of their birth^ and the patri^ 
.mony of their nation ; who^ if that nfttion should 
happen to be prosperous^ derive lio essential 
benefit froin. its prosperity; if adv^se^ cannot 
•possibly be much more deeply degraded thaa 
they are. — ^Between them^ and the benefits 6f a 
liberal constitution, the customs of their country 
oppose an insuperable bulwark. — ^Parliamentary 
reform is no reform to them ; a lightening of the 
burthens of the nation is no tightening of their 
burthens ; a reduction of the taxes of the nation 
may give them a cheaper pair of br0guesp but that 
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is all ; and it is our firm belief^ that if the Irisfa 
proportion of the burthens of the state Wer^ 
reduced to the annual sum of 6d* British^ that this 
would not secure to the peasantry of Ireland (that 
peasantry on whose labour the nation lives) a very 
perceptible elevation in the scale of inteltigenc* 
and comfort, unless government, by the all pre- 
vailing power of its word, shall call the people 
togeiher^ and shake the nation from its lethargy* 

Tithes. 

The rents, the emoluments, the issues and pro^ 
fits of the established churchy are appropriated ta 
the use and benefit of the clergy exclusively, says 
a contemportoy writer, — 'The individual whose 
income amounts to £15,000 a year, is not com^ 
pelled to do as much in return for it^ as to buy a 
twenty-penny Bible, put a pane of glass in a 
church-window, or drop a halfpenny on a Sunday 
into the poor-box.— -The priests who had the lands, 
the tithes, and the church revenues of all descrip*- 
ticms, before the time of Henry VIH. were not so 
fortunate.— *The whole ecclesiastical revenue of 
Ireland (says Stillingfleet) was divided into fouf 
parts — one went to the bishop^ another to the 
clergy, a third to the poor, and a fourth was 
applied to support the fabric of the church, and 
other uses. — '^ Here*' said Mr. Orattan (adverting, 
in one of his speeches, to a brief sent by Pope 
Pius VI. to the King of Spain, in 1780)— "here,^ 
said he, " are the Sovereign Pontifi*of the Catholic 
faith, and the Catholic King of Spain^ distributing 
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one^third of a part of the reveniies of ike churdi 
to the poor ; and here are some of the enlightened 
doctors of onr church deprecating such a principle, 
and guarding their riches against the encroach* 
ments of Christian charity 1 I hope/^ continues 
he^ ^^ they will never again afford such an oppor- 
tunity of comparing them with the Pope, and of 
conteasting them with the Apostles--4iere Mr. 
Grattan appears to have placed Ihe Pope and the 
Apostles in one group, and the Protestant bishops 
in another (a pretty arrangement this, in the 
third century of the reformation).—-! do not 
thin V' said Tjir. Grattan, ^^ that their riches will 
be diminished ; but, if they were to be so, is not 
the question directly put to them, which they will 
prefer, their flocks or their riches? For which 
did Christ die, or the Apostles suffer martyrdom, 
or Paul preach, or Luther forbid? — ^Was it for 
the tithe of flax, or the tithe of barren land, or 
the tithe of potatoes, or the tithe proctor, or the 
tithe farmer, or the tithe pig V* 

Now, this language is not easily evaded; but 
what shall we say to the reproof which it con- 
veys ? — ^Why, we say, that so long as men may 
choose the ministry as a profession for their sons, 
and put them into posts of authoiuty in the 
church, by virtue of their interest only, these 
offices (with a few happy exceptions) will be 
filled with men of no better character than that 
which Mr. Grattan has so artfully delineated. — 
We say that, when the holders of livings from 
£1000 to £3000 a year (and there are many 3udbi 
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in Ireland) can |iiit off a parish schoolmasteir with 
40 shillings per annum (and we have known thisr 
to be the case), and a bishop with £5000, £10,000, 
or £15,000 a year, can pnt him off with nothing^ 
aad every other class of the poor along with him, 
and nevertheless compel the curates to do the 
whole duty of a parish for £75 a year (and Welsh 
curates, they say, not near that sum).-— Why 
then the church is in a bad way, however 
prosperous the clergy; but these latter do not 
think so, because they have the authority of law^ 
and see before them a powerful army to support 
their pretensions. — (We hope the hireling press 
will not call ,this sedition ; or if so, will it have 
the goodness to let us know if " freely ye have 
received, freely give,'* be sedition also). — ^How- 
ever, the clergy are not unconsjcious, that on the 
law of force (a law unknown to the first followers 
of Christ) their strength depends; for we pre- 
sume they do not, as their cause is now circum-- 
stanced, depend very much upon public opinion* 
That the clergy^s cause does not rest more upon 
the latter than upon the former basis, is much to 
be deplored, considering the nature and design of 
their holy oflSce ; and considering that, if the pro- 
gress of knowledge should threaten long esta- 
blished abuses with reaction, theirs, of all others^ 
would be least likely to escape (a truth for which 
they may find strong proofs in the modem history 
of Europe). — ^This obstinate perseverance in cor- 
ruption is rendered still more offensive, by the 
justice and purity of that reformed religion^ of 
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which fhe bishops of our church (and they are 
almost to ft man the decided enemies of reform) 
profess themselves to be the pillars and defenders. 
Bat although a thirst after wealth and power 
almost uniformly distinguishes this order^ their 
bitterest enemies must own, that, for the most 
part, they are men of tolerant principles, and 
exercise their power with more moderation, in tie 
religious world, than any other order of clergy 
upon earth.*~Upon this, as well as upon other 
accounts, we could heartily wish that the Roman 
Catholic priesthood were in possession of a due 
share of the riches of our church, having no doubt 
but a participation of religious liberality would 
accompany a participation of property and rank. 
But concerning these, or any other order of 
clergy, it is vain to expect apostolic disinterested- 
MSSy until they enter into the apostolic building 
1^ the apostolic door ;, to which a university may 
be a useful ornament, but is a d » 'd bad pass- 
port; and it is equally vain tc^ expect^ whether 
from the clergy or from the people, that attention 
to the wants of society which our religion enjoins, 
until those wants are provided for by laws ema- 
nating from a source somewhat more deeply im<^ 
pregnated with the justice and charity of the 6ois^« 
pel, than is, we fear, the British parliament as 
it is now organised. 

This is an age of scriptural knowledge, and to 
its honour. Christian education is making rapid 
strides ; but where is the man of coitmioii sense 
who does not foresee, that the final result of ^ 
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difiusion 0f scriptural knowledge, will prove fatal 
to tfe overgfrown revenues of the cturch,-— THie 
mod which^eive, m.tr.cU»o wiU i,^ ..d 
compare : it will mount up to first priuciples.-^Bt? 
many christian states and churches, it will see a 
most unjust and melancholy mokiopoiy of w;ealth. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the Catholie 
<^hurch should resist a scriptural education; or 
that the late Protestant primate of Ireland^ who 
is said to have been a man of great saga^^ity, 
should withdraw his shoulders from the Bible 
Association in that country, and even reduce it to 
contempt, if that were possible, — ^But, for the 
production of this contempt, we apprehend the 
vision oi future times, with which his grace might 
have been honoured, while locked in the arms of 
Somnus (on a silken couch, richly embroidered), 
in the primatical palace, was rather late— rather 
late, the vision.^ — ^Oh yes^ scriptural knowledge 
is now too far advanced— the vision should have 
arrived seven years sooner, to have enabled the 
grand patriarch to maintain that death-like dark- 
ness which can alone secure to ecclesiastical 
abuses-^erw eternal duration. 

In a pamphlet published by Wilson, of the 
Royal Exchange, London, the entire legal income 
of the Christian church, with the exception 
of Great Britain and Ireland, is estimated at 
ie.8,852,000 ; while that of the latter church (as 
established by law) is computed to amount to 
£8i8%,000, being 44,000 per annum more than 
is paid by all the other Christian governments in 
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ttte worlds to the clergy of their respective 
chtupdies.— Now, when we consider that these 
latter clergy minister to 198,728,000 people (as 
9^pears from the following statistical table, ex^ 
tracted from the above pamphlet), while tiie 
established clergy of Great Britain and Ireland 
minister to 6,400,000 persons only, and yet enjoy 
an income of £44,000 per annum more than all 
the state clergy of the Christian world beside: 
what an insult it is to the understanding of this 
nation, that so very large a proportion of the pro- 
perty of the realm should be vested in the hands 
of a few individuals, for purposes (so far as reli- 
gion and morality are concerned) that would be 
infinitely better answered by men in possession 
of a smaller income. — ^Thus the law, by a policy 
that has no parallel in the history of reason, is 
permitted to inflict three wounds up.,, the pro. 
sperity of the empire : the wound of an enormous 
debt upon the state (which a just and equitable 
application of church property to the joint benefit 
of the state and the clergy would put into a course 
of cure)— a wound upon the body of the nation (by 
a system of taxation that has reduced its blood to 
water, and not only destroyed the health, but 
even menaced the existence of the constitution}— 
and lastly, a wound upon the spiritual health 
and moral activity of the clergy itself, for which 
a reduction of its income to a temperate Christian 
standard, would be, if not a radical remedy, at 
least a sovereign curb ; and such is the importance 
of public instruction, and the value of the church; 
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of England as a religious establishment, (for it is 
undoubtedly the first in Europe) that if this lat* 
ter were the only advstntage to be produced to 
the nation, by a reform of church property, that 
alone would be sufficient. 

The author of this pamphlet shews, that after 
making ample provision for the clergy of all the 
Christian churches in England and Ireland, and 
constituting the working clergy of every deno- 
mination in these islands, the richest working 
clergy in the world, a surplus would remain, from 
the sale of ecclesiastical property, of £100,000,000; 
by which the Government would be enabled to 
reduce, at one stroke, the interest of the national 
debt £4,000,000, ; and the taxes, of course, in an 
equal ratio with that amount. 
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Statistical Tablb of th$ Annual Income 0/ ths Clergy 

qfthe whole Chriitian fTarld. 

Amount* Hearers. 

French Catholic and Protestant 1 ^j^^^^^^ . 30,000,000 
Churches --.-•--J 

United States 576,000 - 9,^00,000 

Spain 1,100,000-11,000,000 

Portugal -•^-*..-.- 300,000 - 3,000,000 

Hungary, Catholics ------ 320,000 - 4,000,000 

Ditto, Calvinists ^ 63,000 - 1,050,000 

Ditto, Lutherans 26,000 - 650,000 

Italy -.-- 776,000 - 19,391,000 

Austria 950,000 - 16,918,000 

Switzerland -* 87,000 - 1,?«0,000 

Prussia ^.-*. 527,000 - 10,536,000 

German small states --..«- 765,000 - 12,765,000 

Holland ---.-.--- 160,000 - 2,000,000 

Netherlands 105,000 - 3,000,000 

Denmark - 119,000 - 1,700,000 

Sweden 238,000 - 3,400,000 

Russia, Greek Church 510,000 - 34,000,000 

Ditto, Catholics and Lutherans - - 400,000 - 8,000,000 

Christians in Turkey ----- 180,000 - 6,000,000 

Ditto, dispersed elsewhere - - - - 150,000 - 3,000,000 

Total • • je8,85S,000 196,7S8^000 



England and Wales ^7.596,0001^^ ^^^ 
Ireland - . • . 1^300,000-' 



Total income - 4^8,896,0001''^*^* eatabliBhed clergy of 

t Great Britam and Ireland, 

>^of the established clergy of 
Total income * ^8,852,000 J the whole Christian world 

■ L beside. 

Balance • - 5^44,000 in favour of theEnglish clergy. 
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N.B. In an estimate of church property in Ireland^ which lies 
upon our tabl6> the s«e-land» of Armagh are valuod at ^150^000 
per annum ! — ^The observation of so many figures covers us vrith 
astonishment. — ^However, as the statement may be somewhat 
overcharged, let us see how Mr." Wakefield (who appears to have 
applied himself seriously to the subject) settles the account, 
after collecting those items upon the spot which were necessary 
to the accuracy of his conclusions. 

Mr, WakefieU^s JEsHmate. 

The Primacy per annum, worth j^l40,000 

Dcrry 120,000 

Kilmore "* 100,000 

Clogher 100,000 

Waterford -70,000 

Total - - a^530,000 



The real income, however, derived by the dig- 
nitaries of the church from the above sees, is 
comparatively small; and hence, in his Majesty's 
dominions, there are no such landlords as the 
bishops.— In this particular, or in any other which 
concerns their private character, we feel pleasure 
in offering to them the humble tribute of our 
praise.— We have no warfare to wage with the 
dignitaries of the church, as men : it is against 
the undue measure of their wealth that we dare to 
speak ; and against the policy of suffering a great 
engine of national redemption (and of the redemp- 
tion of the church itself) to lie dormant in their 
hands, while the vessel of their country isr driven 
upon the rocks, dismantled by the winds, and 
threatened with a final shipwreck. 

2a2 
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In a number of the Edinburgh Quarterly Re- 
view for 1^^^ the above estimate of Mr. Wake- 
field (to say nothing of the tithes) is reputed to 
exceed the total income of the Scotch clergy (and 
perhaps a more efficient and respectable body of 
clergy does not exist upon earth) in a sum of 
between £200,000 and £300,000, notwithstanding 
this clergy has the duties of a whole nation to 
perform, while the clergy of our church are not 
burthened with the charge of more than about 
one-twentieth part of the Irish population. 

In this estimate, the review just noticed not 
only quotes Mr. Wakefield, but Mr. Newenham, 
and concludes, that in averaging Irish benefices 
at £700 or £800 per annum, it does not take 
ground too high, as the aggregate income of 56 
benefices in the county of Cork amounted (as 
Mr. Newenham asserts) to more than £40,000. 

This average income of the beneficed clergy of 
the nation would, however, be the essence of re- 
form, if equally appropriated and enjoyed, in 
comparison of that unequal division of church 
property which now prevails in Ireland. Here 
we observe one beneficed clergyman doing the 
duty of his parish for an annual income of £200 
or £300; while another, who receives as many 
thousands Jfrom several parishes, does no regular 
duty whatever ; and the curate, whose education 
has cost him as much as that of the bishop of his 
diocese, must do his duty, and maintain the re- 
spectability of his profession, on an income of 
£75, But this barbarous vestige of ecclesiastical 
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antiquity^ however unequal and unjust^ is the very 
essence of felicity to what follows. 

What a striking contrast, in the picture of a 
nation, does this unaccountable bounty of the state 
to a few individuals, present, with that of a group 
of four milHons, in the same picture, rising into 
insurrection, starving in ditches, dying in hospi^ 
tals, or expiring under the vengeance of the law ! 
This, remember, is a picture of Ireland ! 

Good God, is this Christianity? — ^Has Chris- 
tianity been given for such purposes as this ? — and 
can we wonder, that with such examples before 
the people of England, the latter are not only 
becoming infidels, but that the name of religion 
is hated by many families, their children never 
permitted to pronounce it but with indignation or 
contempt, and the awful name of a good and holy 
God (as we have heard with sorrow) openly blas- 
phemed in some public assemblies in the great em- 
porium of the world.— This, however^ is part only 
of the fruits of the existing system ; nor can it be 
reconciled to the light which Christianity has shed 
upon England in the 19th century, by those argu- 
ments of state-policy, which in every age, since the 
death of primitive Christianity, have been made the 
pretence for intercepting its bounty to the nations. 
Under the pretence of protecting the state from 
ruin, the founder of this religion was cut off. — 
The Pope, his professed follower and pretended 
vicar, went still farther than the Jews ; for he as- 
serted that his dethronement of princes, and his 
destruction of the Albigenses and other heretics. 
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WM not only neoesMry to the preservation of civil 
order^ but to tliat of religion too ; and now that 
these points have been given up, and their reasons 
laughed at or abhorred^ civil abuses^ involving 
the game consequences^ are strenuously main- 
tained^ and all under pretence of promoting the 
glory of God and the interests of religion*-*-a8 if 
jthe glory of God would be promoted by injustice^ 
and the religion of his son by a policy calcukted 
to cover it with suspicion^ and to bring into eon- 
tempt that beautiful temple of the church which 
is the work of ages j which is cemented with the 
blood of the Reformers ; and which requires only 
another generation of such men to render perfect. 



Ulster provincial dialect. — A specimen of its rural 
inns. — Influence of the linen manufacture upon 
the character of the province. 

The best way to give a stranger to Ireland some 
faint conception of its provincial dialects^ is to 
embody a few ordinary phrases of each province, 
in that form of orthography which conveys with 
accuracy, to the English ear, the pronunciation of 
the district, which it is the writer^s objeot to de* 
scribe.— This has been done with precision by 
some Irish novelists, who have caricatured oar 
national blunders with great effect; since every 
one who has travelled through the country can« 
not but be struck with their accuracy and point; 
and if he has a laugh within him, must be health* 
fully convulsed ; and yet there is not a city under 
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the domioion of the British orown^ ip whtob th« 
English language is spoken with greater purity 
and precision than that of Dubliii,*«*We wish ^at 
siM&e of our modern writers^ who hare so happily 
caricatured the blunders of their oim country, 
would give us an abstract of the cockney dialieot 
of John Bull^ and of the amusing lingo of the 
Bnglish peasantry ; as we thinks that an accurate 
dictionary of the phraseology of the two countries 
would leave John very little room to laugh at the 
eccentricities of Paddy's Imugmge, however he 
might be entertained with his brogues and stocks 
ings^ when he lands in England^ to assist John Bull 
in the preservation of his harvest* ' 

The first letter of the alphabet is pronounced in 
all its classical broadness, by the peasantry of 
Ulster— e is sometimes Substituted for e, e for unr^ 
and, now and then, whole words are sweepingly 
abbreviated. — ^Nor are these provincial corrup- 
tions confined to the language of the country ; but 
sometimes flourish upon paper, in the lower walks 
of commercial composition. 

At a village inn, in the county of Armagh, 
^^Brackfist^ formed a prominent article in a bill with 
which the Author had been j ust furnished by his host; 
and this spelling of the word being perfectly cour 
formable to his mode of pronouncing it, nothing 
could be more natoral. — ^Finding fault with the 
manure and water, through which he had to pass 
in the yard of an inn in the county of Tyrone, the 
hostler apologised for its disorder by saying, that 
they had ^^ bin so basy gatin in oats (that is, busy 
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getting in)^ that they hadn't time to red it (that 
is, to make it ready, or to cleanse it). — This, how- 
ever, is pure modem English, when compared 
with that of certain parts of the county of Antrim, 
where the dialect is such broad Scotch, tl^t we 
flatter ourselves an inhabitant of the Highlands of 
Scotland would find himself perfectly at home 
here. — Should this Scotchman, however, (mt his 
brotiier of the Antrim coast, visit some other dis- 
tricts of Ireland, his accent and phraseology 
would be as perfect Arabic to the people, as the 
dialect of Denmark ; and their less corrupted 
English would be nearly unintelligible to him. — 
Education however will, in due time, do away the 
most prominent of these distinctions; a civil be- 
nefit, for which posterity will then feel its obliga- 
tions to certain English legislators, who laid the 
foundation of this improvement, on which the 
gentry of the present age, to their lasting honour, 
are building a temple of Christian instruction, 
that will not soon perish. — ^It is this gift, indeed^ 
with suitable domestic comforts, that guarantee 
the peaceful conduct of the people, under a liberal 
a^d enlightened government — they do more: they 
make the people an invincible pillar of a firee 
state. — ^But as those who know their duties, and 
are determined to discharge them, are not igno- 
rant of their . parviLEOBs, they . and an arbitrary 
government will not long continue to draw kindly 
together in the same yoke. — ^The good of the whole 
being a doctrine of Christianity, and consequently 
a fundamental principle of Christian ediication. 
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these people will know how to miake sacri^ces of 
private interest to the public good : they will 
patiently bear the burthens of the state^ when 
these burthens are not oppressive ; but they will 
observe with attention the spirit of their laws^ and 
the principle by which their government is ac- 
tuated ; and the conformity or nonconformity of 
these, to the righteous spirit of the Gbspel, wfll 
determine the measure of their attachment to the 
e:3tisting power ; and such appears to us to be 
the prevailing political sentiment of the Ulster 
population. 

The difference between this province and that 
of Connaught, not only in the language of the 
people, but in their religion, manners, and mode 
of living, is perhaps as striking as that between 
two distinct and independent states. We do not 
suppose, from our slight knowledge of the existing 
history of France and Geneva, that a traveller 
passing from one of these countries to the other, 
would find the manners and customs of the French 
and Genevese so dissimilar as those of the Irish 
provinces of Ulster and Connaught. — ^The lan- 
guage of Ulster is a dialect of the Scotch and 
English — ^that of Connaught, Irish chiefly, witii a 
corruption of the English, for which we have no 
name. — ^Irish is understood and spoken by some of 
the lower classes in certain districts of Ulster, but 
their knowledge and use of this language is com- 
paratively partial. 

We do not include the higher classes of society 
in this brief portrait ; because the education of 
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tiiese classes, and their commerce wiHh other 
nations^ usually raise them above the local cor** 
ruptious of their couatry ; but in the accent^ man* 
ners, or habits, even of these, a tincture of proving 
cial peculiarity is occasionally discovered. Gen^ 
tlemen of fortune, who are natives of Connaught, 
know for the most part the Irish language well ; 
and frequently converse in that language with the 
people of their country. Men of the same rank in 
Ulsteir, know nothing of the Irish language; at 
least, in a residence of several years in that pro*^ 
vince, we never heard a man of property speak 
Irish to his tenantry or servants, although we 
have seen many of the latter who understood that 
language. The peculiarities of the provinceii, but 
particularly that of their dialect, are not however 
confined to the lower classes of the people ; but, 
with the exception of the first class, extend them** 
selves, more or less, to all the ranks of society, 
and to the whole mode and aspect of the couiaitry* 
There is a nameless something, composed of ifiany 
parts, in the character and aspect of Ulster, 
which, while it infuses comfort into the breast of 
a stranger, inspires him with a confidence in the 
virtue of the people, of which he cannot always 
boast in the other districts. In nothing is this 
more sensibly felt than in the rural inns of Ulster, 
of which there is a vast number in that province ; 
and in some of these, of the most humble aspect, 
an Englishman or Scotchman, with a slight mea** 
sure of philosophy, would find himself tolerably 
well at home. Honest Brown's cabin hold of 
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KiUakai^b^ (natieed in a subsequent part of thi« 
work) is an ^sample of this kind : although a taU 
nmn must stoop to enter the door of this oottaga^ 
3^t when he is once in^ he will find a boarded floor 
in his apartment^ (an accommodation which we 
never enjoyed in a cabin inn in Conna«gh<i 
although we do not presume to say that there is no 
such thing in the province) a bed^ on which he 
may stoke his life; and such perfect security in the 
genuine simplicity of his host and family^ as to 
reconcile him at once to the humility of his fare^ 
and to the rural simplicity of his cottage scene ; 
and when to all this the unostentatious solicitude 
of the people to oblige their guest is added^ he 
will find nothing wanting to render this scene per* 
feot^ but a glass of good wine to heighten its con- 
viviality, (and for which he will be obliged to sub- 
stitute the whiskey punch of the country) ond a 
lively and intelligent companion to share with hiin 
the pleasures of the cottage scene, to catch the 
visions as they rise ; to trax^e the lineaments of a 
reformed religion and a prosperous manufacture^ 
in the contour of the province, and to assist him 
to laugh heartily at the harmless eccentricities of 
the country. 

Arriving at Brown's cabin, late in the evening, 
we had no great inclination to laugh, at that 
nwmmtf for we were extremely himgry. Very 
good bread and butter, and equally good tea and 
eggs, were forthcoming; but unfortunately our 
stomach was so fastidious, that notiiing but a taste 
of animal food would satisfy it on that occasion. 
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An Opportunity of discorering the temper of the 
people now presented itself; for our anxiety for 
a bit of fresh meat was scarcely uttered, when our 
host^s eldest daughter proceeded forthwith, on 
foot, to the next market town, a distance of about 
two Irish miles ; and in about two hours, we had 
an excellent cutlet smoking hot upon the table : 
to tiiis, her good tea served as a desert y and ^ 
comforts of a feather bed, well aired^ closed tiie 
evening scene ; — a scene, so much to our taste, 
and so much superior to one on a larger scale in 
that village, that we repeated the experiment, 
and departed the third morning after our arrival, 
well satisfied with the moderation of our bill, and 
resolved, if we should ever visit Killaleagh again, 
to make Brown*s cabin hotel our head quarters. 

To the general rectitude of the Ulster hotel 
police, we feel pleasure in subscribing ; although 
historical veracity compels us to acknowledge, 
that even in this highly improved province, we 
met with some very glaring exceptions : the 
remedies for this abuse are however far more nu- 
merous in Ulster than in the other provinces, and 
therefore a traveller is seldom under the absolute 
necessity of continuing a second night in a house 
where he has been ill treated. Nor is hospitality 
so much the practice of this province as it is that 
of fte southern and western districts ; frugality, 
rather than hospitality, is the order of the day, 
in Ulster ; but if its inhabitants be less prodigal 
of their favours than the inhabitants of Connaught, 
they are more strict in the payment of their debts ; 
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and this honourable punctuality renders their fru* 
gality a virtue. 

The linen trade has done wonders for the 
province of Ulster ; and in every country where 
it obtains a firm footing, it must produce more or 
less of the same effects ; but the progress of this 
trade is obstructed in Ireland, by the total inadcH 
quacy of the market to the quantity of its pro* 
duce. When we left that country, in the spring 
of 1822, it was labouring under deep depression* 
The woollen manufacture may be considered as a 
local benefit, employing a certain number of the 
poor, in a certain spot, but the linen trade is not 
confined to a factory here and there ; the process 
of sowing, steeping, drying, dressing, spinning, 
weaving and bleaching, through which the flax 
passes, employs a whole country, and unites its 
entire population in one bond of reciprocal comr 
munication and civil interest The lord of the 
Ulster soil has the deepest interest in its success ; 
not only because some members of his own family 
are frequently in the trade, but chiefly because 
his tenants are more dependant upon that trade, 
for the payment of their rents, than upon the 
potatoes and corn which their land produces. — 
The gentry of the country, to a certain extent, 
being thus engaged in the linen business, have 
continual communication with the manufacturer 
in the markets, — their interests become identified, 
and a chain of communication is kept up between 
all the ranks of society in a linen district, which 
does more towards tranquillising the country, con^ 
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solidating its interests, promoting mutual affection^ 
and exciting an honourable ambition to acquire 
independence, than can be accomplished by 
sangoinary laws, military establishments, absentee 
landlords, an aristocracy which holds no intercourse 
with the people, and a petty subaltern despotism^ 
to which a system of this description never fails to 
consign mankind. In a word, in the north of Ire- 
land, you see all industry and attention to busi- 
ness, and much civility, combined with a spirit of 
independence ; but not many instances of a poor 
and ragged peasantry, without shoes and stock- 
ings, standing in the court-yard of a great man's 
house with their heads uncovered. Such have 
been the effects of the linen trade, and of a re- 
ligion which has taught the human mind equally 
to abhor the dagger of the assassin and the op^ 
pressor's chain, and to expand itself in useful im- 
provements, in every quarter of the world. 
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Basaltic area of Antrim described. 

\Ve shall introduce our survey of the county of 
Antrim, by directing the attention of the reader to 
its basaltic area, which occupies, according to Dr. 
Richardson, nine-tenths of the county; and includes 
that striking natural curiosity, denominated the 
Giant's Causeway, with all those lofty colonnades 
and other magnificent wonders of its coast, which 
cause it to be visited by strangers of distinction, 
and which drew from their retirement, some eminent 
painters, and still more eminent naturalists, of the 
late reign, with whose theories and drawings of 
this coast, the sister press abounded, in that auspi- 
cious period of our history, when the rank and 
property of Ireland, attached to their country, by 
those parliamentary dignities and duties which it 
provided and imposed, were alive to every sub- 
ject connected with its honour and its interests. — 
That day however has now passed over, and the 
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basaltic wonders of Aatrini, with all tke otiier 
wonders of Ireland^ have been handed over, as a 
proper subject, to those brain sick patriots and 
poets, who by the charity of Government, are per- 
mitted to gratify their ardour for the improvement 
of their country, by harmless delineations of her 
beauties and her wants* 

Amongst those naturalists whose talents we 
have noticed, as having been drawn forth in the 
late'reign, by the newly discovered splendours of 
this coast. Dr. Richardson, a clergyman of an acute 
and p^ietrating mind, and who to the advantages 
of a deeply scientific education^ added a practical 
knowledge of the history of the earth, may be 
justly considered as the first. — With a mind 
formed for deep and comprehensive researches, 
enriched with the purest lights of science, and 
possessing powers of discrimination equal to the 
finest and most subtle distinctions of nature, he 
was well qualified, not only to give an accurate 
view of the soil upon which he had resided for 
many years, but to encounter all those false theo- 
ries by which it had been misrepresented, and the 
surprising phenomenon of his coast perverted from 
its natural and obvious indications, into the service 
of a hostile principle. 

In presenting the British public therefore, with 
that beautiful specimen of the natural history of 
Ireland, with which this county has provided us, 
we gladly avail ourselves of those pre-eminent 
lights, which the labours of this learned man have 
cart upon it ; and in presenting the following co- 
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pioM extract . from his letter to Mr. Dabourdieir. 
on this subject^ we shall offer no apology for gir- 
i&g it to the public in the Doctor's own langimge* 

Exiract of a letter from the Rev. Doctor Rick- 
ardson to the Rev. J. Dubourdieu, on the bctsaltic. 
productions of the county of Antrim. 

Dear Sir, 

Having replied to you very minately on tiie 
subject of the two specimens you sent me^ ochre 
and zeolite, so profusely dispersed over all Antrim^ 
you now question me generally on the subject of 
our more prominent' material basalt, the charac-^ 
teristic feature of our county, a sort of d^erentia 
essentialis, distinguishing Antrim from all other 
parts of Ireland. For although some patches of 
amorphous basalt may be met with in other parts 
of the kingdom, and though nature has scattered 
large basaltic districts over many parts of the 
world, yet it is admitted, that the Antrim prisms 
and pillars are executed with more neatness than 
any others. 

In magnificence, we are said (and particularly 
by Mr. Pennant) to fail ; yet I venture to assert, 
that such positions are made only by those, who 
never saw our fagades, that excel all others, of 
which I have read, far more in grandeur than ia 
neatness. 

It is mortifying to read^the animated descripr 

tion, given by my friend Sir Joseph Banks, of the 

colonnades at Stqffa, and the humiliating compa* 
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mom. Wnutkes betwMii fhem mu/i the: dtniMlmi 
prodnoticms of hunaa acckiteetve. 
• I <fo not wish to derogate ttam^^b^ beawfy^ imht 
to depreciate the grandeur of the Staffa colon* 
sftdes; fawt^ as Mr. PemMoit laotitutes ihci eom*- 
p&fisoB^ I must tell him <^t, while the iMig^ 
pillar at Staffa is 56 feet, ours at Fah^i^ad aie 
250. — ^The continuous colonnade at Fair-head is 
longer than the whole island of Stc^a; and the 
eolonaPEade at Bengore^ ihree tones as long; and of 
its twa parallel ranges of pillars, one is equal 
to the solitary range in i^afia. 

Though I neyer saw Staffa, I may fairly pro^^^ 
noonce our facades to be fiaur more stupendous ; for 
the highest point iu ihe island of Stafia ts b«t 196 
feet above the level of the sea, while Pledria, 
isoavcely higher ihan the rest of the facade, is 370^ 
W^ the umform columnar range of Fair-head, 550. 

I hope to be excused for this buorst of national 
jealousy, a»d shall now pvoeeed to your questions* 
Yon wish mo to defiae; with precision the bounds 
#£ the great bctsoMic areoy ocei^yin^ nniie-tentbd 
of Antrim, and not limited to our county. 

You wish to be informed oi the mode, ia wllich 
V&ture has been pleased to c^nrange our basalt, 
with the disposition of the other fossMs, and es- 
pecially the Mmestooe, so kaportant to 1^ a^^ 
Ottlture of Antrim. 

And finally, what changes the surface of iLsmxm 
seems to l^e undei^ne, sinee the cossolidisition 
af the ccaaposing^ materials. /* 
. JgOk^iaadimig the boundary o£ our basvJtie emt^ I 
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mMMtk^mt Mank mfmAB entinfy im Aniv&ii^ tiMiagir. 
tMB^teiemimg hjr ^ iie* granter pwtxoo; ef ii; 
llti^ fdMil ocaiq)iM^ Irpc itar afcrata dinposed » 
arteady planes^ nakrlf one^tfanrd^ of Darrt^ tbudies 
D^D^VK^ smd: advcaacee^ in a tong- rmmroyt iangn&,, 

BasaUis aa^ea,^ 

^ Coaoaencing' finm tbe north-east corner of ther 
d«mt^ oi Antmn Bk Postrush^ and p^oeeedn^ 
CBi^rvraisd s€^ far as Bailycastle^ Hm aortl^ist ocean: 
fbrais i^e banndarj^ betit of Antriioi^ and of tiie 
iMmaUic aiiiea. 

At .Ae west skte- of the quay of Byiycs^e> Hie 
line of demc^catimi between tite boBaltic' cdnniry 
on Mte^ west, and. a (Jistrict m wiisch tike c(»DpoiMsa€ 
fbsails are maekdiversBfieil^ turns due souA^ passes^ 
about oncKfourth of a mile fo tise^ eastward ofi 
Ardmoy, and, cutting off the moantaios of Knodb- 
laid^Belrnl^ ftregah^ SKe've Aura,« aad some more, 
aJl resting^ on schistose basest tarns to tize 1bj% 
de^cts^ to tiie sais&reast^ anct passii^' to Idbe 
northward of tiie stnpeBdoos basaltnsi Imsnoiacl: of 
l^ff^don, reaches, the ea)sfearn sea between Gnsh- 
indall and Gavnanrpoint; 

- 'Hisre^ the ocieair again appears^ and soon Ae 

Maatatome fa4;ades become oar b^afidary for a con** 

siderabiie way ; bat at whait exact posat l^s* Mna 

qiii<3» iis& sfixN^, and runs ^a:allel: ta it, I caaoiot 

rmm dBtamine w]& paeoisiMt, aot ha^da^lattly 

examined the coast wiihthis obfed in vkw;' 

. .fiitha &e9 of the ran^ oi\i3EI» aboiEe C^airidt^ 

2b2 
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ftrgas, I find the. Uueof demarcation d^anf^y. 
marked. by a sucMMion of limestone quarries^ ex- 
tending all the. way to Lisbum^ or, rath» to the 
hills above it — ^There are openings in the vaat 
firtratnm of white limestow, which, ^ in by far the; 
greater part of the basaltic area, forms its boundary, 
separating the mass of ba^^^ltic strata, incundl>ent 
on it, from the more diversified materials, and 
more diminutive and irregular arrangements below 
Hiem (mostly, in this Une, sandstone and indurated 
<day) while the whole narrow stripe between. tiie> 
sAiore and dieelevatedJimestone stratum, is crossed: 
by numberless whyn-dykes, passing througb tiie: 
limestone, and burying themselves in tiie sea. 

In the Transactions of the Royal Irish Ajcademy, 
r have endeavoured, from the rectilineal course of 
ftese dykes, to trace, them across the channel, and: 
ttink I have recognised them on di&rent parts of 
the opposite coast. 

, From Lisbum, our line of boundary tarns to the. 
soutii-west, by Soldiers-town, and, at Moira, eaters 
tiie county of Down, and crossing a narrow stripe 
of it, passes- by Magheralin into Armagii.. 

So far the line is: strongly marked, H^e basalt* 
every where resting on the limeatone. 

In- Armagh^ we lose the line of demarcation ; 
bttt the field stones, and. still more the scattered^ 
quarries, prove that a stripe of basadt, about three 
iailes brj^ad, continues all the way. to Marketdiill. 

I idiewed my friend, the Earl of Qf^sEard,. in a. 
small fagade close to Goslbid Gaatle,. ei^vy eha-* 

the Giant's Gauseniay, the attempt at 
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.columnar form^ the coarse arttciilations^ and (he 
.points ascending from the lower joints^ faint and 
indistinct indeed^ but still to be recognised; and 
onr doubts were soon removed hf Ihe appearance 
of our approprmte fossils/ on which I have already 
dwelt so mnchy^'-^ckre and zeolite. 

Returning southward^ the boundary of our area 
crosses Lough Neagh diagonally/ catches the Derry 
shore^ not far from Ballyronan ; the basalt is found 
incumbent on white limestone at Spring-hill ; and> 
from SKeve Oallon to the northern ocean, the line 
of demarcation is as strongly pointed out as on 
the Antrim side, by the limestone quarries, shew- 
ing themselves like so many white spots on the 
sides of hills. 

Limestone. 

' I now proceed> as you desire, to shew the- man- 
ner in which nature has been pleased to dispose 
this fossil (basalt) on our surfec^ together with its 
more important attendant, our white limestone, 
without presuming to inquire by what operations 
she so arranged them. 

The whole ^ county; of Antrim, exclusive of the 
eastern stripe I have. cut off, and a small district 
near its centre, called the sandy, braes, is formed 
by accumulations of basaltic strata^ each separately 
of uniform thickness, and all disposed in. steady 
pl^es,' mostly with a slight inclination to the ho- 
rizon, ascending at the periphery towards ike 
exterior of the great^mia. 
^ All tiiese strate shew the /disth^|;uislmig. dia- 



mcimm of JbaMlt^ Ae ieekmnmr Mid fm ntimii o imm, 
J— iinHmes aeiil;^ ^gain Kaamdy (dfittiq^dAiste^ 
bee(»iiiiig joier gretAia Bearty tBfiioifilNM». 

Tfafts McunmhuiiMt ef ba&ndtie «lr«ta fivli»r6f«r 
im ^caa «Bcertaiii iS» poiBt) a:«st8 an a ni^tf /^tn^ 
tam of white limenteM^ geitera% 300 fe^ tiiidL 

Thfts caicevoiis a fcratqap^ Hke liie mmfus sf baealt 
jBtrata incvimbeiit mi it^ every mk&st »t ike 'pen^ 
phery dips to ike mterier; an mimpp^ t^iniam. 
Manoe, as Ok ^kmUe material mi^onimmamA 
too deep to be laeoesmlileto man; and ive tsee mnfti 
aauch i^ret, tiuut Umestone is to lae procnnad in 
Anteim at the q»eriphery alone ; (not a single qoavij 
in the interior of !the avea* 

Were this inclination of the limestone tAmkuuL 
attended to, our quarries might be wrought with 
much less expense flfaai <(key are at present ; when 
mmkMi^ ^iiiec% dcmnwaa^ every ^hi^e tiadule 
fif^fikit wdiiU'oiherindible^remainstiUin mirtwn^ 
and encumW ms in om* .ap«atimis on ^ sZ 
0tiratua» . . 

I YmSl ^nmcii omnnmnicaitiffii mHia .1^ flato JSaarl 
Ma<»rteey on this snbjeot, «fl troi^ly »»» 

Mntkun, Mrf; vcirticsally as at fireaent^ bst to lopea 
an t^t m t^ dbecticaL of tfiie :pUme jof 4k^)slratuB:; 
tiioa^ oo^ might hai(% »qcm»s to joA paito ^of rtte 
f luuii^, thej&fade swifld be ike port atfaiAad^ 
iWd KTobUe. wid iffint .QwUbSy unoe &roini»dEiBi 
iMnU diM^iier agato inofiinsB^ 

I recommended similarffleaMmi at the ^menm 
aiitiie wmtifisesmL mi^ vho»iAa3ttng 
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ridge nf a .uMtttam dhJenRfi a fibocmottott id ifu*^ 
ries^ formiBg a long ^Mbod ham, mbMy m 4ikm 
nsBiogr of flveeMore. 

i bad h&fmdy ham tMettH^ai to the iftcinaticni 
moA raddiaeai fositmi dT lUs, or tpoiiaps ^em 
vmA kbaestmie jafbrntti, toliaye fcwnd places, vliem 
they so approapfaed the surface as to hnag UbiA 
TmbuMe mastmrial m re^h. 

Fram tiie dip a£ tlw B<3«aEbim at iie^north side 
of CmmAMly wiA its ^om&cpimit ^mfaoiersioii, limeK* 
fltone ^easBB ^ be aooessiMe;; but cieveitd miles 
westward we imve a mati eomptionL of white Maie<^ 
j^bone mc^er Temfdepatnck, im diMbt m jpaent; of the 
isame stratum we had i&st ^ Ga^e-hiQ^ Inrt wbi^ 
had boen, ^deranged, aad isle^ated^ by some opera- 
tion of lasKfeore wilwovm to los. 

Eari O^eil told me, fhere k a 4sdiirilar eraptiuat 
near Scoughshane, ho doubt paort of the great 
«itratraQ faBuaetin^ ^ood the ^doskexm, face 4f ite 
mountani mboFe ^leaiaiaL 

Tbe^great stratum eflnnestone^ibraaiig a droits 
lar ^eokkm quale round Eneddaid, gives « .same 
4mimB gBirfogical facts, and fe voyinstrnctii^e. 

The plane of this immen^ste titnatuiiu is «»lightbf 
tndined sto the iiemzen, lasii^ to ifl» noitth*eaiEl^ 
iwiiiie its lowest |>o»iit on tbe moiwtein Is scnae 
hundred £set abowe ists base. 

Hiom^ if lAiis arectiinieed «tfatiim, >fimned at 4he 
bs^etom iKf the «a (as 'iqipearo Ifrom ite nmriiie 
€«:uraaG^) ^nce oKtevded^fsir ^be^^d the isa^Hitlaiii 
«ntail mde%'qiKei^ldd£nd>h a^s^ M the direi^ 
tioni0f4tMr4lqp^ ^whsim, as']ft>lowers^4t «3iodMcate9i 



lite surface fitr bdow the keigiit at whkh we see 
it on the side of tiie mountain* 

Bat^ by li^eping our eye in tke plane of the 
stratum and looking to the soath^west^ we see 
plainly^ that it ou^t to cateh the Mr&uie at the 
distance of two or three miles from the moimtfttn 
in that direction. 

And here we actnally find it at the quarries of 
Ardnioy^ jBalleeny^ and scmie others^ whare tiiiis 
matierial 'is eagerly sought^ so long as it keeps in 
reach from the surface ; but the regular dip to- 
the soiitliheast sorni sinks it too deep. ' 

Before I entirely conclude^ I shall avail myself 
of this valuable fact in other speculations. 
> Pursuing this train^ and hoping from my ac- 
quaintance with the direction of another stratum^ 
that seems parallel to the former, I traced' this 
stratum that appears near the top of Croghan- 
mountain, watched its rectilineal course, - until it 
shewed again at the Gorky quarries, ~ and I then 
tried for the appearance of limestone fuf&er 
southward, where I knew it was much wanted. 

In the channel of the first brook to the soiith- 
ward, exactly wl^re, from the direction of the 
strata, I expected to find it, I met with unequiviocal 
indications that limestone was near, such- as smeHl 
particles of limestone witii abundance of fiintk 

He distance fi^^m the open quarries of Corky 
was so small (perhapi? half a mile) as not to make 
H worth while to break iraw grounds, es|»ecially 
Jbelow the surface ; should Hie property obn^ in 
Hiat distance, the dUsoovery may be oOnv^iitoat. 
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PrdceecUiig still jhrtber sool&werd^ T soiigliii 
carefully for iudicati<nis^ batcooid fiod none; and 
wUle tiie mountains^ all suddenly ^brapted^ on 
thieir eastern face^ shewed* clearly the imtiire and 
disposition of the strata^ their milder declivities 
on their western side, shewed no break to seri^ as 
a clue to direct me. 

To bore at random^ without iikUcatioiis^ through 
accunmlated strata of baisait^ would hare been 
folly ; ^ and eren the small brooks came down wiA 
so little rapidity, that! could not find ravines out 
deep enough to disclose what was beneath. 

On the skirt of the mount Divvis I was inore 
fortunate, and, as the dorsum of the ridge running 
northwards - from that mountain, was narrow and 
tolerably sharp, I conceived that the great calca- 
reous stratum baseting on the east side, and dip- 
ping to the west, might in its rectilineal course 
approach so near to the surface, as to be accessi- 
ble for use. 

. I accordingly sought carefully for indications, 
and in a deep channel found flints, and small white 
calcareous pebbles (infallible proofs that the great 
limestone stratum was near), a considerable way 
down the hill on its west side/ and about a miSe 
from the quarries on its * eastern face. 

Should a limej»tone quarry be found here (as I 
have little doubt it will), tiie convenience to the 
parish of Eallead, at least, will be very great ; a 
mile will be shorti^»^, and the ascent of the 
ttoontain will be saved. 

Shoiildy upmi tml. Hie great stratma be found 



ii Ibe ptaiee ipQaniant^ it imU be tpmiemk ^te iat«- 
tatk fttihsm apiaist anaak kvwer^ by an ^cmamAti 
wBbA^ £ir die .same xiisffoiis I .iiM^ ani^^ 
Skeiidd WB be so JGntanate here as Ao kit upon Aa 
itaubnm, we wBf look mikvoiseconiGMieBHoe to Ikto 
wmUmmBd on Ibe same saAo, and ^diiigcn^ fea&^ 
plore the little ravines towards . ihb iSOVDeas af iHie 
farofldosy wfaioltfocBi i&e Crumlin and Glnr^aHf rirars* 

Hie diflcomsywoaid abate in its iaipw t a i ie cjy 
as we adinurice te Ite i9oi]{iikKmr^ bocmiBewe ap^ 
prnMHcii &e ftdjaal bsmsd; >of ^ skrsiimm at Boi^ 
diers-towra. 

ISUS]^ kowmeTy dbundance of lime in a country^ 
wiiiose soJd is eMfa^ peaty or basaltic clay^ (eadi 
more big^dly melioraled by lime ttiaai any ottEer 
desGrii^em) nnist be a Tery serieus adMintage. >^' 

I%at tiie disrovery of cmH ^strs^ in fwts i^ 
Antrim^ where this yaluable fossil has nott y€ft li^n 
fymiA, wodld be tdfis&treme impwtance, <csnmot 
be tdoubtod. 

SixBisL o£ obaiy jgradnatkg into b^ijandnwaa 
sdbtstais, amaiamdanttia the dpsteicrt I kmm ml 
al^ by a iiae draiirn irosn ike qaay of BaiiycMtib^ 
by Ardmoy to OoskendaH ; but Mie matenals, ^ 
wMek itiiat ^diatdict as Amaed, are ixery daffimmt 
limn ttiose «ef ihfe ^reat basakic aroa. 

Bbni^ eofamnarand ^dbsmatic^^oDideiibtiabeflndl 
isibollit ; hat ia that suudler earteam^disteict^ jsifhiataB 
is predominant^ freestone jptrata cfre^ptemt^ wmdi 
^ 4i«Aaad M^ pudibii^ altlne w akBoml^^ 
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ba£ialtic area. The limestone at its 
ntb&ni .iftme it is fennd^ is jirmnafaly« nifbiie^ 
I<Atftfr thoBs ar£ tqnaiiaes of bine UiMfltdne im fAit 
iMser dwtrid;^ :aiid I iKraB 'witii ny finend^ ^&e 
Mfehcaiaed Br. Da^vy, when he tfomi UbK iiner 
fitefie imder the wei^ facade of Fakrheadi — Geamit 
ham liie great difierenoe in tiie materiidsfof (whkdi 
ihew two disliiots ate oonsiriicted^ and the moore 
nr^iitBr Kanser in ^ivduch theise oo]B|)oiMnit parte 
ane ^nraoigfid in Ibe mtaHer^ we icanaol veaMni 
from as&dosy. nor infer tiiat Ihe preseaace <d£wisf 
.oe f.>,U i. the JW- di,Mct ^„ ,»..,f i»Z 
4o4egi:|>eot 4hat it idll also be fmmd in Hihe grimier ; 
^iaffiTt ifi^ in the rest of ^ihe oouaty. 

3}fae eadstenoe of aoal -then keoomes apifft^ 
iqpwB^n e£ lact^ — Has ma^axB actnally ^intei^osed 
strata vof cosd between rflie basalt strata, of ivshiGh 
our coiontiy is afanost eKclai^^ 

WiMi bnt one onaterial^ we have no diidi<%ii56ns 
iM^ "giiide us. — 3a the eartern disEfarict, on both sides 
F^aElF-head9 strata <^&eestone and ooal abki^tinate ^ 
m. odnsibieiBye accmniilaEtion:; .but freestone (ae 
9te<»B^ a ^yn^asn of the iproximity of oosS) is atcvt 
laimd in tany part'of ibe 'giirat anea with winch .{ 
am acgiiahited. ^Oar acGumidated strata are aH 
IMwe basalt, and ;it wmM :be a iboM meaaiire Ao 
biore aft oramdom ihrimg^ such a mass^ wjAoiit tangr 
hoit fhom inaftone fthitt itUere was a prcAndalify of 
attaining our object . - . • - , 

iSmigh not. a »c«qQmon isituxdion ia ronf^'we 
aecfbdnifr Ihaw JbiK> ijaBtoMBSy iatfleast, *flf nfstntnot 



of toBl between pure basaltic strata^ whieh I have 
examined. 

One at Mount Dmid^ near Baltintoy^ where liie 
' coal is of that curious description^ found also at 
Bovey^ and sometimes called Herturbrand ; the 
grain^ the fibrous and lamellar construction^ are 
such as to leave scarcely a doubt that this coal 
was once actual wood ; while^ oil the other hand, 
the flat stratum^ in which it is disposed^ baffles 
conjecture to devise a mode, an operation of 
nature, by wldch b, forest could be converted into 
a flat thin stratum, without a trace of the ttee form 
remaining, branch, stem, or root 

This subject may be interesting to the cosmo- 
gonisty but with us it is unimportant, as the stra*- 
tum seems too thin to promise any serious benefit. 

I saw nothing encouraging in the coal stratum, 
which comes to the surface in Kiltymorris, like 
the other, compressed between basalt strata. 

Hie mine had not been recently touched, nor 
was it easy to form a judgment of the quaUty of 
the material, and in qteantity it seemed scanty; 
even had appearances been more favourable, tiiere 
was little encouragement to proceed ; the stratum 
opened in the centre Kof the county, remote from 
any seaport or inland navigation, open, or in 
prospect, or even possibility ; while the profusion 
of peat moss, scattered every where about/ se- 
cured abundance of fuel to the inhabitants of tlie 
vicinity for centuries to come. 

We regret that this letter of Dr. Richardson 
stands before us in a 'mutilated state, nine pages 
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of it; to wit^ from page dStio 41, ImogAi^t His * 
i^xt observation^ however^ app^urs c^iclnsii^* , 
Upon &e wlK>le^ I fear^ the main body o{ the; 
dpunty of Antrim^ that is, the basaltic area, holds 
out small encouragementto the miner. 

Dr. Richardsm^s opinion of the origin of the 

ineqtuilities of the soil. 

I compare the area of Antrim, in its early st^te^ 
to a vast tablet: or block of stratified marble^ upon 
which a mighty operator has been set at work to 
form^ in bass-relief^ our present surface. 

According to this idea^ our prominences^ of 
whatever size, are undisturbed parts of the original 
block, while the materials, that once filled the 
hollows and cavities, have all vanished (as in our. 
diminutive bass-relief) under the hand of the. 
operator. 

Our mountains, in this point, of view, are no lour 
ger to be considered as the stupendous fabrics of 
a mighty agent; we must look upon Knocklaid, 
Slemish, Divvis, &c.. merely as the. scattered 
remnants of a diminiished world, whose, uniform* 
substance once reached, beyond their summits, 
and we know not how tar. 

Let us now see what are the facts, by whicL these 
wild positions are upheld ; what are the appear- 
ances from which we infer the surface of Antrim 
to have sustained such tremendous, operations. 
Had the country once been a vast stratified masii> 
fike &e block of marble, to which I compared it^ 



Mint ddgftf'eagnapeA «|Mia f wheisvfer exeamM^vm 
mm fuamod, and proiameiifM left winaiBEing^ m 
boih caaes tte* Teokilineal rtrata^ of wMch therf ar9 
bbtii fqinod^ most sbew tile e^as of liheiv ]M«ite9 
on the sides of' every elevationv aiui^ pokit oat Ae> 
abruption where the plane of the stratum^ once 
continued ^Rirther, was taken away from what 
remains^ and carried off. 

CSould a move aKcnrate deflcviption be gimeo of 
Ihe prMcnt &€& of Hke county of Anirim; aknos0 
cvepy hill and mountain shews upoR ito sides tike 
strata of whish it is composed^ basseting*^ that i% 
coming t9: the suifibce in the recliUneai direction 
#f tiieir planes^ wheore* they reach the surftiee ott 
iiieir sides. — ^Nature^ kindly disclosing her cen-* 
sfaructicm of Anirimy often sAews these fmts of her- 
self ia^ numberless mstaaces ; and- wheve tiie se^ 
moval of the materials has been abrupt^ 'so< as i» 
leave a precipice, which occui^ ofbm, Urn w^ele 
airaiigenieBt is laid bare, as on tile perpendieulap 
sides 0f the marble block I compare' it to;^ for 
what sure the m^hty fiaigadest lioing our iv^tbram 
eoast^ buttiie sides of ihe AnAnm block?' Eyen; 
w^bJBve a grassy coitrering conceals the anoi^e- 
ment beneath, we are sure to find the sixata im 
tiieir rectilineal; course, wherever we have occa- 
sa» to look for thism. 

*I1ie abruptiouaand temioml a( ibs Antrim stea^ 
an wat diacl0Md on^ the siiles o£ our hdls alttier 
ike. suimnitsy or dorsa, of our long* fiAges^ \aans 
oftaatiie afaraptioBa of oursteateczurioualy mmrksA 
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%>x &¥^ mi^A cUatttDne Iv^ni. tha wMt. 

Our mountains and hills^ I have said^ were not 
fortn^, but left behind; not constructed in the 
places where we find them^ but the irregular rem- 
Baoits of a migfaty' blocks the paHar of which, once 
contiguous totiiem, have been completely earned 
arpnebj. ' 

^ Let us examine some of our Anlrtm monstamiii 
WiU it be said that Knocklead, cxHnposed of Hirae 
great strata, a schistose y a cdhme&My attd % 
iasaMiey was constructed of t&ese maikevials, and 
^lapedl ia&to the segment of a sphere, at it hotp 
ittaads^ solitary ? 

';: Be it remembered;^ tiiat the naddle stratum (tiMi 
eakai^eotts) bears xoou^mabk marl^ of hairing 
been formed at the bottom of the sea. 
' Thi» stratum' by its reetilineal pWe (as if m 
liie l^mds of a mathemarticiaiv eiitting off a apbe^ 
tical segment), marks its sectiom wj4;h Ate surface 
mitkewhole contoiir of the moujatain.; irresistftde 
pr€H>f that it wae once contini»d far&er in eyeiry 
direction, even if we had not found it agaioi aA 
Ardtnag and its vicinity ; the only pomts in which, 
Irom the inclination of this p^ane, it eo^aM catch 
our present surface. 

What is- slenndb ? — ^A round fauminock, formed' 
bey an accumfuktion of rectilineal baisaltie strata^ 
of steady parallelism. 

Was this mountain^ so eotu^iciKittS' oiirar all 
Anipimf formed by keaj^g eireidar pdftkws:of 
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basaltic strata upon each other^ until it attained 
its present stup^Mlous keight?— ^an operation 
similar to that ot old^ in which the giants failed. 



'' Per tunt conati vmponere Pelian (hsam 

*' SciUcet atque Ossa Jrondosum involvere Olympum* 



Qr, shall we suppose that this mountain^ com-, 
posed of the very same materials with the rest of 
Antrim^ and arranged in precisely the same man-- 
ner^ was once included in the vast blocks and left 
in its present form by the removal of the conti- 
gupus materials ? 

The mountain Lurffaidony in the GfytmeSy is 
more beautiful ; as a bold perpendicular &9ade, 
surrounding its flat summit, shews the nature and 
arrangement of its strata more distincly. 

Descending from our mountains^ I come to the 
singular hummock of Dtinmully also surrounded 
by a perpendicular fagade^ disclosing the two 
strata of which it is formed^ a columnar and an 
irregular prismatic, the two varieties of basal t^ of 
which, in alternate strata, the long ridge on. the 
t(^ of which Dunmutl stands, the parallel ridge 
terminating at Pleskin, and the whole interme- 
diate country, was formed. 

We apply the same reasoning to shew that 
Lurgaidon and Dunmull are not solitary erection^^ 
but were once parts of the vast mass, in materials 
^nd arrangement precisely the same with them* 
selves. 

Similar hummocks, generally in elevated situa- 
tions, and always stratified^ are scattered over the 
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wfa&le surface of Antrim ; yet this regular, strati- 
fieation^ on ike summits of hilfe^ is so incompa- 
tible with received theories, that its existence 
has. been denied. For, says the historian of the 
Academy df Sciences for tlie year 1746, ^^ Such 
stratified mounts must have been elevated in the 
diilection of an axis, pcrrpendicular to the horizon^ 
k thing nearly impossible/' 
. When I compared the operations p^formed on 
the surface of Antrim to the engravings on a 
marble tablet, I said, pursuing the parallel, that 
the materials M^hich once filled the cavities, had 
m both cases vanished under the hand of the 
6perator. 

Let us establish this curious fact. — ^Assuming 
that the limestone stratum, forming a circular 
section round Knockiaid, was once continuous s6 
far as Ardmoy and Balleeny, what has become of 
siich a mass of materials, not a particle of lime- 
stone rubble to be met with in the interval be- 
tween Knockiaid and Ardmoy y the two points 
where the stratum is resumed, after having lost its 
iaterlnediate part? 

In like manner, a similar stratum, basseting far 
up on the north-eastern face of Cofoe-MU (above 
the villa called the Throne) and lost in the vaHey 
between Cave-hill and the hill of Carmoney, is 
resumed on the south-eastern face of the latter hill, 
a little lower, but in the direct course of its rec- 
tilineal plane. 

Who, that traces the steady course of this 

undisturbed stratum, for many miles on the ftice 

2c 
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of tiie hills north and souths can donfot that it waff 
once quite contintioii^^ that its facades atui quar- 
ries on the two hills were once connected^; ihici 
that the yalley by which we now pass from Bel£ist 
to Teniplepatrick is of posterior formation^ exca- 
vated many hundred feet deep^ throngh the con- 
tinuous bcu^altic and calcareous strata^ and the^ 
more irregular materials upon which they restetd ? 

In this case the st^atuni^ befere it was disturbed^ 
eontinmng from hill to hill^ stretched like a roof 
ov^r the iirtefjacent country and the road by whdcb 
we now travel. 

Ai*e there any remnants of this vast mass left? 
any calcareous rubble scattered over the vattey? 
not a particle* The small biioken white time- 
stones extend but a lew yards from fhe^ootof 
tbe fa^de or quanries«'-^the rest of the matoiahi 
have all vanshed. 

The case is the same in every valley throogb 
Antrim^ whether it be wide^ and th^ disrupted 
ptrts of the strata remote from each ottier; or 
whether^ as in ovr northern iagadei^^ it be a nasie 
chasm^ with the edges of the opposite strata so. 
near^ as upon inspetition to |n*oclaim their former 
unioB. 

Where tiberie is bo valley^ but merely a parpen* 
diculiHr preci^ice> sueh as lines two-thirds of the 
coast of Antl!im^ from Portrusk to BcMycastk^ 
the materials of the strata^ which obviously omce 
projected farther north, are all carried off; and J. 
boldly say that, after repeated examination of 
tiiat whole line of e^ast, I never met with ^j^, 
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deiiris of aa u|^r slratiifii, except cloae to the 
GianVs Cawieway^ Ofx each side of which mnm 
large sph^ical v^asa^s are foi«ad> obvioualy b^ 
lomgii^ to the stratu^^ which immediately resita 
oa tiie neat cohmmar ooe^ of a pro^tiBg part of 
which the Cauaeway js formed^ jtbe materialu >ob€« 
iiiGiirabeiit on it having bftea carried off. 

I shall here probably be told> that the rakis 
lying ift n^any plfaces at the foot of .tiie piteeipice^ 
called ^y Mr* White^urst^ ^^ an (mftd toregk. sf 
iM t^raque^us fhbfi/' are the reamaats lof what 
fell from iiie precipice above ; and the wiM fra^r 
maats scattered at thja loot of the fagade (wh&x 
its profile is viewed from the east side of Fhskim) 
wiU {H'o^bly be quoted on me. 

I well ksQow Hke capriciow irregulwity esddbjijteri 
m smh temfic grandeur, a«d have carefuUy 
e:y;amined every rude prominence, composing the 
dreafdM scene, and find 4hem ally of whatever 
form^ to be undisturiied iparts of the pviginal 
Uook, atraitified like i^ with the strata in bodi of 
sioiby* ittclination, and the diaropted parts point- 
ing towards each other. I am aware I have 
pressed this poinjt with tedious miniiteDess, but 
the paradoxical position I am supporting, to wit, 
that tiif! present soi^abce of Aiitrim is mnoh lower 
than it was at a fwjafir perkkd, turns ewtiiely on 
the dits^ruption of its strata, and the complete 
removal of the mater i^ik. 

I dball add bi^ one &ct more, which bears ufKin 
both points. The hills or mountains surrounding 
the district, called the Sandjf Braes, are all stra- 
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tified basalt^ ijieir form, like that of ^U' othet 
basalt hills, sloping gradually at one side, and 
more suddenly abrupted at tiie other ; while, in the 
lower area, the basalt has vanished, a sort of red- 
didi porphyry alone is to be met with ; and the 
numerous little hills, sK^attered over the district, 
are every one, without exception, correct seg- 
i^ts of spheres. 

The form of our surface, and the shapes of our 
bills, depend more than we are aware of, on the 
jmaterial composing them, a change of materials 
generally producing hills of a different figure; a 
^subject of much curiosity, but not ^apted to a 
statistical survey. 

I have said, that the materials have been carried 
off, not only from our hollows and vallles, but 
even from the tops of our hills and mountains, 
many of which bear irresistible m^ks of having 
Jbeen once higher than they are at present. I 
coidd produce many proofs from otheor cduntries, 
and even from our own neighbouring mountains of 
Down and D<erry; but I am limited to Anfarim^ 
and not at a loss. 

The mountain Croghto, some miles south from 
Knocklaid, is cut across near its summit, by the 
plane of a great limestone stratum, leaving above 
it a lump or hummock of basalt 

This could not have been original formation, 
nor the effect of convulsion, as the white limestone 
^ stratum continues its rectilineal x^ourse alltiie way 
to Corky. 

Croghan ipust> like the other mountains on the 
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east of Antrim, have had an accumulation of 
basaltic strata, resting on the limestone, and of 
"which accumulation the hummock I mention is all 
that remains. 

M^Arts castle, on the top of the facade at 
Cave-hill, is the last remnant of a stratum, that 
-once, no doubt, extended like those-it rests upon^ 
but which has been all carried off except the pit- 
tance I mention. 

The gigantic pillars at Fair-head, whose sum- 
mits rise 650 feet above the level of the sea imme- 
^iiately below, shew plainly, that the present irre- 
gular line of surface is not the original termination 
of the colonnade, but that it must once have 
reached much higher. 

While the fagade at Bengore, now composed 
of ten strata, and 870. feet high, once consisted 
of sixteen, for we can trace six- more from their 
emersion, until in their fipproach to the facade 
tliey ate cut short before Ihey reach it ; wherieas, 
had' they been suffered, like those below them, to 
reach the fagade, as they once did, they would 
have added 150 feet to its height. 

This curious topic, the diminution of our sur- 
face, with the total loss of the materials that com- 
. posed it> I have discussed more generally in a 
i letter to my friend Dr. Davy (then • secretary to 
the Royal Society) published in the Philosophical 
Transactions for the year 1808, vol. xcviii. 

Some months afterwards, a scientifiif friend 
, transmitted me a paper, written by a Mr. Farey, 
and published in a philosophical magazine. 
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Mr; Farey comments on my m/raiokr in a ^ry 
flattering mona^^ and exnlto in finding tiiat a 
gentJeman^ who had not met with his essay on 1k» 
same subject^ had^ from facts in another country^ 
draprn coDclusions simihir to those he hiaisetf had 
deduced from the arrangements, positions, and 
abmptioiis of the strata in different parts <of 
England. 

My friend, indeed, considered me as more pru- 
.de^ than Mr. Farey ; for while I do not presume 
e v^A to .^o^jecture as to the agents by which t^ese 
juighty operations have been executed? copttaitii^ 
wysdf with establishing the fa^ts, Mr. Farey g€ies 
further, and supposes that one of the diminutive 
and newly discovered planets has, iiu some of its 
revolutions, come so near to our globe, as to have 
changed the direction of gravitation, and^ in its 
xapid fflrcigress close to our sur&ce, to have carried 
off the RMNterials we now miss « 

We shall close this ^uotatipn frcw Dr. Richagrdr 
spu^s ingenious letter, with a recommendation, to 
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* If the earth wei^ lohabited by ineu> when our vaU^s 
were first formed by this visit of Mr. Farej's planet^ it was a 
melcuicholy circumstance^ if any of them survived this awfiil 
phenomenon^ that they did not leave behind them some certain 
tradition of the event. — ^If none survived^ then theife must have 
been a new creation of men. That the surface of the eariti 
had undeigDne some material cban^e^ since her original for- 
mation^ seems very probable^ but the Scripture account of the 
Deluge is the only one that carries with it the aspect of a 
probable cause^ or that assumes the appearance of a sound 
tradition 3 and beside it, the claims of any other tradition to 
credit are too ridiculous to require a formal refutation. 
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those strangers who visit tlie coast of Atttrim^ for 
the sii^gle (mrpose of sctentific tem^tc^, to carry 
irith th^m the Doetor's *^ Itiiiel-ary/' publii^ed 
hj Mr. Dttbeardiea; as also his letter to that 
gefitleiiiaft^ on zeolite aftd ocbre. As th^se piecesfi^ 
ire flatter ourselves^ display a more deep and 
accurate acquaintance with the natural history of 
Antrim^ than any other work on the same subject^ 
of the same extent , and^ were written by a gentle- 
man^ w1k>^ with adequate fortune and leisure for 
such researches^ devoted many years of his life to 
an unusually minute examination of the strangely 
combined and diversified strata of this county, in 
which he long resided; we have no hesitation 
in saying, that the son of science who determines 
to explore th^. mysterious operations of nature 
on the Antrim coast, will derive the greatest ad- 
vantage from the labours of this eminent man, who 
was probably one of the most profound naturalists 
that Ireland has yet produced. 

To those strangers who visit Ulster for the 
enjoyment of the scenery of Antrim, or for the 
purpose of seeing with their own eyes the state of 
society in that province, we trust this work will 
not be found an unacceptable companion, nor yet 
destitute of those leading features of its natural 
history, which are essential to the accuracy of a 
general view; while it has been our study to 
enliven the paths of science with incidents and 
reflections, calculated to amuse and inform the 
intelligent stranger, when, fatigued with his per- 
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ambulatioiis through the immense curiosities of 
the Antrim coast, he may wish to relieve his mind 
from more serious studies by an observation of the- 
Irish people; when (like sheep dressed with 
garlands preparatory to sacrifice) they are drawn 
forth in their holiday dresses, in the splendor of 
a royal national review* 
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